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Dedicate this ’volume to you — 
^ a genial Poet , with kindly sympathies—a 


man ennobled with a love of Art—feeling sure 
that such choice gleanings from the wide fields of 
Literature will be welcome grist to your garner. 
































































































To Symbolise our being, and forecast the destiny of 
Man, has been the ambition of poetry. Here the poets have 
sung in chorus Man and the Seasons. 

Of the Illustrations, I will say but little: the 
principal ones having, in another form, been so often 
exhibited at home and abroad, though here for the first 
time engraved and printed, with excerpt Passages from 
Ancient and Modern Writers, cited in the typographic 
characters of their respective periods, and suggestively 
decorated by marginal devices, &c. 

My best thanks are due to Mr. R. Pi got for the 
selection accompanying the plates; to my Brother , 
Mr. H. Leighton, for the ingenious way many of them 
are executed; and to Air. W. H. Bradbury, for the 
admirable printing of the whole. 

As an active promoter of the Philobiblon Society, 
your love of the beautiful, Typography, Xylography, and 
Emblematic Art, is well known. 

Believe me, 

My L, ORD II O UGHTON, 

Yours faithfully, 

John Leighton. 
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Tie Frontispiece. 


by JJ. JTL WILLIAMSON, £<1 ia. 

A Composition embodying Shakespeare's Seven Ages of the Life of Man. 


" All the World’s a Stage ; 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances* 
And one Man in Ins time plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages. 


At first, the infant, 

Mewling and puking in his nurse’s arms : 

And then, the whitting school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then, the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made Lo Iris mistress 1 eyebrow. Then, the soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel; 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth. 


And then, the justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean arid slippered pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on. side ; 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shanks ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles m its sound. 


Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion : 

Sans teeth, suits eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 

Shakes PEAKE. 


The centre portion exhibits tlio world a stage, and is graduated from light to dark, with a 
glimpse 'beyond of that world of peace and bliss we all hope to inherit. The actors coming, like 
shadows to depart, across the stage, Tolly prompting, whilst Good and Evil Genu touch those 
chords which inspire our passions for the hotter or worse. The medallion surroundings pom-tray 
the shields the transformations of life: the egg, the worm, the chrysalis, the 


the seven ages; 
butterfly* The corner medallions indicate tho four seasons. 
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if the: grass grows in janiyeer 


\, JANUARY. ^ 
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J 
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WINTER FINOS OUT WHAT SUMMER LAID UP, 



THE INFANT 


T YEAR ! A LIFE ! mat are 
I they ? The telling of a tale—the 
passing of a meteor—a dim speck 
seen for a, moment on Time’s horizon 
dropping into Eternity. Thomason, 


W came olP Htemtat'l), inrapprP tucll 
h\ many SneePs to Jtrrp tljc eolfi ainay; 
, * * let 5jf PtP quaftcanP qutber Itfie to quell, 
EnP Plain fits nayUs to inarm tljnu if ijc may; 
Jor tljcy toerr numbcO initlj fiolPmg all tijc Pay 
En 1jatd)rtt liccnr initij inljirlj ije fcllcti InooP, 
EnP from tfje trees PiP lop tijenrrPlrsse spray; 
JEpon an ijtige great cartfi pot strane !jc stoop, 
Jfrom intjose iniPc moutlj tijcrc floinrP fortlj 
tfjc Bomatne floPP. Sytnser. 


@#«w§t 


Ai: * ? 


more the warbling waters roll ; 

J, Deferts of fnow fatigue the eye. 

Black ftorms involve *he lowering fky, 

And gloomy damps opprefs the foul— akensjde. 
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IT GROWS THE WORSE FOR'T ALL THE YEAR. 










































































































CHILDREN ARE CERTAIN CARES 


JANUARY. 


7 


AUJOURD'HUI EN FLEUR, DEMAIN EN PLEURS. 


SMrom tfjr tooutbr 

3To <i)f tomliF. 



J* 


THE INFANT. 

like a Sailor by the tempeft hurled 
Afliore, the Babe is fh ip wrecked on the World ; 
Naked he lies, and ready to expire, 

Helplefs of all that human wants require : 

Expofed upon inhofpitable Earth, 

from the firft moment of his haplefs Birth, 

Straight with foreboding cries he fills the room, 

(Too furc prefages of his future doom,) 

But flocks, and herds, and evVy favage heart. 

By more indulgent Nature are increafed. 

They want no rattles for their fro ward mood, 

No nurfe to reconcile ’em to their food 

With broken words : nor Winter biafts they fear, 

Nor change their habits with the changing year: 

Nor for their fafety citadels prepare ; 

Nor forge the wicked mftruments of War; 

Unlaboured Earth her bounteous treafurc grants. 

And Nature’s lavifh hand fupplies their common wants. 

Dr y den, Lucre tins . 


% t>e came fcrtfi of f)is motfjfr’s toomb, nafcrti stall fjr return to go as tje tame, 
anlr stall take untiling of Ijts labour, toljirfj ije mag rarrg atoag in Jis Jjanb. 

to. yb. b. 


Nature’s belt Piaure newly drawn, 
which Time and much handling dims 
and defaces. 

Whose Soul’s wjiite paper is yet 
unicribbled with obfer various of the 
world, wherewith ar length it becomes 
a blurred Note-book. 


Who yet knows no Evil, nor hath 
made means by Sin to be acquainted 
with Mi firry. 

Ale the language he fpeaks is Tears, 
and they ferve well to exprefs his 
xieceflity. 

Poole’s Parnaffus. 


—- VIE DE E ' y N CHEMIN D'HIVER, 
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RUT UNCERTAIN COMFORTS. 


























































NOUS MOURRONS EN D O U E E U R S, 


THE INFANT. Z 


NOUS NAISSONS E N PLEURS. 



FROM THE PERSIAN OF SADI 

(RtS parent knee, a naked new-born child, 

ISm© Weeping thou fat* ft, whilfl all around thee fmiled ; 

So live, that finking in thy iaft long fleep, 

Calm thou may(1: finite, whiLft all around thee weep. 

Sir W, Jones. 


T HE hour arrives, the moment wish'd and fear’d! 
The Child is born by many a pang endear’d ; 

And now the mother’s ear lias caught his cry, 

Oh grant the cherub to her asking eye! 

He comes—she clasps him. To her bosom press’d, 
He drinks the halm of life, and drops to rest 
Her, by her smile, how soon the stranger knows ; 
How soon by his the glad discovery shows! 

As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 

WTiat answering looks of sympathy anti joy l 

ROGERS, 


HEATRE des ris et des pleurs. 

Lit ! ou je nais, et ou je meurs, 
Tu nous fais voir comment voifms 
Sont nos plaifirs, et nos chagrins. 

Bender ade. 



N bed we laugh, in bed we cry, 
And born in bed, in bed we die ^ 
The near approach a bed may fhow 
Of human blifs to human woe, 

Johnson. 


HE Childhood fhows the Man 

As Morning Ihows the Day. 


MrLTON. 


T HE Night is mother of the Day, 

The Winter of the Spring; 

And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 

Behind the cloud the starlight lurks ; , 

Through showers the sunbeams foil; 

For God, who loveth all Ins works, 

Hath left his Hope with all.—W hittier. 
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NOUS VIVONS EN LABEURS. 
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DU BONHEUR 




















































MOPE IS A WAKING MAN'S DREAM 


JANUARY. 


THE MORE TRY YEARS, 



THE NEW YEAR. 


QUARIUS rales tlie frozen skies. 

Deep frowning clouds on clouds arise. 
Fraught with the thunder's roar; 

With fury heaves the raging main, 

When foaming billows lash in vain 
The hoarse resounding shore. 

No flowery vale now charms the eye, 

No tuneful warblers of the sky 
Now cheer the lingering hours; 

No genial ray the groves illume, 

No zephyrs waft their mild perfume 
From sighs o’er vernal flowers. 

Though blooming scenes are now no more, 
That aid the raptured soul to soar, 

Poetic thoughts refine; 

Yet still the moralising page, 

To warn an unattentive age, 

These hoary scenes combine. 

With this I hail the opening year, 

Address the God, whose works appear 
Through each harmonious round ; 

Who rules, serenely rules the storm, 

Who gave the lurid lightnings form, 
Whose thunders rock the ground. 




While thus revolving Seasons roll, 
Obsequious to Thy wise control, 
Obedient to Thy plan, 

With silent eloquence they preach. 
Tire most ^important lessons teach, 
To cold, until inking Man. 


THE NEARER THY GRAVE* 
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YEARS TEACH MORE THAN BOOKS 







































GREEN WINTER MAKES A FAT CHURCHYARD, 


\ THE INFANT. 


ANNO r>I NEVE, ANNO DI RENE. 


Behold thyself reflected here! 

The Spring proclaims thine infant year; 

Gay life, the Summer’s bloom; 

Mild Autumn speaks maturer age, 
Confirms tliee fool, or hails thee sage ; 
While Winter shows the tomb. 

Or view the image of the soul. 

As now the mountain surges roll 
In wild tumultuous roar; 

Fit emblems of thy wrathful mind, 

To Anger’s tyrant sway consigned, 

When Reason rules no more* 

Unlike its placid form, serene, 

When zephyr’s breathing o’er the scene 
Sheds balmy peace around; 

Bless’d emblem of the conquering soul, 
Whose every passion knows control, 

While conscious joys abound ! 

That this may prove my bounteous store, 
Ascends my ever constant prayer, 

To Thee, all perfect Mind; 

0, aid me in the arduous strife. 

Through each perplexing maze of life, 

To all thy ways resign’d. 

Cunningham. 



UR life is nothing but a Winter’s day; 
Some only break their fail, and fo away ; 
Others flay dinner, and depart full fed ; 

The deepcft age but fups, and goes to bed ; 

He’s moil in debt, that lingers out the day ; ’ 
Who dies betime, has lefs and lets to pay. 

Anon. 


SN O W 


TEAR, A RICH YEAR. 


JT 
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WINTER IS SUMMER'S HEIR. 



















































AUSSITOT MEURENT JEUNES BREBIS QUE VIEILLES. 


JANUARY, 


r 


WHEN JANIYEER CALENDS ARE SUMMERLY GAY, 



\*cpv 


* V-l * 


BAPTISM, 

BEE with an Infant, joyful sponsors come, 

Then hear the new-made Christian to his home : 

A few short years and wo behold him stand 
To ask a blessing, with bis bride in band : 

A few, still seeming shorter, and we bear 
His widow weeping at her husband’s bier 
Thus as the Months succeed, shall Infants take 
Their names ; thus parents shall the child forsake; 
Thus brides again and bridegrooms blithe shall kneel, 
By love or law compelled their rows to scab 

Crabbe, 


When the child is chriftened, you may have godfathers enough : When a man’s 
need is fupplied, or his neceffities over, people are ready to offer their fervices, 

Spanish Proverb, 

DEATH M THE CBADLE. 

WEET flower I no sooner blown than blighted— 
Sweet voice! no sooner heard than lost— 

Young wanderer! in thy morn benighted— 

Pair barque! scarce launched ere tempest-tost! 

Oh! who would wail thy brief career 
With lamentation’s selfish tear? 

Oh 1 who would stay thy upward flight 
Unto thy native land of light? 

Who to this world of sin and pain 
Thy spotless spirit would enchain ? 

sff sfe sfc 4: sfc 

Sweet flower! transplanted to a dime 
Where never come the blights of Time— 

Sweet voice! which now shall join the hymn 
Of the undying seraphim. 

Young wanderer ! who hast reached thy rest 
With everlasting glory blest. 

Fair barque! that wrecked on life’s dark sea, 

Hast anchored in eternity* 

To toils so long, so hard, as mine, 

Be such a recompense as thine! 

Rev. W* II Clarke* 



THERE’S WINTERLY WEATHER TILL, CALENDS OF MAY, 
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LAMBS DIE AS WELL AS OLD SHEEP, 



















































more; children have been hurt by over reeding 


THE INFANT. 


IE METJRT PLUS D'ENFANS 


“ Whom the Gods iove > die young” 

u TTTHOM the gods love die young,” was said of yore, 

T T And many deaths do they escape by this ; 

Hie death of friends, and that which slays even more, 
The death of Friendship, Love, Youth, all that is 
Except mere breath ; and since the silent shore 
Awaits at last even those who longest miss 
The old Archer’s arrow, perhaps the early grave 
Which men weep over may be meant to save . 

Byron. 



‘O’P Sin could blight, or Sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care ; 
The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it bloFotn there. 

Anon. 


DEATHLESSNESS OF THE INNOCENT AND GOOD. 

TI THERE is nothing, no, nothing innocent or good that dies, and is forgotten : let us 
1 bold to that faith, or none. An infant, a prattling child, dying in the cradle, will 
live again in the better thoughts of those who loved it ; and play its part through them, 
in the redeeming actions of the world, though its body be burned to ashes, or drowned in 
the deep sea. Forgotten! Oh, if the deeds of human creatures could he traced to their 
source, how beautiful would even death appear ; for how much chanty, mercy, and 
purified affection would be seen to have their growth in dusty graves.— Dickens. 


T T7TIO on the new-born light can back return, 

V T And the first efforts of the soul discern— 

Waked by some fond maternal smile, no more 
To sleep so long or sweetly as before ? 

No! Memory cannot reach, with all her power. 

To that new birth, that life-awakening hour. 

No! all the traces of her first employ t 

Are keen perceptions of the senses’ joy, 

And their distaste—what then cOuld they impart ?— 

That figs were luscious, and that rods had smart.— 1 Crabbe. 


DE TROP MANGER, QUE DE FAIM. 
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THAN EVER DIED OF HUNGER. 









































HOPES AND FEAR CHEQUER HUMAN LIFE 


JANUARY. Z 


I 





The ftLEEFlNtt. iSD THE IJIiD, 
ABE BUT A_B l'loi'TJBM. 

BOaXESPEaRE. 


We are fuch fluff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a fleep.—S hakespeare, 


DEATH IN LIFE . 


ow 


foon doth Man decay j 
When clothes are taken from a cheff of fweets 
To Twaddle infants whofe young breath 
Scarce knows the way. 

They are like winding-lheets. 

Which do consign and fend him unto death. 


When boys go firft to bed. 

They ffep into their voluntary graves ; 

Sleep binds them faff ; only their breath 
Makes them not dead : 

Succeflive nights, like rolling waves, 

Convey them quickly, who are bound for death. 


When youth is frank and free, 

And calls for mufic, while his veins do fwell. 
All day exchanging mirth and breath 
In company i 

That mufic fummons to the knell, 

Which fhall befriend him at the houfe of death. 


To tire '—to SUSP?— 

To BLEEPt PfcaidiLtiScE, TO TWEiU* 

SiiAt CTiT. n r, 


When age grows low and weak, 

Marking his grave, and thawing ev’ry year 
Till all do melt, and drown his breath 
t When he would fpeak $ 

A chair or litter ffiows the bier 
Which fhall convey him to the houfe of death. 


When Man grows ffaid and wife. 

Getting a houfe and home, where he may move 
Within the circle of his breath. 

Schooling his eyes j 
That dumb endofure maketh love 
Unto the coffin that attends his death. 


SUR TERRE POINT DE COMPLET EONHEUR. 


MAN PROPOSES GOD DISPOSES. 
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WERE IT NOT FOR HOPE THE HEART WOULD BREAK. 
















































LO OOE SE APRENDE EN LA CUN A SIEMPRE DURA. 


\ THE INFANT. 


NAE MAN GAN MAK HIS AIN HAP. 


Man, ere he is aware, 

Hath put together a folemnity. 

And drefTed his hearfe, while he hath breath 
As yet to fpare. 

Yet, Lord, inftruft us fo to die, 

That all thefe dyings may be life in death. 

George Herbert. 


THE FUTURE A SEALED BOOK . 

H blindnefs to the future ! kindly given. 

That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven ; 
Who fees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perifh, or a fparrow fall; 

Atoms or fyftems into ruin hurled; 

And now a bubble burfl, and now a world. 

Pope. 



>RVBENS - FVTVRI - TEMPORIS ■ EXJTVM * CALIGINOSA ■ NOCTE - PR EM IT 
DEVS - RIDETQVE * SI * MORTALIS ■ VLTRA * FAS • TREPIDAT. 

Horace, 

God, in his wisdom, lias shrouded the future in darkest night: 
and lie smiles when mortals are improperly anxious 
to know what is to happen. 


WINTER AND ITS SOCIAL COMFORTS- 

r 1 ^ HOUGH boundless snows the withered heath deform, 

1 And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm; 

Yet shall the smile of social love repay, 

With mental light, the melancholy day: 

And when its short and snllen moon is o or, 

The ice-chainod waters slumbering on the shore; 

How bright the faggots in the little hall ’ 

Blaze on the hearth, and warm the pictured wall. 

Campbell. 


NAE MAN MAS A TACK O* HIS L IFE. 


1 _ 


WHAT IS LEARNED IN THE CRADLE ALWAYS LASTS. 













































WHO OATS IN J A NI VEER DOTH SOW, 


JANUARY. X 

JANIYEER FREEZE THE POT BY THE FIRE. 


ft 



beautiful thy frosty Morn, 

When brilliants gem each feathery thorn ; 
How fair thy cloudless Noon! 

And through the leafless trees at Night* 

With more than Summer’s softened light 
Shines thy resplendent Moon. 

Barton. 





TIME* AND SEASON* 

WOKK CHANGE IN ALL. 

HIE was ? when* harboured by entwining trees* 
In peaceful Summer time* we lingered here; 
Nor gave one thought of an hibernal breeze* 

But looked on Life as one long smiling Tear. 

Time is* and Truth has triumphed over Hope* 

And all the myth of Childhood’s faith belies; 
Our vanished dreams have narrowed up the scope 
Of what seemed once our brightest destinies. 


Time will be, even as the groaning Earth 
Gives ever back with an increased yield, 
Trained by deep suffering for a future birth* 

We swell the numbers of God’s harvest field. 


What sounds of woe these peaceful woods disturb! 

What wrath seems bursting from the leaden clouds ! 
What blighting of the young and “ tender herb! ” 

What gloom this scarce-remembered scene enshrouds ! 

Yet Nature, ever bountiful and kind* 

Failing her struggling children to release* 

While sternly teaching them to be resigned, 

Warms them to strength beneath a snowy fleece. 

t 

Thomason. 


GOOD HUSBANDRY IS GOOD DIVINITY. 
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OF GOLD AND GROATS WILL HAVE ENOW. 




































BEST TO BEND WHILE IT IS A TWIG. 



THE TWO TEAR OLD . 

deeply wirrning are the ways 
Of Children in their Infant days ! 

The eye that leans the fpeaker through ; 
Th* inquiry if “ the tale he true ? 51 
The dumb fhow, where the word oft fails, 
Yet quite as much as fpeech avails ^ 

The preflure of the foft fond cheek, 

That doth fuch confidence befpeak , 

How truly we may here behold 
The Infant mind of u two year old I” 

In fome, whilft ftill upon the knee, 

The fpirit flruggles to be free; 

Mark too the tempers ruffled fkein, 

As yet held but by ihaffle rein j 
The energy that fpeaks command. 

The adlion done as foon as planned; 

The u tug of war ” in every way 
T hat may enfure the mafiery ; 

And this, perhaps we may be told, 

Is unregenerate “ two year old*” 

O mothers ! watch with trembling joy 
The dawning of your Infant boy $ 

The mind that's formed without a plan. 
Will never make the “ perfect man 5 ” 
Think not that coming years will fwell 
The flock which is not grafted well; 

The fapling which receives no care 
Is little better than a tare: 

Then foon as buds of ill unfold, 

Supprefs them in your u two year old.” 

Anon. 


rain up a rfjim in tijr bias tie sfjoijlii so; anb toijm fie is oib, 
ije toil! not "Depart front it. grab- writ. &£• b. 


THAN ILL TAUGHT. 
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\ THE INFANT. / 


BETTER UNTAUGHT 


SMALL BIRDS MUST HAVE MEAT. 








































CE QUE L’ENPANT OIT AU FOYER 


JANUARY. 


CHILDREN- have wide ears, 


E YERY Infant conies into the world like a delegated prophet, the harbinger and herald 
of good tidings whose office it Is, ** to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children,” 
and to draw “ the disobedient to the wisdom of the just.” Infante recal us from much that 
engenders and encourages selfishness* that freezes the affections* roughens the manners, 
indurates the heart; they brighten the house, deepen love, invigorate exertion, infuse 
courage* and vivify and sustain the charities of life.— Rev. T. Binney, 



UR babes fhall richeft comforts bring 
If tutor'd right* and prove a fpring 
Whence pleafures ever rife : 

But form their minds with find ions care* 
To all that’s manly* good* and fair* 

And train them for the fkies. 

While they our wifeft hours engage. 
They’ll joy our youth, fupport our age* 
And crown our hoary hairs; 

They’ll grow in virtue every day, 

And thus our fondeft loves repay* 

And recomp cafe our cares. 

Cotton. 


THE NURSERY. 

T HE nursery anticipates the school and the church ; it sows the first seed, and in that 
little home the atmosphere of the world first conics into close contact with the child’s 
moral and immortal nature. Looked at in its true light, what is the nursery but just the 
next age in its bud and blossom ? An enlightened regard* therefore, for the highest good of 
our children should make us deeply concerned for that of our domestics : for in contributing 
to their knowledge of God, we are helping to purify the moral atmosphere in which our 
whole household shall live and move, and laying down deeper, by every such effort* the 
foundations of our domestic happiness, and through this* in our share* promoting the true 
prosperity and stability of the commonwealth. It has been justly said, “Families are the 
nurseries both for the state and for the church* the springs which* from their retirements, 
send forth the tributary streams, which by their confluence make up the majestic flow of 
national greatness and prosperity.”— Dit. A. Thompson. 


not correction from tfie cfjitti: for if tftou fastest $im 
m tffa wfa H stall not Trie. ^ nm c>> ^ fc> 


AND DONG TONGUES. 
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LE REND A LA PORTE 



















































CHILDREN PICK UP WORDS AS PIGEONS PEAS 


\ THE INFANT. / 


FIRST FAULTS ARE THEIRS THAT COMMIT THEM. 


’ T7 1 T) wayward Children wonldst thou hold firm rule, 
sun thee in the light of happy faces ? 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these must he thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them, first keep school. 

COLEllIDGE. 


WHAT EDUCATION COMPRISES. 

IRST, there mull proceed a way how to difeern the natural inclinations and 
capacities of children. Secondly, next mull enfue the culture and furnilh- 
ment of the mind. Thirdly, the moulding of behaviour and decent forms. 
Fourthly, the tempering of affections. Fifthly, the quickening and exciting of obferva- 
tion and practical judgment. Sixthly, and the lafl in order, but the principal in value, 
being that which muff knit and confolidate all the reft, is the timely inftilling of con- 
feientious principles and feeds of religion.— Sir Henry Wotton, Re ti quia IVottoman a. 


Haver cum de' putti non e meatier dt tutti. 

Every parent knows not how to bring up a child. 




THE EDUCATION OP CHILDREN. 

I T once happened (at the beginning of all these mistakes) that an anxious mother asked 
Mrs. Barbaul d at what age she should begin to teach her child to read ? “ I should 

much prefer that a child should not be able to read before five years of age,” was the reply. 
« Why then have you written books for children of three ?” “ Because, if young mammas 

will be over busy, they bad better teach in a good way than in a bad one.” I have known 
clever precocious children at three years dunces at twelve, and dunces at six particularly 
clever at sixteen. One of the most popular authoresses of the present day could uot read 
when she was seven. Her mother was rather uncomfortable about it, but said, that as every 
body did learn to read with opportunity, she supposed her child would do so at last. By 
eighteen this apparently slow genius paid the heavy but inevitable debts of her father from 

the profits of her first work, and before thirty had published thirty volumes. 

L IIojt. Miss Murray’s Remarks on Education < 


tljat sspaxitf) Ijts rob tjatfllj ijts *son: hut ije that Icbrth 
him djastenetf} $im betimes. prat. yiii. r., t>. 


SECOND THEIRS THAT PERMIT THEM. 



THE 
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AND UTTER THEM AGAIN AS GOD SHALE PLEASE. 


















































WHEN CHILDREN STAND QUIET, 


JANUARY. /_ 


CHILDREN AND CHICKEN 


CHILDREN. 

O^W much they suffer from our faults,— 
How much from our mistakes,— 

How often } too, c misguided steal’ 

An infant’s misery makes. 

We over-rule, and over-teaek — 

We curb and we confine,—- 
And put the heart to school too soon 
To learn our narrow line. 

No; only taught hy love to love, 

Seems Childhood’s natural task;— 
Affection, gentleness, and love, 

Are all its brief years ask. 

L. E. Landon. 


THE FAULTS OF CHILDREN. 

N or does it do to he always too keen-sighted, or to appear to be so, to little fits 
of wilful ness. Perhaps there is a struggle in the child’s mind between the wish to 
he good and the temptation to be naughty. Have we never such struggles ourselves ? 
Would not a harsh word terminate the conflict in favour of wrong; while a smile, a 
look of kindly encouragement, will strengthen the feeble wish to do right ? If we 
have felt temptation ourselves, let us pity and aid the little creatures, even as we are 
taught that our Saviour, “in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to 
succour them that are tempted,”-—Mns. Pullan, 



MOTHER AND CHILD. 

mHE tie which links mother and child is of such pure and 
X immaculate strength as to he never violated, except by those 
whose feelings are withered by the refining of vitiated society. Holy, 
simple, and beautiful in its construction, the emblem of all we can 
imagine of fidelity and truth, is the blessed tie whose value we feel in 
the cradle, and whose loss we lament on the verge of the very grave 
where our mother moulders in dust and ashes. In all our trials, amid 
all our afflictions, she is our friend : let the world forsake us, she is still 
by our side ; if we sin, she reproves more in sorrow than in anger, nor 
can she tear us from her bosom, nor forget we are her child._ Anon, 


MUST BE PICKING, 
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THEY HAVE DONE SOME HARM 










































MAS AGUADA ALEGRIA ES LA QUE LOS HIJOS DAN 


THE INFANT. 


CHILDREN AND FOOLS 


B O man can tell but he who loves his children, how many 
delicious accents make a man’s heart dance in the pretty 
confer fat ion of thofe dear pledges ; their childifhnefs, their ftammer- 
ing, their little angers, their innocence, their imperfe£tions, their 
neceflities, are fo many little emanations of joy and comfort to him 
that delights in their perfons and fociety.— Jeremy Taylor. 


DEMEANOUR TOWARDS CHILDREN, 

B E always frank and open with your children. Make them trust yon and tell you all 
their secrets* Make them feel at ease with yon, and make free with them. There is 
no such good plaything for grown-up children like yon and me as weans, wee ones. It is 
wonderful wdiat you can get them to do with a little coaxing and fun* You all know this 
as well as I do, and you will practise it every day in your own families. There is a 
pleasant little story out of an old book :—“ A gentleman having led a company of children 
beyond their usual jpiiiney, they began to he weary, and all cried to him to cany them on 
his back, but because of their multitude lie could not do that. £ But, 1 says he, s I ’ll get 
horses for us all ; J then cutting little wands out of the hedges as ponies, and a great stake 
as a charger for himself, this put mettle luto their little legs, and they rode cheerily home. 
So much for a bit of ingenious fun.—D r. Brown's Essay on Health. 




mfgnotte ton enfant, et it te bonnera maint effroi: jour-tm 
a bee Un, rt il te contmtera: nc vis point abrr lui br peur 
b’ni etve maw ft bf gurnet Irs brnts a la fin. 

Str.irli jtF. i. 


CHILDHOOD. 

H APPY those early days, when we 
Breathed in our guiltless Infancy! 
"Who would not love to travel hack, 

And tread again that long-passed track, 
Before the tongue had learned to say 
Aught that the Conscience could bewray, 
Or the sad knowledge to dispense 
A several sin to every sense. 

Anon. 


HAVE MERRY LIVES. 


IS 


THE MOST MIXED JOY IS THAT WHICH GH1LDKEN GIVE, 
































LONG LIFE HATH LONG MISERIES. 


X JANUARY. 


TRAS LOS DIAS VIENE EL SESO. 


Except sc tic conbcitcb, anb become as little rlulbrcn, gc stall 
not enter into tijc fttitgbom of ijeaben. 

iHalf. ybiit, e-, in'. 0. 





OH, LITTLE FEET! 

ij 

little feet! that such long years 
'* Must wander on through holies and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load : 

I, nearer to the wayside inn, 

Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 

Am weary, thinking of your road I 

Oh, little hands ! that, weak or strong, 

Have still to serve or rule so long, 

Have still so long to give or ask : 

I, who so much with hook and pen, 

Have toiled among my fellow men, 

Am weary, thinking of your task. 

Oh, little hearts ! that throb and heat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 

Such limitless and strong desires ; 

Mine, that so long has glowed and burned, 

With passions into ashes turned, 

Now covers, and conceals its fires. 

Oh, little souls ! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 

Direct from Heaven, their source Divine; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 

Ilow red my setting sun appears, 

How lurid looks this soul of mine! 

Longfellow. 


IjoSbdirr stall resettle one of surfj rfiilbren in mg name, rrceibctij me: 
anb bitosoebei stall reccibc me, rrenbett not me, tut Ijim tljat sent me. 

iflnrft if. r., mftff. 0, 



AFTER YEARS COMES WISDOM. 


WISDOM IS NEITHER INHERITANCE NOR LEGACY. 

































NUTR1TURA PASSA NATURA. 


THE INFANT. 


THE FEWER HIS YEARS, 



Childhood. 

E come to being from tlie Night 

As cometh forth the Morning light; 
The World is beautiful and new* 

The Earth is tilled with flowers and dew, 
Birds loudly sing on wing and spray. 
And we more merrily than they. 

We gather strength, we run, we leap, 
Find joy iu every thing—and sleep. 

With Mirth and Beauty hand in hand, 
We take possession of the land: 

Life then is smely not a breath-— 

What then has Life to do with Death? 

A mother’s love, her smiles, her tears, 
Are with us in those happy years; 

The seeds of fond affection sown 
In Youth, that strong in Age are grown ; 
Love, that in part her love repays, 

Her solace in declining days; 

Warmth, light, in Age’s wintry gloom. 
Fair stars, sweet blossoms, to the tomb. 


Then Knowledge comes with Manhood’s Noon—- 
With Care and Sorrow—all too soon. 

The springs of mystery are unsealed, 

Wkatfier was bidden is revealed: 

A common vision is the Spring; 

The rainbow is a common tiling; 

The Morning and the Sunset skies 
Ar e gazed on with familiar eyes; 

The reign of wild delight is o’er; 

And the bright Earth is Heaven no more. 

Howitt. 


La can fa porque fon am ados mas los 
poftreros hijoS, efta por razon que de 
taros no queda efperanza. 


The cause why we love most the 
children which are last horn, is because 
no hope is entertained of others. 


THE FEWER HIS TEARS. 


T 
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NATURE PASSES NURTURE. 



























CHILDREN WHEN LITTLE MAKE PARENTS POOLS 


\ JANUARY. ~Z_ _f 


FilRE DE3 FAMILLE, SOIS FARTOUT 


Y E weak admirers of a grape, or rofe, 

Behold my wild magnificence of fnows ! 
See my keen froft her glafiy bofom bare. 
Mock the faint Sun, and bind the fluid air ! 


Becket, 



JANUARY. 

icy gale, oft fhifting o’er the pool, 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
Arrefts the bick’ring tlorm. 

Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard reflects 
A double noife* * * * * 

* * * * * It freezes on 

Morn, late riling o’er the drooping world, 

Lifts her pale eye, unjoyous. Then appears 
The various labour of the fiJent Night: 

Prone from the dripping cave, and dumb eafeade, 
Whofe idle torrents only feem to roar, 

The pendent icicle, the froft-work fair, 

Where tranficnt hues and fancied figures rife; 
Wide-fpoutcd o’er the hill, the frozen brook 
A livid trail:, cold gleaming on the morn. 


Thomson, 


A LAS! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay; 

And winds were soft, and woods were green, 

And the song ceased not with the day I 

But still wild music is abroad, 

Pale, desert woods, within your crowd ; 

And gathered winds in hoarse accord 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 

Chill airs, and win Pry winds, my ear 
c Has grown familiar with your song; 

I hear it in the opening year: 

I listen, and it cheers me long. 

Longfellow. 


DERNIER COUCHE, PREMIER DEBOUT. 
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WHEN GREAT, ANXIOUS. 



































CHILDREN CRY FOR NUTS AINU APPLES, 


THE INFANT. Z 


WHAT GOD WILL NO FROST GAN KILL, 






UNREST AND CHILDHOOD. 

X 

|NBEST! Unrest! the passion-panting sea 
Watches the unveiled beauty of the stars 
Like a great hungry souk The unquiet clouds 
Break and dissolve* then gather in a mass, 

And float like mighty icebergs through the bine* 
Seasons, like phantoms* sweep the face of earth; 
Heaven yearns in stars* Down comes the frantic rain * 
We heat the wail of the remorseful winds 
In their strange penance. And this wretched orb 
Knows not the sense of rest; a maniac world 
Homeless and sobbing through the deep she goes. 

| j ( A Child runs past. ) 

0 thou bright thing* fresh from the hand of God; 

The motions of thy dancing limhs are swayed 
By the unceasing music of thy being! 

Nearer I seem to God when looking on thee. 

’Tis ages since He made his youngest star. 

His hand was on thee as ’twerc yesterday, 

Thou later revelation! Silver stream, 

Breaking with laughter from the lake divine 
Whence all things flow, 0 bright and singing babe, 

What wilt thou he hereafter ? 

Alexander Smith. 


O il! enviable early days, 

When dancing thoughtless Pleasure's maze, 
To care, to guilt unknown! 

How ill exchanged for riper times, 

To feel the follies, or the crimes 
Of others, or my own I 
Ye tiny elves, that guiltless sport, 

Like linnets in the hush, 0 

Ye little know' the ills ye court, 

When manhood is your wish! 

IIobt, Burns. 


nnn HATH A GREAT SHARE IN A LITTLE HOUSE. 
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OLD MEN FOR GOLD AND SILVER. 
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JANUARY. 




Y 


UT AHGILLA ITA JUVENTUS. 


The cherilhed fields 
Put on their Winter robe of pureft white. 

J Tis brightnefs all j fave where the new fnow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar heads - t and, ere the languid fun 
Faint from the weft emits his evening ray, 

Earth’s univerfal face, deep-hid and chill, 

Is one wild dazzling wafte, that buries wide 
The works of man, 

Thomson* 

A LREADY now the Snowdrop dares appear, 

The first pale blossom of tip nnripened year i 
As Flora’s breath, by some transforming power, 

Had changed an icicle into a flower; 

Its name and line the scentless plant retains, 

And Winter lingers in its icy veins* 

Mbs* Babbauld* 



CCEUR D'E^FAHT CARTE BLANCHE. 
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THE SECOND 
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AGE 
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F E B R U A RY 
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rpRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE 

L SHOULD GO.-AS THE SAPLING IS 

PRUNED AND BENT, SO WILL IT GROW. 


.IIII WMliWHMtmf l f ' . 


■J a h-hI'E'e lirKr 6 n v p. \.-a. 






























































































































































BEAUTY AND YOUTH MISPENT 


II 





TANDEM FIT 
SUKCULTJS ARBOR 






LEARN. LOVELY BOY; 


BE WITH INSTRUCTION WISE : 


THE TREEUNG GROWS 
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THE MONTHS IN THE YEAR 


FEBRUARY, 



THE SCHOOLBOY 


Y. } HILE childhood reigns, the sportive hoy 
it Learns only prettily to toy; 

I And while he roves from play to play, 
m The wanton trifles life 


away. —Broome. 




ID Um ^ cn camE jrft)VU3Vl> sitting 
^ J ' | f ^ 3fn an olb EEagon, for ijc coulb not rite, 
Pfljg Braune of tin a ftsijog for tlje season fitting, 
|1|| SBijicij through tijefloob before bib softlg slgbc 
f||||! 2lnb stnim along; get bub Ije bg t)ts stbc 
••F? HHs plobj anb barn esse fit to till tijr gromtb, 
|^1) toolcs to prune tljc tvrrs, before the pribc 
0f hastening prime bib malic tljrm burgein 
rounb. Spenser. 


LofTT^K! 

FO^pIfTC. 

htJDe ► 


jMK/;ft 


* # * # Each profpeft now 

How wild, how fli a p clefs ! it reams which ufed to flow 

With hafty currents, lazy creep, beneath 

Th’ incumbent inow. The tall fir’s loaded branch 

Waves like the oftrich plume : the fleecy fhower 

Whirl’d in its falling, forms unreal’hills, 

And faithlefs levels. George Keate. 


THE WTED VIlSCE *fe 


AN L- 


FEBRUEER DOTH CUT AND SHEER. 


FEBRUARY MAKES A BRIDGE, AND MA RCH B REAKS IT. 


r 
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FEAR A FAIR FEBRUEER- 















































































































that hath no children knows not what is love. 


FEBRUARY. 


THE HEART OF A CHILD IS A WHITE UNW RITT EN PAGE. 



The Period of Childhood is y e happieft. 


Iffjen toert ffjcuc fueugljt unto Ijint Iittlr rJjtlbunt, tfjat i)£ put 
ijm Ijanfcs mt fijcm* nub ywm : anif tije rrtufertr tijnu. 

mt Wtm* 0aftr f Suffer little rfjilbten, ait* fothtb ttjem not, to 
romr unto me: fm* of smrij is tlje ferngbom of ijrabrn, 

Hnt) Se lain fjis ijembss on tiffin, anb bepatteb t&cnrf. 

iHatt. yrtr* J^jU* yiti. 


THE COMFORT OF A CHILD, 

C ALL not that man wretched, who, whatever else he suffers as to pain inflicted, pleasure 
denied, has a child for whom he hopes, and on whom he dotes. Poverty may grind 
him to the dust, obscurity may cast its darkest mantle over him, the song of the gay may be 
far from his own dwelling, his face may be unknown to his neighbours, and his voice may 
be unheeded by those among whom he dwells—even pain may rack his joints, and sleep flee 
from his pillow ; but he has a gem with which he would not part for wealth defying 
computation, for fame filling a world’s ear, for the luxury of the highest health, or for the 
sweetest sleep that ever sat upon a mortal's eye,— Ooleiudge. 


Y E who have said that this world has no pleasure, 
Gaze on the father who weeps o’er his boy, 

Gaze on the mother who smiles on her treasure^ 

And own that on earth there is fulness of joy. 

A yon. 


LITTLE CHILDREN, 

I THINK them the Poetry of the World-—the fresh flowers of our hearths and homes; 

little conjurors, with their “natural magic” evoking by their spells what delights and 
enriches all ranks, and equalises the different classes of society. Often as they bring with 
them anxieties and cares, and live to occasion sorrow and grief, we should get on very badly 
without them. Only think, if there was never anything anywhere to be seen but great 
grown-up men and women ! How we should long for the sight of a little child ! A child 
softens and purifies the heart, warming and melting it by his gentle presence ; it enriches 
the soul by new feelings, and awakens within it what is favourable to virtue. 

HEY. T. BlNNEY. 


AS THE AULD COCK CRAWS THE YOUNG COCK LEARNS. 
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CHILDREN ARE POOR MEN'S RICHES. 
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\t he schoolbo y/ 

BOYS WOULD BE MEN. 


flc Sgc content toitlj its ofon (Estate. 



Sail) tije tittle Sop, 

In tijougin Ijoto oft tfjat ije 
Bit) toisj) of (Boti, to 'scape tljc rot), 
& tall BOting man to be. 


rije young man cfce tljat feels 
ffl$is Do lies toitlj pains opprrst, 
Ujoln tie toon It be a tief) olt man, 
Co lite ant lie at rest: 


Cije iirij olt man if) at sees 
|t)is ent train on so sore, 
$}oto ije toon It be a top again, 
Co libc so rnuclj tljc more. 


Mdjereat full oft I smilet, 

Co sre ijoto all ttjrse tijree, 
jFrom top to man, ant man to toy, 
OBoul* rijop ant djange trgrre. 
***** 
£2.*t)crrat I sigijet, ant salt, 
jfarrlurU my toontet joy, 

Crass up ttjy pad:, ant trutge from me, 
Co etrry little toy; 


Snt tell tljem tfjus from me, 

Cljeir time most ijappy is, 

If to ttru' time tfjcy reason ijat, 
Co fcneto tlje trutfj of tfjis. 


CEarl of jturrrii. 


* 

to 

to 


to 

# 

to 

to 



HILE yet the Spring is young, while earth unbinds 
Her frozen bofom to the weftern winds ; 

While mountain fnows diflblve agamft the Sun, 

, . -t 


And ftreams, yet new, from precipices run ; 
E'en in this early dawning of the year^ 
Produce the plough and yoke the Ilurdy fleer. 


VIRGIL. 


plough or not plo ugh, YOU must p_at your RENT. 
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TO RIPEN INTO MISCHIEF. 

















































































CHILD MAY HAVE TOO MUCH OF HIS MOTHERS BLESSING. 


L 


FEBRUARY. 


A HAPPY HEART MAKES A BLOOMING FACE- 


T HE verdure of tlie plain lies buried deep 

Beneath the dazzling deluge: and the bents 
And coarser grass npspearing o’er the rest, 

Of late unsightly and unseen, now shine 
Conspicuous, and in bright apparel clad 
And fledged with icy feathers, nod superb. 

Tbe cattle mourn in corners, where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep 
In unrecumbent sadness. There they wait 
Their wonted fodder, not like hungering man, 

Fretful if un supplied, but silent, meek, 

And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 

Cower, 

$3rccotit]J ot Intellect in (Eijtfornx. 

ne&er tmret) Jjopt tmtcj) from tfyts? great Iirgmnmgs of intellect anb of 
inemcu'ib toJjirtj are netrrHjelc^ sfo muclj atmiretr in rtjirbrnu £ fiimtu 
torll lijat tijey mmt first route to fljcir sdrcngtfj, atrtr if tfjosc fflings 
sljrto tSaimdbrs earlier, it is not tije tetter for it—SBuftjag mTi* 


Y OU lhall never light upon an ill-natured Man who was not an ill-natured 
Child, and gave feveral teftimonies of his being fo, to difeeming 
per fons, long before the ufe of his reafon.— Dr. South. 



RING thy children up in learning and obedience, yet without outward aufterity, 
Praife them openly, reprehend them fecretly. Give them good countenance 
and convenient maintenance according to thy ability, other wife thy life will 
feem their bondage, and what portion thou flialt leave them at thy death, they will thank 
death for it and not thee. And I am perfuaded that the foolifli cockering of fome 
parents, and the over ftern carriage of others, caufeth more men and women to take 
ill courfes, than their own vicious inclinations.— Lord Burleigh. 


The real Orphan is not Jie who has loft his Father, but he whole 
Father gave him no education.— Bielioth^que Grientale. 


YOUTH AND WHITE PAPER TAKE ANY IMPRESSION. 


CHEERFUL COUNTENANCE IS THE INDEX OF A GOOD NATURE 







































IF ON CANDLEMAS DAY IT BE SHOWER AND RAIN, 


THE SCHOOLBOY / 


IF CAKDLEMAS DAT BE FAIR AND BRIGHT, 


EDUCATION . 

,J T"^IS granted, and no plainer truth appears, 

Our moft important are our carlieft years ; 
The mind, impreilible and foft, with eafe 
Imbibes and copies what fhe hears and fees, 

And through life’s labyrinth holds fa ft the clue 
That Education gives her, falfe or true* 

An t ok* 


mM0V if ©ouflj he staftrt gftaijjljt atrt not atorg, tfjc to^olc 
(Ttmunmitoraitl; toil! floungij thereafter, Eager 


SOTS THAI ARE DULL , TO BE BORNE WITH IF DILIGENT 

1NES, the ftronger they be, the more lees they have when they are new. 
1 Many boys are muddy headed till they be clarified with age, and fuch 
J afterwards prove the beft. Briftol diamonds are both bright, and Iquared, 
and pointed by nature, and yet are foft and worthless ; whereas Orient ones 
in India are rough and rugged naturally* Hard, rugged, and dull natures of youth, 
acquit theinfdves afterwards the jewels of the country, and therefore their dullnefs at 
fir ft is to be borne with, if they be diligent* That fchoolmaftcr defer ves to be beaten 
himfelf who beats Nature in a boy for a fault* And I queftion whether all the whipping 
in the world can make their parts which are naturally fluggilh, rife one minute before 
the hour Nature hath appointed. I3 R > Thomas Fuller. 


41MPEOYEMENT depends far less upon length of tasks and 1 
Jl hours of application than is supposed. Children can take 
in but a little each day ; they are like a vase with a 
narrow neck ; you may pour little or pour much, but 
nmch wUl not enter at a time. 

Michelet* 




Let no fond sire a boy’s ambition trust* 
To make him study, let him see he must, 

Crabbe* 


WINTER WILL MATE ANOTHER FLIGHT, 


WINTER IS GONE, HE WILL NOT GOME AGAIN* 












































QUAND le jour croit, aussi fait le froid. 


FEBRUARY, 


BLAW the wind never so fast, 


APOSTROPHE TO THE EARLY SONG OP THE BLACKBIRD. 

ancle-deep in snow, ere break of day, 

The herdsman to the frozen sheep-walk steals, 

And tenderly removes the lambs away 

Prom bleating ewes, that follow at his heels. 

Thrice is th} r calling blessed ! He said, who spake 
In tones that God nor mortal had before, 

“ I, the Good Shepherd, for my followers' sake 
Will give my life, that I may theirs restore. 

But soon the murky darkness clears away, 

And struggling light leads out the humid dawn ; 

The seatliefiil winds, with lessening voice, obey 
The wistful summons of the breaking morn. 





i There’s joy in Light!—soon as the faintest gleam 

Darts through the tangled length of sterile boughs—- 
The enamoured blackbird eyes the furtive beam, 

And pours, in mellow tones, his early vows. 

I love thy harmony—full-toned and bold—- 
Thou daring scorner of old Winter’s rage! 

Thy songs the music of the woods uphold ; 

Thy lonely strains each peaceful thought engage. 

I would such thoughts might ever dwell with me, 

To teach me patiently my lot to bear; 

That for each favour I might grateful be, 

And with my neighbour every blessing share. 

Again sing out! Tell us that daisies bloom; 

That violets are peeping through the grass; 

That there are skies of blue above the gloom, 

And woodland notes that even thine surpass. 



Tell us, however dark our lives appear— 

Though sternest sorrows glaze the saddened eye— 
That latent Life and Truth are everywhere, 

And Faith’s rich fountains every want supply. 


IT WILD LOWER AT LAST. 


Z 20 \ 


WMEN THE DAY LENGTHENS, THE COLD STRENGTHENS. 























































SCHOOLBOYS ARE THE MOST REASONABLE PEOPL E IN THE WORLD 


1 


r 


_ \the schoolboy/ _ 

BACHELORS' WIVES AND MAIDS' CHILDREN 


Leaving the cold, unyielding earth below, 

The rooks, companioned, on high branches cling, 
And lay their solemn faces to the slow 

Uncertain waitings of approaching Spring, 

Thomason. 


THE 



A SCHOOL —THE SCHOOL A WOULD, 

E mmie the world a school, for day by day 

We something learn, till we are called away ; 

5 The school we name a world—for vice anti pain, 
Fraud and contention, there begin to reign; 

And much, in fact, this lesser world can show 
Of grief and crime that in the greater grow. 

* * # * In that still-hated school 

How the meek suiter, how the haughty rule; 

There soft, ingenuous, gentle minds endure 
Ills that ease, time, and friendship fail to cure: 

There the best hearts, and those who shrink from sin, 
Find some seducing imp to draw them in; 

Who takes infernal pleasure to impart 
The strongest poison to the purest heart. 

* * * * Yon boy heboid: 

How hot the vengeance of a heart so cold I 
See how he heats whom he had just reviled 
And made rebellious—that imploring child: 

How iierce his eye, how merciless his blows, 

And how his anger on his insult grows. 

Crabee. 


CHILDREN RELEASED EROM SCHOOL. 

L IKE sportive deer they coursed about, 

And shouted as they ran, 

Turning to mirth all things of earth, 

As only children can; 

But the usher sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man, , 

Hoon. 


ARE ALWAYS WELL TAUGHT. 
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THEY CARE NOT HOW LITTLE THEY HAVE FOR THEIR MONEY. 








































































AS SPARKS FLY UPWARDS TO THE SKY, 


FEBRUARY. 



THERE IS A CROOK IK EVERY LOT. 


THE SCHOOL-USHER . 

W HERE I at once empowered to ftiew 
My ut mo ft vengeance on my foe, 

To punifli with extreme!! rigour 
I could inflict no penance bigger, 

Than,—ufmg him as Learning's tool,— 

To make him Uflier at a School. 

For not to dwell upon the toil 
Of working on a barren foil, 

And labouring with inceffant pains 
To cultivate a blockheads brains* 

The duties there but ill befit 
The love of letters, arts, or wit* 

For once, it hurts me to the foul, 

To brook confinement or control! 1 y 
Still to be pinioned down to teach 
The Syntax and the Parts of Speech ; 

Or, what perhaps is drudgery worfe, 

The links, and points, and rules of Verfe ; 

To deal out authors by retail, 

Like penny pots of Oxford ale £ 

Oh ! *tis a fervice irkfome more 
Than tugging at the fiavilh oar ! 

Yet fuch his talk, a difmal truth, 

Who watches o'er the bent of youth. 

And while a paltry ftipend earning, 

He fows the richcft feeds of learning, 

And tills their minds with proper care, 

And fees them their due produce bear ; 

No joys, alas ! his toil beguile, 

His own lies fallow all the while* 

4 Yet ft ill he 5 s on the road, 1 you fay, 

4 O f L earn i n g/ W hy, per ha ps h e in ay ; 

But turns like horfes in a mill, 

Not getting on, nor ftanding ft ill ; 

For little way his learning reaches, 

Who reads no more than what he teaches. 

/ —- Rqbt< Lloyd. 
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EVERY PATH HATH ITS PUDDLE, 
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SO MAH WAS BORN TO MISERY. 




















































refuge in abversitt, 
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THE SCHOOLBOY 


LEARNING IS THE EYE OF THE MIND; 






there what mix’d conditions rim ! 
The orphan lad; the widow’s son ; 
And Fortune’s favour’d care—* 
The wealthy born, for whom she hath 
Mac-Adamised the future path— 

The Nabob’s pamper’d heir! 

Some brightly starr’d—some evil born,— 
For honour some,—and some for scorn ;— 
For fair or foul renown! 

Good, bad, indifferent—none may lack! 
Look here’s a White, and there’s a Black! 
And there’s a Creole brown! 




Some laugh and sing, some mope and weep, 
And wish their frugal sires would keep 
Their only sons at home 
Some tease the future tense, and plan 
The full-grown doings of the man, 

And pant for years to come l 


A foolish wish! there’s one at hoop; 
And four at fives I and five who stoop 
The marble taw to speed ! 

And one that curvets in and out, 
Reining his fellow cob about,— 
Would I were in his steed ! 

;i Yet he would gladly halt and drop 
That boyish harness off, to swop 
With this world’s heavy van— 

To toil, to tug, 0 little fool 1 
While thou cansjt he a horse at school 
To wish to he a man! 


^9 


an ornament in prosperity, 


z 
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AND A PROVISION IN OLD AGE 

























































BIRTH IS MUCH, BUT BREEDING IS MORE 


X FEBRUARY. X 


LADS WILL, BE MEN. 








s 

Perchance thou deem’st It were a tiling 
To wear a crown—to be a king! 

And sleep on regal down ! 

Alas ! thou know’st not kingly cares; 

Par happier is thy head that wears 
That hat without a crown ! 

And dost thou think that years acquire 
Kew added joys ? Dost think thy sire 
More happy than his son? 

That manhood J s mirth ? Oh, go thy ways 
To Drury-Lane when —-— plays f 
And see how forced our fun! 

Thy taws are hrave!—thy tops are rare!— 

Our tops are spun with coils of care, 

Our dumps are no delight I 
The Elgin Marbles are hut tame, 

And ’tis at best a sorry game 
To fly the Muse’s Kite ! 

Our hearts are dough, our heels are lead, 

Our topmost joys fall dull and dead 
Like balls with no rebound ! 

And often with a faded eye 
We look behind, and send a sigh 
Towards that merry ground ! 

Then be contented. Thou hast got 
The most of heaven in thy young lot; 

There’s sky-blue in thy cup! 

Thou Tt find thy Manhood all too fast— 

Soon come, soon gone ! and Age at last 
A sorry breaking up / 

Hoou. 


EA - PYERIS . DISCENDA - SVNT * QV1BVS * VIRI * SVNT - VSVRL— Plough. 

The Boy who best learns all he can, 

Will best succeed when he’s a Man. 


PLAY WITH YOUR PLAY-FAIRS, 


PLAY AT SMALT, GAMES RATHER THAN STAND OUT. 

































WINTER’S THUNDER MAKES SUMMER WONDER. 


\THE SCHOOLBOY, 


J 


WE 


HAVE ALL FORGOTTEN 



*1 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BOYHOOD. 

| E it a weakness, it deserves some praise; 

We love the play-place of our early days: 

The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 

The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 

The very name we carved existing still I 
The bench on which we sat while deep employ'd 
Tho’ mangled, hack'd, and liew'd, not yet destroy’d ; 
The little ones, unbutton'd, glowing hot, 

Playing our games, and on the very spot; 

As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw: 

To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 

Or drive it devious with a dext’rous pat. 

The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollection of our own delights, 

That, viewing it, wc seem almost t’ obtain 
Our innocent sweet simple years again. 

This fond attachment to the well-known place, 
When first we started into life’s long race, 
Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 

We feel it even in Age, and at our latest day. 

COWFEB. 
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T is with Youth as with plants; from the firft fruits they bear we 
learn what may be expefled of them in future. Demophilus. 


4^ a m BROUGH hedge-row leaves in drifted heaps 
j ' J. Left by the stormy blast ^ 

^ k The little hopeful blossom peeps, ^ ^ ' 


I 

H 


And tells of Winter past; 

A few leaves flutter from the woods 
That hung the season through, 
Leaving their place for swelling buds 
To spread their leaves anew. 



Clabe. 


more than we remember. 
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THE FULL MOON BRINGS FAIR 































































FEBRUARY. 
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FEBRUARY FILL DIKE, 



THE JOYS OF YOUTH. 

ow Terr lovely art tlion in the Young* 

Oh, Life! ere known to them the wasting pain 
That wrings the nerves with cureless agony ! 

Or shame that fires the brain* or the world's wrong 


That crushes like a rock ; or guilty hopes 
That ponder others' pain; or overwrought toil 
That crouches clown in torpor and despair; 

Or stolid crime* that mocks at worlds to come; 

Or the wild bell of triple-fang’d remorse* 

That trembles only with fantastic dread 
It dares not face or question* In the Young* 

Life is a good, and only in the Young, 

Whose organs play with ease; whose warm veins 
With tides of simple gladness ; whose light breasts 
Lodge happy inmates yet; nor fear Old Time, 

With all his growing pack of hopes deceived. 

And toils unrecompeused, and trust betray’d;— 

Of honour’s due refused, Virtue belied* 

And scorn unmerited endured of want ;— 

Of deep affections rooted in the core 
Of their frail beings, blasted by the breath 
Of sleepless envy; of the fond ties 
Twined round the heart by Nature, virtue, love, 
Severed by death all merciless* or now 
Heading the bosom’s tenderest chords withal, 

That heal no more ; no* never! 




* * * * * Oil! for a charm 

To hind for ever fast* the am’ranth wreath 
Young life puts on* and lift from Age’s brow, 
Bleeding and wrung, tlr eternal crown of thorns* 
It may not be; the lot is east and drawn, 

Nor can be put aside ; save by the arm 
That could roll round with ease the flaming sun 
Backward, astbnisk’d* on his axis Arm. 

Ball* 
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BE IT B LACK, OR BE IT WHITE. 
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ON VALENTI NE’S DAY, WILL A GOOD GOOSE DAY 


THE SCHOOLBOY,/ 


LIFE WOULD BE TOO SMOOTH 


Boyhood . 




AY hope is theirs by fancy fed, 
Lefs pleafing when poffefl’d ; 
The tear forgot as foon as filed, 
The funfhine of the breaft ; 
Theirs buxom Health, of rofy hue, 

Wild Wit, Invention ever new. 

And lively Cheer, of Vigour bom j 
The thoughtlcfs day, the eafy night, 

The fpirits pure, the fl umbers light, 

That fly the approach of morn. 

Alas ! regardlefs of their doom 
The little victims play ! 

No fenfc have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day: 

. Yet fee, how all around them wait 

The minifters of human fate. 

And black Misfortune’s baleful train ! 

Ah ! fhow them where in ambufh (land, 

To feifce their prey, the murderous band ! 

Oh, tell them they are men ! 

* * * * * 

Yet, ah ! why Ihould they know their fate, 

Since Sorrow never comes too late, 

And happinefs too fwiftly flies ? 

Thought would deftroy their paradife. 

No more ;—where ignorance is blifs, 

*Tis folly to be wife. 

Gray* 


Two things are absolutely needfary to young people; Exercife to render 
them rob u ft, and Difcipline to make them good and wife. ^ LAro * 


Moderate amufements are refrefhing to the mind. Games, 
therefore, fhould be permitted to youth, as conducive 
alike to the health oi the mind and the body. 

Quintilian. 


IF IT HAD NO FLUBS IN IT. 
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SAINT VALENTINE, SET THY HOPPER BY MINE 

































































SON’S MY SON TILL HE HATH GOT HIM A WIFE; 


FEBRUARY. 
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CHILDREN INCREASE THE CARES OR LIFE, 



5Wg 




ITTLE sportive beauty, say, 


Must thy childish joys decay? 
Every thought, where Life is new, 
Is as fresh as morning dew; 

Fancy, oil its buoyant wing, 

Seeks the breast of laughing Spring; 
And the young heart takes delight 
In each natural sound and sight. 

Might thy childhood, almost past, 
Blissful age! for ever last, 

Mingling with expanding sense, 

Spotless truth and innocence; 

Like the painted bow above, 

Full of promise, peace, and love! 

Like a bark upon the sea,— 

Such is Childhood's memory, 

Leaving on the infant mind 
Not a trace of grief behind; 

Like a sky of summer blue, 

Such is Childhood's onward view, 

All as vague, and all as bright, 

Beaming with unclouded light* 

Thy mind knows not an anxious doubt, 

It never heard of Sin; 

’Tis heedless of the World without, 

Rapt in its World within. 

With flaxen hair and bright blue eyes, 

A sprightlier fairy never smiled, 

And, I would some spell devise 
To keep my favourite still a Child. 

I know that soon a riper grace 
Will rest upon thy maiden face; 

But then, thou wilt not be 
The same fair Child to me, 

That came on winged feet 
My well known steps to greet. 

With flaxen hair and bright blue eyes, 

A sprightlier fairy never smiled, 

And I would fain some spell devise 
To keep my fairy still a Child. 

Loan Pobghestel 


BUT MITIGATE THE REMEMBRANCE OF DEATH, 
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BUT MY DAUGHTER'S MY DAUGHTER. ALL HER LIFE. 














































HAPPY IS HE WHO IS HAPPY IN HIS CHILDR EN. 


Xthe schoolboy/ 


DO BUSINESS, BUT BE NOT A SUAVE TO IT. 


THE FATHER’S DUTY. 

FIE father who plunges into business so deeply that he has no leisure 
for domestic duties and pleasures, and whose only intercourse with bis 
children consists in a brief word of authority, or a surly lamentation over 
their intolerable expensiveness, is equally to be pitied and to be blamed. 

What right has he to devote to other pursuits the time which God has allotted to Ids 
children ? Nor is it an excuse to say that he earmot support liis family iu their present 
style of living without this effort. I ask, by what right can his family demand to live iu a 
manner which requires him to neglect his most solemn and important duties ? Nor is it an 
excuse to say that he wishes to leave them a competence* Is he under obligation to leave 
them that competence which he desires ? Is it an advantage to be relieved from the 
necessity of labour ? Besides, is money the only desirable bequest winch a father can leave 
to his children ? 

Surely, well cultivated intellects, hearts sensible to domestic affection, the love of 
parents, and brethren, and sisters, a taste for home pleasures, habits of order, regularity, and 
industry, hatred of vice and vicious men, and a lively sensibility to the excellence of virtue, 
are as valuable a legacy as an inheritance of property—‘Simple property, purchased by the 
loss of every habit which would render that property a blessing,— Wayland’s Moral Science. 


BOYISH HABITS. 

(Sk 1| HAVE sometimes thought of breaking myself of what are termed boyish habits ; 

but reflection has satisfied me that if would be very foolish, and that I should 
WM esteem it a blessing that I can find amusement in everything, horn tossing a 
cricket-ball to negotiating a treaty with the Emperor of China. Men who will give them¬ 
selves entirely to business, and despise (which is them term) trifles, may be very able in their 
general Conception of the great outlines of a plan, but they feel a want of knowledge which 
Is only to be gained by mixing with all classes in the world, when they come to those lesser 
points upon which its successful execution may depend.— Kay/s Life of Sir John Makvlm. 




T HE dayspring of Youth still unclouded by sorrow. 

Alone on itself for enjoyment depends; 

But drear is the twilight of Age, if it borrow 

No warmth from the smile of—Wife, children, and friends* 

TIon. W. It Spencer. 


wIfe and childre n are hos tages given to fort une 
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ROYET DADS MAY MAK SOBER MEN. 
























































WHEN THE CLOUDS ARE ON THE HILLS, 


FEBRUARY. 


$ATNT MATTHEI SENDS SAP INTO THE TREE, 



APPROACH OF SPRING . 

OW that the Winter's gone, the earth hath loft 
Her fnow-white robes, and now no more the fro ft 
Candies the grafs, or calls an icy cream 
Upon the lllver lake, or cryftal ftream; 

But the warm fun thaws the benumbed earth. 

And makes it tender ; gives a facred birth 
To the dead fwallow ; wakes in hollow tree 
The drowfy cuckoo, and the humble bee ; 

Now do a choir of chirping mmftrels bring 
In triumph to the world the Youthful Spring, 

The valleys, hills, and woods, in rich array, 

Welcome the coming of the longed for May ^ 

Now all things fmile* 

Carew. 



mu. 


r joyous time nob) nigijrffj fast, 
S’fjnt sfjntl allrggr tips bitter blast, 
&nb slake ti)t inter so nub. 
Birkrr, £2Uilljje, tljou bantrst bell; 
jfor Sli^intcr's bvatij brgins to guell, 
&nb pleasant SptfoB appeared: 

Che grass nob) ’gins to br rtfvesij’b, 
CIjc sballob preps out of fjer nest, 

Hnb clcubj) bclkin rlrarrti). 

Brest not tijilkr same ijaUitfjorn stub, 
31)ob braglg it brgins to bub, 

&nb uffet tjis teitber ijeab ? 

,-jFlora nob calletf) fortij rarlj flobrv, 

3nb bibs make rraby ffilaia’s botarr. 

*yciiSfr. 


The operations of Nature and their caufes, produce continual changes; nothing 
is fiationary. Behold the immenfe extent of the Pali and of the 
Future, in which all things difappear.— Marcus Aurelius. 


EVERYTHING HATH ITS TIME. 
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THEY’LL COME DOWN BY THE MILLS. 




































i^YEZ EN DIEU TOUTE VOTRE ESP^HANCE. 
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GOD WHO MADE THE WORLD SO WISELY, 


THE HUMAN SEASONS. 

F OUR Seasons fill the measure of tlie year; 

There are four Seasons in the mind of Man: 
He has his trusty Spring, when fancy clear 
Takes in all beauty with an easy span: 

He has his Summer, when luxuriously 
Spring’s honied cud of youthful thought he loves 
To ruminate, and by such dreaming nigh 
Is nearest unto heaven: quiet coves 
His soul has in its Autumn, when his wings 
He furleth dose; contented so to look 
On mists in idleness—to let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. 

He has his Winter too of pale misfeature, 

Or else he would forego his mortal nature. 

Keats. 


THE VOICE OF THE SEASONS. 

T HERE is in the revolution of time, a kind of warning Voice which summons us to 
thought and reflection ; and every Season, as it arises, speaks to us of the analogous 
character which we ought to maintain. From the first openings of the Spring to the last 
desolation of Winter, the days of the year are emblematical of the state and of the duties 
of Man : and whatever may be the period of our journey, we can scarcely look up to the 
heavens, ami mark the path of the Sun, without feeling either something to animate ns upon 
onr course* or to reprove us for our delay* 

When the Spring appears, when the earth is covered with its tender green, and the song 
of happiness is heard in every shade, it is a call to ns to religious hope and joy. Over the 
infant year the breath of heaven seems to blow with paternal softness, and the heart of man 

willingly partakes in the joyfulness of awakened Nature. 

When Summer reigns, and every element is filled with life, and the Sun, me a gmn , 
pursues his course through the firmament above, it is the season of adoration We see there, 
as it were, the majesty of the present God ; and wherever we direct our eyes, the glory of the 

Lord seems to cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. . 

When Autumn comes, and the annual miracle of Nature is completed, it is the appro¬ 
priate season of thankfulness and praise. The heart bends with instinctive gratitude before 
Him whose benevolence never slumbers nor sleeps, and Who, from the throne of glory, yet 
remembereth the things that are in heaven and earth. . 

The season of Winter has also similar instructions. To the thoughtful and g 

mind it comes not without a blessing upon its wings', and perhaps the no > cs u -~ 011 ~ o 
religion are to be learned amid its clouds and storms.— Rev. Arch. Alison. 


AS WISELY GOVERNS IT. 
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PUT THY WHOLE TRUST IN GOD, 


















































GOD IS ALWAYS AT LEISURE TO DO GOOD 


FEBRUARY, 


CEDE 


DEO. 


CHILDHOOD. 

N OW la the May of life. Careering round* 

Jay wings his feet* joy lifts him from the ground* 
Pointing to such* well might Cornelia say* 

When the rich casket shone in bright array* 
u These are viy Jewels ! ” Well of such as he, 

When Jesus spake, well might his language he, 

“ Suffer these little ones to come to me! ?J 

Rogers. 


PROVIDENCE. 

J UST as a Mother, with sweet, pious face, 

Yearns towards her little children from her seat, 
Gives one a kiss, another an embrace, 

Takes this upon her knee, that on her feet ; 

And while from actions, looks, complaints, pretences 
She learns their feelings, and their various will, 

To this a look, to that a word dispenses, 

And whether stern or smiling, loves them still,— 

So Providence! for us, high, infinite, 

Slakes our necessities its watchful task; 

Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our wants, 

And e’en if it denies what seems our right, 

Either denies, because ’twould have us ask, 

Or seems but to deny, or in denying, grants ! 

Eelioai a . 


1 would desire for a friend, the son who never resisted the tears of his mother. 

Lacratelle, 


IS pad : the iron North has fpent his rage ; 

Stern Winter now re fig ns the lengthening day \ 
The ftormy bowlings of the wind affuage, 

And warm o’er ether Weftern breezes play. 

Michael Bruce. 


YIELD TO PROVIDENCE. 
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TO THOSE THAT ASK IT, 








































HEAT NOR COED 
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I CONFIDE, AND AM CONTENT. 
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EAKLY SPUING. 



ROM the sod no crocus peeps, 

And tlie snow-drop scarce is seen, 
And the daffodil yet sleeps 

In it's shearing sheath of green; 
Yet the naked groves among 
Is an homeless music heard, 

And a welcoming is sung, 

’Till the leafless boughs are stirred 
With a spirit and a life 

Which is floating all around; 

And the covert glades are rife 
With tlie new awakened sound 
Of the birds, whose voices pour 
In an interrupted strain, 

As they scarcely were secure 

That the Spring was come again. 
Soon the seasonable flowers 
Will a glad assurance bring, 

To their fresh and leafy Lowers 
Of the presence of the Spring; 
And these snatches of delight 
Are the prelude of a song 
That will daily gather might, 

And endure the Summer long. 


R. C, Trench. 



UTTERING, the winds at eve, with blunted point, 
Blow hollow-bluftering from the fouth. Subdued, 

The frofl refolves into a trickling thaw. 

Spotted, the mountains fhine ; loofe fleet defeends, 

And floods the country round. The rivers fwell, 

Of bonds impatient. Sudden from the hills. 

O’er rocks and woods, in broad brown cataradls, 

A thoufand /how-fed torrents fhoot at once ; 

And where they rufh, the wide refunding plain 
Is left one flimy wafte* 

Thomson. 


LE 


bon 


TEMPS 


VIENDRA. 


































W ELCOME, pale Primrose! starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinney through, 
’Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green; 

How much thy presence beautifies the ground! 

How sweet thy modest unaffected pride 
Glows on the sunny bank and wood’s warm side! 
And where thy fairy flowers in groups are found, 

The schoolboy roams enchantedly along, 

Plucking the fairest with a rude delight: 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple song, 

To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight; 

O' eijoyed to see the flowers that truly bring 
The welcome news of sweet returning Spring. 


HOWEVER UNWILLINGLY. 


OH I NATURE, HOW WE WORSHIP THEE. 


\ FEBRUARY. Z 
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THE THIRD 
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AGE 











































M ental and physical exercises combine to de- 

YELOPE THE YOUTHFUL FACULTIES.-THE SUPPLE 

TREE BENDS TO THE BREEZE, BUDS, AND STRENGTHENS, 





MARCH ./[ 
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strung his limbs, 



III. 


THE BLOOM OF GAUDY YEARS. 


• * • * * 


ra*>»«Pa**»**»"• 




BEFORE THE TENDER NERYES 


* t * * ••■»•*»** 
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the sapling thrives, 


4.KE> KNOTTT2‘D INTO STBENQTH. 










































































































































































































































































MARCH WINDS AND MAY 



Lov£$ 

^LJT/. 


JV ; ^ 

% vy^raj'f 
N p.py'oj?p. 


y/ake the 
/oiTl. __ 


-ir 

V/OF^TH 


EuIsme/ jtT £ 
rr£ av/fi 
T^frc^yW 


the vine ittjjmgi* 


I f THE STRIPLING. (I 


iRIEF feldom joined with blooming Youth is feen; I 
Can Sorrow be where Knowledge fearce has been ? \ 
Fortune does well for heedlefs Youth provide, 

[ But Wifdom does unlucky Age mifgukle. 

Sir Rouert Howard. [ 


[sternlu Unit, 
sturtJU fitHI'Cil tettlj Iirotes full 
3 TjiT 3 anncD strongly, rofcc upon a rant, 
EETije same teijtcij ober lUrllrspontus steam, 
in Ijis IjantJ a spatn Ijc also ijcitt, 
Unti in a I>ag all sorts of scctis pc same, 
EEijtdj on tljc cartlj Ijc strotecti as Ijc toent, 
Shrtr fillr Ijcr teomli teitfj fruitful Ijope of 
nourtsfjmrnt. “prnsrr. 


# * x * When fir ft the Sun 

Peeps through the horns of the Celeftial Ram 
That from his golden faddle Helle threw, 

And drowned her in the fea that hears her name, 

Making the Days and Nights of equal length. 

, Poole’s Parnassus. 
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\ MARCH. 
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MARCH, MANY WEATHERS. 


THE ROUGHER MARCH THE FAIRER MAY. 













































































































THE FIGURE IS IN THE STONE, AND THE SCULPTOR ONLY FINDS IT. 




MARCH. 
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LIFE JS SHORT, YET SWEET. 


LIFE’S HAPPIEST PERIOD, 

HERE is no pleasure that I have experienced like a child’s mid- 
summer holiday—the time, I mean, when two or three of us used to 
go away up the brook, and take our dinners with us, and come home 
at night, tired, happy, scratched beyond recognition, with a great 
nosegay, three little trout, and one shoe, the other having been used 
for a boat till it had gone down with all hands out of soundings. 
I low poor our Derby days, our Greenwich dinners, our evening 
parties, where there are plenty of nice girls, after that! Depend upon 
it, a man never experiences such pleasure or grief after fourteen 
years as he does before, unless in some cases, in his first love-making, when 
the sensation is new to him. Kingsley. 




THE AMUSEMENTS OF YOUTH. 

If those who are the enemies of innocent amusements had the direction of 
the world, they would take away the Spring, and Youth,—the former from 
the year, the latter from human life, Balzac. 


THE SLEEP OF YOUTH, 

O H ! let Youth cherish that happiest of earthly boons while yet it is at its command; 
for there comcth the day to all, W when neither the voice of the lute nor 
the birds ” shall bring back the sweet slumbers that fell on their 
young eyes, as unbidden as the dews. — Bulwer Lytton, 


CHEERFUL fweetnefs in his looks he has, 
And innocence unartful in his face j 
A modeft blufh he wears, not formed by art, 

Free from deceit his eye, and full as free his heart, 

Congreve. 


The Spring of Life, the bloom of gaudy years, 
Before the tender nerves had fining his limbs, 

And knotted into ftrength. 

Shakspeare. 


LIFELESS, FAULTLESS. 




#■ 
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BE PATIENT, AND YOU SHALL HAVE PATIENT CHILDREN. 


















































ANIMI CULTUS QUASI QU1DAM HUMAKITAT1S Cl BUS. 


I 


THE STRIPLING. 


HE THAT HATH ONE HOG- MAKES HIM FAT, 


OLD MEN MISCALCULATE YOUTH, 

^pHOSE old men, thofe plodding grave ftale pedants, 
Forget the courfe of youth ; their crooked prudence* 
To bafenefs verging ftill, forgets to take 
Into their fine-fpun fchemes the generous heart. 

That through the cobweb fyftem burfting, lays 
Their wifdom wafte* 

Thomson. 


OUNG people merit that 


grg 

we fhould evince a cer- 




tain degree of veneration towards 
them. Do we know what they 
may become? and whether they 
may not be hereafter much 
more worthy than ourfelves. 

Confucius. 


be 


T is by works and not 
by age that men ftiould 
efti mated. He who in 


youth has a good heart and 
amiable manners, is preferable 
to an old man who has not 
those merits* 

Aristotle. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD EDUCATION 

n CONSIDER a human foul without education like marble in the quarry, 
which {hows none of its inherent beauties until the fkill of the poliftier 
fetches out the colours, makes the furfece ftine, and difeovers every ornamental 
cloud, fpot, and vein, that runs through the body of it. Education, after the 
fame manner, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to view every latent 

virtue and perfection, which, without fuch helps, are never able to make their 

Addison* 

appearance* 


BOTS APT TO WANTON CRUELTY IN SPORT. 

V Estrange, in his Fables, tells us, that a number of frolickfome boys were 
one day watching frogs at the fide of a pond, and that, as any of them put 
their heads above the water, the boys pelted them down again with 
{tones. One of the frogs, appealing to the humanity of the boys, 
made this forcible obfervation : “ Children, you do not confider 
that though this may be fport to you, it is death to us. 


Tnd'm that hath but one son makes HIM- a fooi^_- J 
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CULTIVATION IS AS NECESSARY TO THE MIND AS THE BODY. 







































































OCCUPATION DISSIPATES ALL THE VICES OF IDLENESS. 




MARCH. 
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CHI LA FA, L'ASPETTA. 





MERCY TO HIM THAT SHOWS IT, 

WOULD not enter on my list of friends, 

(though graced with polished manners and fine sense. 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
W ho need!esshf sets foot upon a worm* 

But he that has humanity, forewarned, 

W ill tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The sum is this: if man’s convenience, health, 

Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs* 

Else they are all—the meanest things that are— 

As free to live and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all. 

\ e, therefore, who love Mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too! The Springtime of our years 
Is soon dishonoured and defiled, in most, 

By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 
To check them. But, alas ! none sooner shoots, 

If unrestrained, into luxuriant growth, 

Than Cruelty, most dev'lisk of them all 
Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its act, 

By which Heaven moves in pardoning guilty man : 

And he that shows none, being ripe in years, 

And conscious of the outrage he commits, 

Shall seek it,—and not find it in his turn. 

COWPEB. 
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Manhood is difgraced by the confequences of neglefted youth. 


Boys fhould be led to their duties by mildnefs and perfuafion ; 
they muft not be driven thereto without giving 
them fonie relaxation. — Plutarch. 


THE EVIL DOER MUST EXPECT EVIL IN RETURN. 


Jr 


A 


~L 
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TOUT PECHE. 






































































MARCH GRASS IS SORRY FOOD, 


\ THE STRIPLING. 


* 


DE SCAVOIR, VIENT AVOIR. 




Cijc faculties of eberg ^oudj not suites to cberg ©ccupatiou, 

gerferrse jubgemrnt of fatljers, as concerning tljc fitness anti unftnrss 
of tijriv djilbmt, caused) tfjc rommoiitoenltlj fjabe mnnjj unfit ministers: 
_ . anti soring tljat ministers bo, as a man toouIt) sajj, instruments toljrrc= 

toitfj tijc roimmmtoealtf botlj toovfe all ijee matters toitljal, I matbel ijoto it 
cfjancetlj tljat a poor sljormafcre Ijatij so murlj toil, tljat ijr toil! prepare no 
instrument for fis srienre, noitijrc knife nor atol, nor nothing rise, toljirlj 
is not ijrvc fit for Ijim, 2Tlje rommontoraltf can be content to take at a 
font) father's ijanb tije rifraff of tljc toot lb, to make tljose instruments of 
toljeretoitijal slje sljoulti toork tfjc Ijigfrst matters tut tier fteaben. :Hnb surrljj 
an atol of leak is not so unprofitable in a shoemaker's sijoy, as an unfit 
minister matie of gross metal is unscemlg in tfje rotnmontoraltij. Cijis fault, 
anb mans surf like, migfjt be soon toiprb atoag, if fathers tooulb brstoto tfrir 
rfilbren on tljat tljing toljemmto Nature fatf) orbatneb tfjem most apt anb fit. 



Itonst og ?itere giben 2d rob og ©ere. 

Art and Knowledge bring Bread and Honour. 

EVERY NATURE IS NOT A FIT STOCK TO CRAFT A SCHOLAR ON. 

[HE Spaniard that wrote The Trial of Wits undertakes to fhow what 
complexion is fit for every profeffion. I will not difable any for proving a 

___ f c holar, nor yet diiTbmble that I have feen many happily forced upon that 

courfe, to which hy nature they feemed much indifpofed. Sometimes the poffibility of 
preferment prevailing with the credulous, expectation of lefs expenfe with the covetous, 
opinion of eafe with the fond, and aifuranee of remotenefs with the unkind parents, have 
moved them without diferetion to engage their children in adventures of learning, by 
whofe return they have received but fmall contentment: but they who are deceived in 
their firfl defigns deferve lefs to be condemned as fuch who, after iufficient trial, perfift 
in their wilfulnefs are noway to be pitied. I have known fome who have been 
acquainted—by the complaints of governors, clamours of creditors, and confeffions of 
their fons—with what might be expe&ed from them, yet have held them in with ftrong 
hand, till they have defperately quit, or difgracefully forfeited, the places where they 
lived. Deprived of which, they might hope to avoid fome mifery, if their friends who 
were fo careful to beftow them in a college when they were young, would be fo good as 
to provide a room for them in fome hofpital when they are old. Sir. Henry "W otton. 


EH APPRENANT, on devient MAI TRE. 
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DOTH THE CATTLE LITTLE GOOD. 

































THE ROOKS HAVE PICKED UP ALL T HE DIRT, 


MARCH. 


MARCH COMES IN LIKE A LION, 




t If) at otsri'iiEtfj tfjr tomfc sfjall not solo; anti 
fjc If)at rrgartirtij lfjr rlouts stjall not rrap. 

<£rclr£. jru r*, it* fc* 


MARCH. 



stormy March is come at last, 

ith wind and cloud and changing skies: 
I hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley flies. 

Ah ! passing few are those who speak, 

Wild, stormy Month, in praise of thee I 
Tet though thy winds are loud and bleak. 
Thou art a welcome Mouth to me* 

For thou to Northern lands again 
The glad and glorious Bun dost bring: 

And thou hast joined the gentle train. 

And wear’st the gentle name of Spring* 
bring’st the Hope of those calm skies 
And that soft hue of sunny showers, 
lien the wide bloom on Earth that lies 
Seems of a brighter land than ours, 

Bryant* 


Thou 


A LAS! there is no chord of human life 

Whose natural tone breathes not of woe! There seems, 
Even in boyhood, when the world is rife 
With buds and birds, with flowers and sunny beams, 

Along our being's course, wherein it streams, 

Some haunting fever of decay—some shade 
From whose destructive taint no aid redeems* 

Charles Swain* 


Heaven hut tries our virtue by afflictions, 

And oft the cloud which wraps the present hour 
Serves hut to brighten all our future days. 

Dr. Brown. 


AND GOES OUT LIKE A LAMB. 
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PECK OF MARCH DUST IS WORTH A KINGS RANSOM. 















































THE LANCER "WE LIVE WE SEE THE MAE FERLIES. 


THE STRIPLING. 


THE DAY IS SHORT. AND THE WORK IS MUCH. 


* ■ Q * * 








LIFE’S PROGRESS , 

O W gaily is at fir ft begun 
Our life’s uncertain race ! 

Whilft yet that fp rightly morning fun, 
With which we juft fet out to run. 
Enlightens all the place, 

* * 

How fouling the world’s profpefl: lies, 

How tempting to go through ! 

Not Canaan to the prophet’s eyes, 

From Pifgah, with a fweet furprife. 

Did more inviting fhew. 

How foft the firft ideas prove 

Which wander through our minds ! 
How full the joys, how free the love, 
Which docs that early feafon move, 

As flowers the weftern winds ! 

Our fighs arc then but vernal air, 

But April drops our tears. 

Which fwiftly paffing, all grows fair, 
Whilft beauty compenjatcs our care, 

And youth each vapour clears, 

Anne, Countess 

of Winch else a. 


HE charms of Youth at once are feen and paft, 
And Nature fays, u They arc too fair to laft,” 
So blooms the rofe, and fo the blufhing maid ; 

Be gay > too foon the flowers of Spring will fade* 

Sir Wm. Jones, 


So long as you live, feck to acquire knowledge ; it mu ft not he 
prefumed that reafon comes with old age. Solon, 


the grave is the general meeting place* 
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THE LAST DROP MAKES THE CUP RUN OVER. 













































KNOWLEDGE IN YOUTH IS WISDOM IN AGE. 


MARCH. 


THE ABUNDANCE OF MOREY RUINS YOUTH. 


La Jcunesse est uno ivres&e contmnelle ; 
c’est la fievre de la saute, cfcst la folie de la 
raison. La Rochefoucauld. 



THE AGE OF REASON. 

E muft not think that the life of a man begins when he can feed him- 
fclf or walk alone, when he can fight or beget his like, for fo he is 
contemporary with a camel or a cow j but he is fir ft a man when he 
comes to a certain fteady ufe of reafon, according to his proportion; and when 
that is, all the world of men cannot tell precifcly, Some are called at age at 
fourteen, fome at one and twenty, fome never; but all men late enough; for the 
life of a man comes upon him flowly and infenfibly. But, as when the fun 
approaches towards the gate of the morning, he fir ft opens a little eye of heaven, 
and fends away the fpirits of darknefs, and gives light to a cock, and calls up the 
lark to matins, and by and by gilds the fringes of a cloud, and peeps over the 
eaftern hills, thrufting out his golden horns like thoJe which decked the brows of 
Mofes when he was forced to wear a veil, becaufe himfelf had feen the face of 
God j and ft ill, while a man tells the ftory, the fun gets up higher, till he ftiows a 
fair face and a full light, and then he fhincs one whole day, under a cloud often, 
and fometimes weeping great and little ihowers, and fets quickly : fo is a man’s 
reafon and his life. He firft begins to perceive himfelf, to fee or tafte, making 
little red eel ions upon his actions of fenfe, and can difeourfe of flies and dogs, 
ill ells and play, hories and liberty: but when he is ftrong enough to enter into 
arts and in dilutions, he is at firft entertained with trifles and impertinence, not 
because he needs them, but becaufe his underftanding is no bigger} and little 
images of things are laid before him, like a cock-boat to a whale, qnly to play 
withal: but before a man comes to be wife, he is half dead with gout and eon- 
fumption, with catarrhs and aches, with fore eyes and worn-out body. So that if 
we muft not reckon the life of a man but by the accounts of his reafon, he is long 
before his foul be dreffed : and he is not to be called a man without a wife and 
adorned foul, a foul at leaft furnifhed with what is neceffary towards his well-being. 

Jeremy Taylor. 

When you are doubtful as to whether an aft be good or 
bad, beware of doing it. Zoroaster. 


THE MIND IS THE M JAN. 
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REASON GOVERNS THE WISE MAN, AND CUDGELS THE FOOL. 






































QUIEN TIENE .ARTE, YA FOR TODA PARTE. 


\the stripling./ 


ft 

ft 

4 ? 


ft 

ft 

ft 


in march: hares are maddest. 


A S yet the trembling year is nxtconfirni’d, 
And Winter aft at eye resumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale Morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless. 


VDVM * ET * MOLLE ■ LVTVM * ES * NVNC - NVKC * PROPERANDVS - EX * ACRT 
FINGENDVS - SINE * FINE - ROTA. p ERS ms. 

Thou art now but soft and moist clay, and therefore instantly and incessantly 
to be formed by the glowing wheel. 



thy moift clay is pliant to command, 

Unwrought, and eafy to the potter's hand, 

Now take the mould, now bend thy mind to feel 
The firft fharp motions of the forming wheel 

Persius, 

_ _ Dry den. 


©eruptions gf)<rol& be rijosm suitable to tijc Natural faculties. 

G f mnt toon lb go about matters toJjirt) Kjft? Sjjoulli bo, anb fit fit foi, 
f|| anb not sueb things toijict) toilfultg fym besire, anb #et be unfit for, 
A 0ml}) gvratrr matters in tlje rommontoenltfj ttjan stjooting sijoulb be in 
better rase tljan tfjej) fir. Stye ignorance in mm totjidj fcnoto not for toftat 
time, anb to toiiirfj thing tljcj) be fit, causetf) some to tuistj to be rid), for 
tofiom it inrrr better a great beat to be poor; otijers to be wobbling in cbm> 
man’s matter, for inborn it lucre more b°>icst}> to be guict anb still; some to 
brsire to be in tfje (Court, inbirlj be born anb be fitter ratfjer for tfje cart; 
some to be masters anb rule otljrrs, Inijirfj neber get began to rule fljemselbes; 
some altoajjs to jangle anb talb, tofjicb ratijer sftoulb bear anb ferep sifeiue; 
some to tract, tofurb ratijer sijoulb learn; some to be priests, Inbtri) tone 
fitter to be rlerfes. ®° str 9 ^ am * 



He who has an Art—Has every where a Part. 


A MARCH 


WISHER IS NEVER A COOP FISHER. 
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HE WHO HAS A PROFESSION OR TRADE, MAY TRAVEL ANYWHERE- 







































NO SE ESTIMA LA S ALU D. 


X MARCH. X 


SO MANY FROSTS IN MARCH, SO MANY IN MAY* 


HEALTH, 

HEAVEN'S CHOICEST GIFT 

H ! what avail the largeft gifts of heaven. 

When drooping health and fptrits go amifs ? 

How taftelefs then whatever can be given \ 

Health is the vital principle of blifs. 

And exercife of health :—in proof of this* 

Behold the wretch who flings his life away. 

Soon fwallowed in difeafe’s fad abyfs; 

While he whom toil has braced, or manly play, 

Has light as air each limb, each thought as clear as day* 

Oh, who can fpeak the vigorous joys of health ! 

Unclogged the body, unobfcured the mind, 

The morning rifes gay; with pleafmg ftealth 
The temperate evening falls ferene and kind ; 

In health the wifer brutes true gladnefs find. 

See how the young Iambs fri/k along the meads, 

As Spring comes on, and wakes the balmy wind ; 

Rampant with joy, their joy all joy exceeds \ 

Yet what but hfgh-flrung health this dancing pleafure breeds ? 

Thompson. 


NSTRUCTION is the heft provifion for the journey of 
life wherewith to attain to old age* Aristotle. 


MAKING PROVISION FOR YOUNG MEN. 

M AKING a small provision for young men is hardly justifiable, and is of all things the 
most prejudicial to themselves. They think what they have much larger than it 
really is, and make no exertions. The young should never hear any language but this : 
“You have your own way to make, and it depends upon your own 
exertions whether you starve or not.”— Lord Melbourne, 


It is better for a Young Man to blufh than to turn pale.—C ato. 


BIRDS MATCHED IN MARCH ARE ALWAYS BEST, 
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HASTA EL TIEMPO QUE SE PIERDE. 

















































COMMAND YOUR TEMPER, LEST IT COMMAND 


THE STRIPLING. 


GOOD MANNERS WILL PROCURE RESPECT. 


TEMPER. 

A S a material of human happiness or misery, temper is infinitely more important, 
because so much oftcner brought into use, than high-mindedness j opportunity for a 
generous action may occur perhaps once in a year, while temper is actively at work for good 
or evil during every hour of our existence. The best parts of human qualities are the 
tenderness and delicacy of feeling in little matters, the desire to soothe and please others, 
the mi mi tire of the social virtues. Some ridicule these feminine attributes, which are left 
out of men’s natures; but I have known the brave, the intellectual, the eloquent, possess 
these gentle qualities ; the braggart, the wealc, never! Benevolence and feeling ennoble the 
most trifling actions. 


RESPECT. 


HOW refpecl towards all in whofe fociety you may find yourfelf. 
To be indifferent to what others may think of us, is not only 
arrogance, but a forgetfulnefs of all modefty. Cicero. 


POLITENESS. 

T HERE is no policy like politeness ; and a good manner is the best thing in the world, 
either to get a good name or to supply the want of it. Politeness, that cementer ol 
friendship and soother of enmities, is nowhere so much required and so frequently outraged 
as in family circles: in near and dear connections it is continually abandoned, and the 
result is, that all the illusions of life are destroyed, and with them much of its happiness. 


FINE BREEDING. 

There is certainly something of exquisite kindness and thoughtful benevolence 
in that rarest of gifts—fine breeding.—B ulwee Lyttox. 


ORDER. 

Older is the sanity of the mind, the health of the body, the peace 
of the city, the security of the state. As the beam to 
a house, as the bones to the microcosm of man, 
so is Order to all things. — Southey. 


anger and haste hinder goo D COUNSEL._ 
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HOBER-DE-HOY, HALF A MAN AND HALF 


















































GOOD COMPANY A3NTO CONVERSATION 


march:. 


Z1 
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THE OLDEST MAN THAT EVER LIVED, DIED AT LAST, 




TIME A TRAITOR, 


IIME 


1 



is a ti’aitor full of wiles; 

Suspect his gifts, mistrust his smiles. 
In early youth none seems so kind, 

With brightest thoughts he cheers the mind, 
Brings health, and strength, and beauty’s grace, 
To build the form and deck the face; 

Each rosy hour his gifts improve, 

And all is hope, and jov, and love. 

Wait hut a little space, and lo ! 

This seeming friend becomes a foe; 

For hope and joy bring gloom and pain, 

Eacli boon lie gave he takes again. 

The locks which dark and clust’ring lay, 

His malice thins, and turns to gray. 

more the blushing roses know 
^he face where once they loved to glow. 

The hand of Time, which paints the hue 
O’er Beauty’s chock, destroys it too. 
i’.A* As the stern spoiler onward steals, 

E’en manly strength his rancour feels, 

And one by one our blessings fall, 

Like faded leaves at Winter’s call. 

If thus with bland and trait’rous art 
Time gladdens but to wound the heart,— 

To-day a friend, a foe to-morrow,— 

Be ours to guard against his wiles, 

Distrust him most when most lie smiles; 

And gain those friends whose love shall last 
When earth is left, and time is past. 

Rev. J. Joyce. 




* 


| emtmber nolu %> (Creator in tijr haps of tljg poutf), tofjtlc 
cbil hags tonic not, not tfie peats brain niflt), Inijcn tfjmi sljait 
sag, I Ijabc no pleasure m tljrm. eeded. vii. r., 1.1», 


YOUNG MEN MAY DIE, OLD MEN MUST. 
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ARE THE VERY SINEWS OF VIRTUE. 




































SHED TEARS FOR THE DEAD! WE SHOULD RATHER WEEP 


I 


XtHE STRIPLING. 


IN YOUTHIT IS PROPER TO HE ATTENTIYE TO OUR PERSONS, 


TT^INTERj still ling’rmg on the verge of Spring, 

* T Eetires reluctant, and from time to time 

Looks back, while* at his keen and chilling breath. 
Fair Flora sickens* 



SIXTEEN. 


QLL sixteen Summers had adorn’d her face. 
Warm’d every fenfe, and waken’d every grace j 
Her eye look’d fweetnefs, gently heav’d her bread, 
Her fliape, her motion, graceful ease exprefPd. 
And to this fair, this finifh’d form, were join’d 
The fofteft paifions, and the purefl mind* 

DodslEY. 


CAUTION TO YOUNG LADIES* 

I T is a common observation, that girls of lively talents are apt to grow pert and satirical, 
I fell into this danger when about ten years old, Sallies at the expense of certain people, 
ill-looking, or ill-dressed, or ridiculous, or foolish, had been laughed at and applauded in 
company, until, without being naturally malignant, I ran some risk of becoming so from 
sheer vanity,—MB& Jameson* 


Les jeunes personnes sont d’errdinaire plus medisantes par vault e que par malice. 

La Rochefoucauld, 


YOUTH AND AGE 
HAVE BOTH THEIE HAPPINESS. 

Youth beholds happiness gleaming in the prospect. Age looks back on the 
happiness of youth, and instead of hopes, seeks its enjoyment in the recollections 
of hopes. Thus happiness ever resides in the imagination. Coleridge. 


I LIKE to fee in a youth fome of the good qualities of old age; and 
fome of the good qualities of youth in an old man.—ClCERO* 


IN ORDER TO PLEASE;—AND IN OET> AGE NOT TO DISPLEASE, 
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OVER THE FLOWER OF YOUTH THAT WITHERS, 

































IDLEN ESS TRAVELS VERY LEISURELY, 


MARCH. 


L'OTIO ^ PADRE DI TUTTI I VICE 


^/^T laft from Aries rolls the bounteous Sun, 

And the bright Bull receives him: then no more 
TV expan five atmofphere is cramped with cold. 

But, full of life and vivifying foul. 

Lifts the light clouds fublime, and fpreads them thin, 
Fleecy and white, o’er all furrounding heaven, 

Thomson, 



; V ; - 


CAEPE DIEM. 

|| HE lapse of Time and rivers is the same ; 

Both speed their journey with a restless stream; 

The silent pace with which they steal away, 

wea lth can bribe, no prayers persuade to stay: 
Alike irrevocable both when past, 

And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 

Though each resemble each in every part, 

A difference strikes at length the musing heart; 
Streams never flow in vain; where streams abound, 
How laughs the land with various plenty crown’d 1 
But Time, that should enrich the nobler mind, 
Neglected, leaves a dreary waste behind I 

Cowpee, 


OUTH is not rich in Time ; it may be poor ; 
Part with it as with money, fparing; pay 
No moment but in purchafe of its worth ; 

And what it’s worth afk death-beds ; they can tell. 
Part with it as with Life, reludlant; big 
With holy hope of nobler Time to come; 

Time higher aimed, dill nearer the great mark 
Of men and angels, virtue more divine. 

Young. 


Improve Timedn time, while the Time doth laft, 
For all Time is no time, when the Time is pad. 


IDLENESS IS THE MOTHER OF ALL VICE* 


r~ 
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AND POVERTY SOON OVERTAKES HER. 






































KUNST HALT BEI EINEM FEST, WENN ALLES IHN V F.RLASST. 


Athe stripling. 


scavoir 


EST 


POUYOIR. 


BE CHARITABLE 

IN rOVR JUDGMENT OF OTHERS. 

^[O part of the government of temper deferves attention more than to 
keep our minds pure from uncharitable prejudices, and open to candour 
and humanity in judging of others. The worft coniequences, both to 
ourfelves and to fociety, follow from the oppofite fpirit. Blair. 




S&tg&trm gnmctr by experience, 
more costly anb perilous tfjan fig ILearnmg. 

earning tearfjrtfj more in one sear tfjan erperirnre in ttorntp ; anb 
learning teaefjetfj safelp tofjen experience ntafictfj more miserable 
tfjan toisr. ?t?r Ijnjnrtietij sore tfjat tnaxetfj toise bp experience, 
an tmfjappp sfjip=mastcr fje is tfjat is mabc cunning bp man® 
sfjiptorrrfts, a miserable ntrrrfjant tfjat is neither ttrfj nor loise 
but after some banfcwmfs. It is rosflp to (shorn tfjat is bougfjt bp 
experience. ® 2 Ue ftnoto bp experience itself tfjat it is a matbcllous 
pain to ft'nb out but a sfjert toap bp long toanbeting. &nb surelp 
fje tfjat toon lb probe toise bp experience, fje map be toittp inbeeb, but 
eben like a stoift runner, tfjat nmnetfj fast out of fjis toap, anb 
upon tlje nigijt, fje knotortb not toljitfjcr, anb, betilp, tfjep be fetorst 
in number tfjat be Ijappp or toiscr bp unlearneb experience, anb look 
tocll upon tfje former life of tljose feta, tofjrtfjrr pout example be olb 
or poung, toljo toitfjaut learning fjabe gathereb, bp long experienee, a 
little toisbom, anb some happiness: anb tofjrn pan bo roitsiber tofjat 
mtsrfjicf tfjep fjabe rommifteb, tofjat bangers tfjep fjabe rseapeb (anb 
pet ttoentp for one bo perish in tfje abbenture), tijen think tocll toitfj 
pourself, tofjrtfjcr pc tooulb tfjat pour oton son sfjoulb rome to toisbom 
anb happiness bp tfje toap of sudj experience or no. Unset- siscijam. 


E difcreet in your fpeech, but Ml more fo in your aft ions; words 
are evanefeent, but afts will endure for ever. Plato. 


La Jenncsse change ses gouts par Pardour-du sang, et la vicillesse 
conserve les siens par l’aceontumance. La Kociiefol-cauld. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 
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ART HOLDS FAST WHEN ALL ELSE IS LOST. 












































LE MECHANT EST GOMME EE CHAR.BON 


MARCH. 


A MAR AT SIXTEEN WILL BE A CHILD AT SIXTY. 


JUVENILE ■ VITIVM • REGERE ■ NON • POSSE • IMPETVM. Seneca. 

It is the fault of Youth that it cannot govern its own impetuosity. 



OWN the smooth stream of life the stripling darts, 

Gay as the morn; bright glows the vernal sky, 
Hope swells his sails, and Passion steers his course. 
Safe glides his little hark along the shore, 

Where Virtue takes her stand: but if too far 
He launches forth beyond discretion’s mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 

Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 


If Virtue could be feen fhe would be loved ^ If Truth could be heard fhe would be obeyed. 


NOLI TANGEKE. 

T HE branch is stooping to thine hand, and pleasant to behold, 

Yet gather not, although its fruit be streak'd with hues of gold. 
The cup is lifting to thy lip, anrl fragrant is the wine, 

Yet dash the untested goblet down, though lusciously it shine. 

For hitter ashes lurk conceal’d beneath that golden skin, 

And, though the coat be smooth, there lies but rottenness within : 
The wings of pleasure fan the howl, and bid it overflow, 

But drugged with poison are its lees, and death is found below, 

Bev. E, Smedley. 


T he Drunkennefs of Youth is flronger than the drunkennefs of wine. 

Arabic Proverb, 


Igoutfb 

ptfoutlj in a bubble bioton up tottlj breath, 

US WSUfym bait in torafcnrss, toljosr toagr is bcatlj, 
&2EljQ£c toag is to fiber ness, totjegr jntt penaunrr, 
Enh stoop gallant agr, tfjr Ijojst of gucUaunre. 

j?pni£rr. 


(0 


HE IS IDLE THAT MIGHT BE BETTER EMPLOYED. 
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IL NE V O U S BRULE. 1L V O U S NOIRGIT. 




































LA. mala compagnia e QUELLA 


THE STRIPLING. 


TO A MISERLY FATHER A SPENDTHRIFT SON. 


^J[N Empereur A lie maud difoit, qu’un jcune hommc demeuroit 
fol, fept an$ de fuite, et fi entre d’eux il faifoit quelque 
trait de fagefle, qu’il ltd faut recommencer le Septenairc 
dc folie. Michel de la Montaigne. 


fKtje fjajarb of Dissolute Jasijions tit $outfj. 

is a install le tale tijat olt Sir Boger C£f)atnIoe, sometime GJIjtcf Justice, 
tooulti tell of fj tin self. ffl2Hljcn Ije mass ancient in Inn of Court, certain young 
gentlemen mere trougijt before ijiiu to be rorrecteti for certain missorters; anti 
one of tfjc lustiest saiU: “ Sir, toe lie young gentlemen; anti mise men liefove us 
fjabc probcti all fasljtoits, anti yet tljose Ijabe bone full mell, ’ Ctjis tijey satti 
lieeause it mas mell ftttpmn Sic licgrc fjab Seen a gooti felloto in ijis poutij. I3ut 
|e anshscrcb tfjem berg missefy. "Inbeeir,” saitlj %t, “in youth I mas as Be are 
noto; anti I Ijats ttoelbe fellalns lifee unto myself, but not one of tfjnn came to a 
gooti enti. Hub, therefore, fotlotn not my example in youtf), but foUolu my counsel 
in age, if cber ye ttjinfe to come to this place, or to tijese years, tijat I am come 
unto; lest ye meet ettljcr mtttj poberty or Styburn in tfje tony.”-3sa fl rr Sft&am. 


Aias ! how poor a Trifle all, 

Is that which here we Pleasure call! 
Since what our very souls has cost, 

Is hardly got, and quickly lost: 

The empty hrihe of yielding souls, 

Which first betrays, and then controuls. 


It looks indeed, at distance, fair; 

But soon as we approach, 

Like fruit of Sodom ’twill impair, 
And perisli at a touch. 

In being, than in fancy, less;— 
And we expect more, than possess. 


What art thou, then, thou winged Air, 

More weak and swift than Fame ! 

Whose next successor is Be span, 

And its attendant, Shame ? 

Th" experienced Prince sure Beason had, 

Who said of Pleasure,—" It is mad.” 

Oeijtda [Mr6, Katherine Phillips). 


A YOUNG MAN IDLE IS AN _ OLD MAN NEEDY. 
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T. 


CHE MENA GLI UOMINI A1LLA FORCA. 










































ASSURANCE IS THE FOOL’S MASK. 


7\ MARCH - . 7 _| 

EVERYBODY MUST WEAR OUT 


Our Virtues would be proud if our faults whipped them not; 
and our Crimes would defpair if not redeemed by our nature. 

PRIDE 

M AY be allowed to this or that degree* elfe a man cannot keep up 
his dignity. In gluttony there mu ft be eating, in drunken- 
nefs there muft be drinking ; it is not the eating, nor it is not the 
drinking that is to be blamed, but the excefs* So in Pride*— Selden* 


THE AGE OF DISCRETION. 

OW let us confider w r hat that thing is which we call years of dif- 
cretion. The young man is palfed his tutors, and arrived at the 
bondage of a caitiff fpirit; he is run from difcipline, and is let loofe 
to pafliom The man by this time hath wit enough to choofe his vice, to act 
his luff, to court his miftrefs, to talk confidently* and ignorantly* and perpetually; 
to defprfe his betters, to deny nothing to his appetite, to do things that, when he 
is indeed a man, he muft for ever be afhamed of; for this is all the diferetion 
that moft men ftiew in the Jirjft ftage of their manhood. They can difeern good 
from evil* and they prove their fid 11 by leaving all that is good, and wallowing 
in the evils of folly and an unbridled appetite* And by this time the young man 
hath contracted vicious habits, and is a bead in manners, and therefore it will not 
be fitting to reckon the beginning of his life ; he is a fool in his underftanding, 
and that is a Tad degth* Jeremy Taylor* 


Means may be found for the correction of Folly, but none for the 
flraightening of crofs-grained wits. Theophrastus* 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF IGNORANCE . 

HE trueft characters of Ignorance 
Are vanity* and pride, and arrogance : 

As blind men uie to bear their nofes higher 
Thatt thofe that have their eyes and fight entire. 

Butler, 


A FAIR CF FOOL’S SHOES/ IF NOT MORE. 




UT EEMENTEM FECERIS, ITA ET METES. 











































qu/e-o^e suo decora loco. 


THE STRIPLING, 


DIRIGIT 


UKUS. 



THE TEAR . 

ERCEIV’ST thou not the procefs of the Year : 

How the Four Seafons in four Forms appear, 
Refembling Human Life in ev’ry fhape they wear ? 
Spring hr ft, like Infancy ^ puts forth her head, 

With milky juice requiring to be fed ; 

Helplefs, tho’ frelh, and wanting to he led ; 

The green ftem grows in ftature and in fize, 

But only feeds with hope the farmer's eyes. 

Then laughs the Ctul&Jh Year with flowerets crowned, 
And lavifhly perfumes the fields around > 

But no fubftantial nourifhment receives, 

Infirm the ftalks, and tender yet the leaves. 

Proceeding onward whence the Tear began, 

The Summer grows adult, and ripens into Man . 

This feafon, as with Man, is moft replete 
With kindly moifture and prolific heat. 

Autumn fucceeds, a fober tepid Age, 

Swayed more by Rcafon than the Pailions rage \ 

More than mature, and tending to decay, 

When our brown locks repine to mix with grey. 

Laft, Winter creeps along with ftealthy pace i 
Grave is his look, and furrowed is his face. 

His head, if not of hair di(honoured quite. 

Thinly befpread with locks of fnowy white. 

Dryden, Ovid, 


THE GOOD AND THE EVIL WITHIN US. 




HE web of our life is a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together, Shakespeare. 


Learn to live well, that thou may ft die fo too: 
To live and die, is all we have to do. 

Denham. 


Life is the gift of God, Death is the due of 'Nature j as we receive the 
one as a benefit, fo we muft abide the other of neceffity, Lyly. 


ONE 


DIRECTS. 
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EACH IS EEAUTIFUL IN ITS PEACE. 






























































THE INTEMPERANCE OF YOUTH INDUCES DECREPITUDE 




I_X ” MARCH’ Z .I - 


LIFE IS SHORT, AND OUR INCONSTANCY 


T HE Insect World, now sunbeams higher climb, 
Gft dream of Spring, and wake before their time, 
Bees stroke their little legs across their wings, 

And ventoe short flights where the snowdrop brings 
Its silver bell, and winter aconite 
Its butter-cup-like flowers, that shut at night, 

With green leaf furling round its cup of gold, 

Like tender maidens muffled from the cold; 

They sip, and find their honey-dreams are vain, 

Then feebly hasten to their hives again. 

The butterflies, by eager hopes undone, 

As children glad come out to greet the sun ; 

Beneath the shadow of a sudden shower 
Are lost,—nor see to-morrow’s April flower. 

Clare 


SHORTENS IT STILL- MORE. 


MORE FREQUENTLY THAN THE RAVAGES OF YEARS. 















































THE FOURTH 
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AP H 1 L 




i OVE AND HOPE TEMPER AND TEACH 

-Ll THE EARLY MAN.-AS THE TREE DE- 

VELOPES UNDER SUNSHINE AND SHOWER. 
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SO 'TIS AS MUCH DECREED ABOVE 


IV. 



HIMSELF IS HIS 
OWN TEMPTATION 




OR EAST. AS ALE MUST Dl 


FOR FIBS! 


THE YOUNG TREE BUDS. 
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APRIL BORROWS THREE DAYS FROM MARCH. 


\ APRIL 


7 


A COLD APRIL 



THE LOVER 


lo VoiftH LIFE 
S U|} f\W HQUDfltf 


: ML$ dawn of Manhood on his face appears, 

/ And blooming beauty graced his youthful years, 
.. Blacks ore. 


came freslj SlpnU full of lustuljeS, — 
Unit to ant on as a lift Suljosc fjornc 
ndn Iiutis: 

23 pon a Bull Ije rotie, tfje same toijidj Irti 
(Suropa floting tfjrouglr tlj' ^rgoltclt flutJS: 
|l?is ijorncs inert giltirn all toiflj gotten stutis, 
ant gar nisi; CO toitfi garlanOs goottlg tugfjt 
Of all tfje fairest ft o to res anti frrstjrst Intis 
MVijicij til’ eartl) firings fortTj; anti tort ije 
senn’O lit sigljt 

CHitlj toaiies, ifiroujjJj tofjielj fjc toaOcO for 
fjis loirs tirligljt. Sunset. 


t THf£. 


loVeIV 

WpT£n£$ 


Gives to the gladden’d fields a fruitful birth ^ 
When proud-pied Aprils dreiTed in all his trim, 
Hath put fiich glow of youth in everything 

That heavy Saturn laughs and leaps with him. 

. Shakespeare. 


Ttl tto* t: tH TUB RION Q * ASP 1 OV E. 

HT.CBIJ1H11 LOV£ Jti IT* jcAHj.ntsT 
UAVni* P tftrtlVAT.. 
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THEY ARE ALL. ILL. 





















































































































BEAUTY IS BUT A TRANSIENT BLOSSOM. 


APRIL. 


WHEN APRIL BLOWS HIS HORN, 


When fturdy March's ftorms are overblown, 
And April’s gentle fhowers are Hidden down 
To clofe the wind-chapt earth, 

Quarles. 




’ER Winter's long inclement fway 
At length the lufty Spring prevails; 

And, fwift to meet the fmiling May, 

Is wafted by the weftern gales. 

Around him dance the rofy hours, 

And, damafking the earth with flowers, 

With ambient fweets perfume the morn: 

With fhadowy verdure flourtfh'd high, 

A fudden youth the groves enjoy ; 

Where Philomel laments forlorn, 

Elijah Fenton, 

PERSONAL BEAUTY. 

HERE is no gift more utterly valueless when its first charm has passed 
over and faded from the imagination, than mere personal beauty ; 
when there is no intellect, no heart, uo sweetness of temper, no cheering 
gaiety of spirit, no genius, talent, nor precious moral worth to enclose 
and preserve it from wearying the sense, and palling the affection. 


The Flowers anew returning Seafons bring, 
But Beauty faded has no fecond Spring. 

Phillips, 


Honesty coupled to Beauty is to have honey a fauce to fugar, 

Shakespeare. 


ftljc (£?battcscmcc of Beauty, 

n’g a si idle fare, 

<Que lc temps tot n’effarc: 

Uirn fol est etui se fie cn sa idle {cunesse, 
(EJtu sitot m ieroic et sitet nous ielaisse. 

Itmi&irB. 


'TIS COOD FOR HAY AND CORN. 
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BEAUTY IS BUT SKIN DEEP. 







































APRIL CLING, GOOD FOR NOTHING 



X THE LOVER. 


AN APRIL FLOOD, GARRIES AWAY 


THE FROG AND HER BKUUU. 
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LA PRIMAVERA. 


Z ’ ORNA STT, 01 y rimavera / 
E r erbe verdi, e i Jior i, 

E i (jiomnili amori 
Tomarono con te. 

Hour. 


the golden Morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bcipangled wing, 
With vermeil cheek, and whifper lbft, 
She woos the tardy Spring ; 

Till April ftarts and calls around 
The (leeping fragrance from the ground j 
And lightly o’er the living feene 
Scatters his fretheft, tend’re ft green. 

Gray. 


Sclprtl ffiSIratfjrr. 


been earfi), tljc steamy air 
Js all tottlj fragrance rift; 
stub grace anb leant?; cbcnjhjljerc 
arc flushing into life. 

Boton, bohm tfjeg come—tfjo.se fruitful stores! 

tJTfjose caiHprrioirtng brops 1 
& mo men tarn bclugc pours, 

Cfjm tijins, brcrcases, stops; 
anb ere tfjc bmtplcs on tijc stream 
ISjabe eireieb out of sigljt, 

Ho 1 from tfjc hirst, a parting gleam 
Id reals fortij of amber Iigljt. 

$3ut get leljolb—abrupt anb loub, 
domes botott tfjc glittering rain; 

2Tfje farcin ell of a passing rloub, 

STJje fringes of Ijrr train. 

CTjaurcr. 


IN APB1L, DOVE’S FLOOD IS WORTH A KING'S GOOD 













































WISE MEN ARE INSTRUCTED BY" REASON 


APRIL. 


T 7 
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BEAUTY WITHOUT VIRTUE IS A CURSE. 



The uncertain glory of an April day, 

Which now fhows all the beauty of the fun, 

And by-and-by a cloud takes all away. 

Shakespeare, 

BEAUTY AND YOUTH ARE FRAIL , 

EAUTY and Youth are frail; their charms will foon decay, 
Their luftre fades as rolling years increafe, 

And Age {till triumphs o'er the ruined face. 

This truth, the fair but short-lived lily fhows, 

And prickles, that furvive the faded rofe. 

Learn, lovely Boy $ be with inftrudtion wife ; 

Beauty and Youth mifipent are paft advice: 

Then cultivate the mind with wit and fame: 

Thofe lafting charms furvive the fun'ral flame. 

Dryden. 


THE SENTIMENT OF GOOD , AND OF EVIL , INSTINCTIVE . 



OD hath di(covered our duties to us by a kind of natural inftindf, by 
which I mean a fecret imprefflon upon the minds of men, whereby they 
are naturally carried to approve fome things as good and fit, and to diflike 
other things, as having a native evil and deformity in them. And this I 
call a natural inflinct, becaufe it does not feem to proceed fo much from the exercifc 
of our reafon, as from a natural propenfion and inclination, like thofe inftindis which 
are in brute creatures, of natural affeftion and care toward their young ones. And that 
thcfe inclinations are precedent to all reafon and difeourfe about them, evidently appears 
by this, that they do put forth themfelves every whit as vigoroufly in young perfons as in 
thofe of riper reafon; in the rude and ignorant fort of people, as thofe who are more 
polifhed and refined. For we fee plainly that the young and ignorant have as ftrong 
impreffions of piety and devotion, as true a fenfe of gratitude, and juftice, and pity, as the 
wifer and more knowing part of mankind, A plain indication that the reafon of mankind 
is preceded by a kind of natural infiindt and anticipation concerning the good or evil, the 
comelinefs or deformity of thefe things. And though this do not equally extend to all 
the inftances of our duty, yet as to the great lines and efflential parts of it, mankind hardly 
need to confult any other oracle than the mere propenfions and inclinations of their nature i 
as, whether we ought to reverence the Divine nature, to be grateful to thofe who have 
conferred benefits upon us, to fpeak the truth, to be faithful to our promife, to reftore 
that which is committed to us in truft, to pity and relieve thofe that are in mifery, and in 
ail things to do to others as we would have them do to us.— Archbishop Tillotson. 


gcod deeds remain, add things else perish. 


J" 
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IGNORANT MEN BY EXPERIENCE. 














































LIFE THAT IS TOO SHORT FOR THE HAFPTT 


THE LOVER. z 


LIFE IS HALF SPENT BEFORE 








THE VOYAGE OF LIFE . 

ELF-FLATTERED, inexperienced, high in hope, 
When young, with fanguine cheer and dreamers gay, 
Wc cut our cable, launch into the world, 

And fondly dream each wind and ftar our friend ; 

All in fome darling enterprifc embarked : 

But where is he can fathom its event ? 
h1 _ Amid a multitude of artlcfs hands, 

Ruin’s fure perquifite, her lawful prize ! 

Some freer aright, but the black blafr blows hard, 

And puffs them wide of hope; with hearts of proof 
Full againft wind and tide fome win their way. 

And when ftrong effort has deferved the port. 

And tugged it into view, ? tis won ! J tis loft ! 

Though ftrong their oar, ft ill ftrongcr is their fate: 
They ft tike; and while they triumph they expire. 

In ftrefs of weather moft, fome fink outright: 

O’er them and o’er their names the billows clofe ; 
To-morrow knows not they were ever born. 

Others a fhort memorial leave behind, 

Like a Bag floating when the bark’s ingulfed * 

It floats a moment and is feen no more. 

One Caffar lives j a thoufand are forgot. 

How few beneath aufpiclous planets born— 

Darlings of Providence ! fond Fate’s ele£t !— 

With fwelling fails make good the promifed port, 
With all their wifhcs freighted ! yet even thefe. 
Freighted with all their wifhes. Toon complain \ 

Free from misfortune, not from Nature free. 

They frill are men, and when is Man fecurc ? 

As fatal Time, as Storm ; the rufti of years 
Beats down their ftrength, their numberlefs efcapcs 
In ruin end. And now their proud fuccefs 
But plants new terrors on the vigor’s brow : 

What pain to quit the world, juft made their own, 
Their neft fo deeply downed, and built fo high! 

Too low they build, who build beneath the ftars. 

Young. 


WE KNOW WHAT IT IS. 


x 
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IS TOO LONG TOR THE MISERABLE. 









































NOW NATURE ON HER NAKED BREAST, 


APRIL. 


Z. 


BETTER LATE RIPE, AND BEAR, 


F AIR is the bud his vernal morn brings forth, 
And fostering gales awhile the nursling fan. 
Oh smile, ye heavens, serene; ye mildews wan, 
Yo blighting whirlwinds, spare his balmy prime, 
Nor lessen of his life the little span. 

Borne on the swift, though silent wings of Time, 
Old age comes on apace to ravage all the clime. 

Beattie. 


SPRING FLOWERS. 

loveliest flowers the closest cling to earth, 
And they first feel the sun: so violets blue, 
iV So the soft, star-like primrose, drenched in dew, 
The earliest of Spring-time’s fragrant birth. 







V * 


To gentlest touches sweetest tones reply: 

Still humbleness, with her low-breathed voice, 

Can steal o'er Mari's proud heart and win his choice 
From earth to heaven with mightier witchery 
Than eloquence or wisdom e’er could own. 

Bloom on, then, in your shade, contented bloom, 

Sweet flowers, nor deem yourselves to all unknown. 

Heaven knows you, by whose gales and dews ye thrive, 

They know, who one day for their altered doom 
Shall thank you, taught by you t’ abase themselves and live, 

K, 


GAIN the balmy zephyr blows, 
Frclh verdure decks the grove. 

Each bird with vernal rapture glows. 

And tunes his notes to love. 

Graves. 


firfl: the Spring dtflblves the mountain fnow, 
And weftern winds upon the waters blow j 
When with his golden horn bright Taurus opes 
The cheerful year. 

Venus’ blythe month, Poole’s Parnajfm . 


THAN EARLY BLOSSOM, AND BLAST. 
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DELIGHTS TO CATCH THE GALES OF LIFE. 





































true love may be, 


1_ 


THE LOVER. 




LOVE OF LADS. AND FIRE OF CHATS, 



Love, 


HO can hide fire ? If’t be uncovered, light j 
If covered, fmokc betrays it to the fight: 

Love is that fire, which ftill fome fign affords; 

If hid, they arc fighs 5 if open, they are words. 

Willm. Cartwright. 


Oh ■ what without our Youth 
Would Love he ? What would Youth he without Love ? 
Youth lends it joy and sweetness, passion, truth, 

Heart, soul, and all that seems as from above; 

But languishing with years it grows uncouth: 

One of few things experience don’t improve. 

Byron. 



■ 


ELL thee. Love is Nature’s fecond fun, 
__ Caufmg a Spring of virtues where he fhincs 
And as without the fun, the world’s great eye, 

All colours, beauties both of Art and Nature, 

Are given in vain to men; fo, without Love, 

All beauties bred in women are in vain, 

All virtues bred in men lie buried ^ 

For Love informs them as the fun doth colours. 

George Chapman* 


love at first sight 

n T ties not in our power to love or hate, 
For will in us is over-ruled by Fate. 
When two are ft ripped, long ere the race begin, 
We wifh that one fhould lofe, the other win* 
And one efpccially do we aftedt 
Of two c;old ingots, like in each refpedh 
The reafon no man knows : let it fuffi.ee 
What we behold is ceniurcd by our eyes, 
Where both deliberate, the love is flight: 

Who ever loved that loved not at fir ft fight ? 

Marlowe. 


is SOON IN* AND SOON OUT* 
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IT IS LESS RARE THAN TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 
















































THERE IS A CONSTANT GENERATION OF PASSIONS IN THE HUMAN HEART; 


APRIL, 


ILL SOWERS MAKE ILL HARVEST, 


the passions. 

ASSIONS are likened bell to floods and ftreams ; 
The {hallow murmur, but the deep are dumb; 


So, when affe&ions yield difcourfe, it feems 

The bottom is but fhallow whence they come. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, 


O H! how the Passions, insolent and strong, 

Bear our weak minds their rapid course along; 
Make us the madness of their will obey; 

Then die, and leave us to our griefs a prey! 

Crabbe, 


DANGER LURKS BENEATH 

UR un mince criftal Fhiver conduit leurs 
Le precipice eft fous la glace ; [pas ; 

Telle eft de nos plaifirs la legere furface: 

Gliflez, mortels \ rftappuyez pas, 

Benserade, 


5 er crackling ice, and depths profound. 
With nimble glide the fkaters play j 


0 ? er treacherous Pleafure’s flowery ground 
Thus lightly fkiin, and haftc away, 

Johnson, 


No perfon who has once yielded up the government of his mind, and given 
loofe rein to his defires and paflions, can tell how far they may carry him. 


REASON 

EASON was given to curb our headftrong will. 
And yet but {hows a weak phyfician'sjkill \ 
Gives nothing while the raging fit does laft. 

But ftays to cure it when the worft is paft : 

Reafon’s a ftaff for Age when Nature’s gone ; 

But Youth is ftrong enough to walk alone ! 

Dryden, 


Jfjoict, (R gouits matt, in tfjg poutlj; anti Irt t!))) fjrart rijrrr ffjrr in rtjg 
gouti)* anb toalk in ti)i toags of tljine Jjcait, ani in tfje siflijt of tftinr rgrs; 
hut Intoto tljon, tljat for alt tij m things <Bob toil! king tljrc into juhgmnif, 

0crlrg, rf> yu 0, ip 


IN A CALM SEA EVERY MAW IS A PILOT, 
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THE EXTINCTION OF ONE ALWAYS MAKES ROOM FOR ANOTHER. 
















































1S oi homo swvhs s nonHH€Mi 


THE LOVER, 


LOVE SEES HO FAULTS. 


AMOUR PAR TOUT, 
Par amour tout* 




Cout par amour, 

Par tout amour. 


LOVE IN WOMEN 

OOR love is loft in men’s capacious minds 5 
In ours, it fills up all the room it finds* 

John Crowne. 


Plus on jnge, moms on aime. 


The more we judge the less we love. 

Balzac* 


, # 


Oh ! thou did ft then ne'er love fb heartily. 
If thou remembereft not the flighted folly 
That ever love did make thee run into. 


1 


The lunatic, the lover, and the poet. 
Are of imagination all compact 

Shakespeare, 



I AIR was she and young; but, alas! before her extended, 

Dreary and vast and silent., the desert ol life, with its pathway 
Marked by the graves of those who liad suffered before her. 

LoXG FELLOW. 


W 

w 

■:?y 




VIRGIN purity. 

The morning pearls 
Dropt in the lily’s fpotkfs bofom, are 
Lefs chattel y cool, ere the meridian fun 
Hath killed them into heat. 

William Chamberlayne. 


VIRTUE. 

Oh, purfue, 

Purfue the facred counfels of your foul. 

Which urge you on to Virtue: let not danger. 

Nor the encumbering world, make faint your purpofe : 
Aflitting angels fhall conduct your fteps ; 

Bring you to blifs, and crown your end with peace. 

Rowe. 

While Shame keeps its watch, Virtue is not wholly extinguished 
from the heart. Burke. 


hi 


L'ESPBIT EST TOUJOURS LA DU PE DU CCEUR. 


NEVER. REGAINED. 




































































APRIL. 


Z. 


ON N'AURAIT GUERE DE FLAISIR, 


If of life you keep a care, 

Shake off Humber, and beware : 
Awake! awake ! 

Shakespeare. 



LEASURES are ever in our hands and eyes ; 
And when in a<3 they ceafe, in profpedt rife* 
Prefent to grafp, and future Hill to find. 

The whole employ of body and of mind. 

All fpread their charms, but charm not all alike. 
On different fenfes different objects ftrike : 

Hence different paffions more or lefs inflame, 

As ftrong or weak the organs of the frame; 

And hence one mafter-paifion in the breaft. 

Like Aaron's ferpent, fwallows up the reft. 

Pope. 


S TAY, stay, the present instant! 

Imprint the marks of wisdom on its wing 3 
Oh, let it not elude thy grasp! but, like 
The good old patriarch upon record, 

Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee. 


Longfellow. 



THINKINCf, idle, wild, and young, 

I laughed and danced, I talked and sung, 

And, proud of health, of freedom vain, 

Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain: 

Oh I then, in those light hours of glee, 

I thought the world was made for me. 

But, when the hour of trial came, 

And sickness shook my feeble frame, 

And Folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 

And I could sing and dance no more, 

Oh! then, I thought how sad ’twould be, 

Were this world only made for me. 

( 

Princess Ajielia, 

(Youngest and favourite daughter of Georg? ITI.) 


SI ON NE SE FLATTOIT PAS. 







































REPUTATION SERVES TO VIRTUE AS EIGHT DOES TO^ 


1 _ X THE LOVER. / 

BEAUTY AND YOUTH ARE FRAIL, 


H 

K 

D 


HI 

PH 


As the mod forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 

Even fo by Love the young and tender wit 
Is turned to folly ; blafting in the bud, 

Lofmg his verdure even in the prime, 

And all the fair effects of future hopes, 

Shakespeare, 



H WEET rofe, fair flower, untimely plucked, foon faded, 
Plucked in the bud, and faded in the Spring!. 

Bright orient pearl, alack ! too timely fhaded 5 

Fair creature killed too foon by Death’s fharp fting ! 
Like a green plum that hangs upon a tree. 

And falls, through winds, before the fall fhould be, 

I weep for thee. 

Ibid, 


The pure ft treafure mortal times affords 
Is—fpotlefs reputation 1 that away, 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 

Ibid* 

OTIA ■ SI - TOLL AS, * PERIERE - CUPIDINIS ■ ARCUS*—Ovin* 

Remove but the temptations of leifure, and the bow of Cupid lhall lofe its power. 


Idleness gives force to our pafllons, they produce but little eftefl 
on the mind which is abforbed in bufinefs and Induftry* 


LIFE * 

Short bounds of life are fet to mortal man j 
’Tis Virtue*? work alone to ftretch the narrow Ipan. 

Dryden, Virgil . 


jy/JAN is a Glafs, Life is the Water, 

That *s weakly walled about: 

Sin brings in Death, Death breaks the Glafs, 
So runs the Water out. 


MOST OF OUR EVILS COME FROM OUR VICES. 
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FOLLY IS THE PRODUCT OF ALL COUNTRIES AND AGES. 



































THE OWL, IS NOT THE WISER FOR LIVING RETIREDLY, 




\ ’ april: 7 

LANG FASTING CAINS NAE MEAT. 



faft—to ftudy—and to fee no woman *— 

Flat treafon ’gainfl the kingly Hate of youth. 
Say, can you fad ? your ftomachs are too young* 
And abftinence engenders maladies : 

And where that you have vowed to ftudy, lords. 

In that each of you hath forfworn his book : 

Can you Fill dream, and pore, and thereon look ? 

For when would you, my lord, or you, or you. 

Have found the ground of ftudy’s excellence, 

Without the beauty of a woman’s face ? 

From women’s eyes this do£trine I derive: 

They are the ground, the books, the academes, 

From whence doth fpring the true Promethean lire. 
Why, univerfal plodding prifons up 
The nimble fpirits in the arteries* 

As motion, and long-during adlion, tires 
The finewy vigour of the traveller. 

Now, for not looking on a woman’s face, 

You have in that forfworn the ufe of eyes, 

And ftudy too, the caufer of your vow : 

For where is any author in the world, 

Teaches fuch beauty as a woman’s eye? 

Learning is but an adjunct to ourfelf. 

And where we are, our learning likewife is. 

Shakespeare. 


D ELICIOUS days of whim and soul, 

When, mingling lore and laugh together, 

We leaned the book on Pleasure’s bowl, 

And turned the leaf with Folly’s feather! 

Moore. 
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TOLLE * JOCOS—NON * EST * JOCUS - ESSE * M AUG XU M.—Seneca. 

JEST WITH CAUTION. 

Take heed of jefting ; many have been ruined by it. It is hard to 
jeft, and not fometiines jeer too; which oftentimes finks 
deeper than was intended or expected.— Fuller. 

Glow di mano, gioco di villa no* Jm de ?nains, jeu villain . 
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s TJS BETTER TO BE HAPPY THAN WISE 















































OF IDLENESS COMES NO GOQDNESj, 


\ THE LOVER. 


BAD CUSTOMS ARE BETTER BROKEN THAN KEPT UP. 


Small liabits well pursued betimes 
May reach the dignity of crimes. 

_ Haknah More. 

COMMENCEMENT OF A VICIOUS COURSE . 



T firft fetting out upon a vicious courfe men are a little nice and delicate, like 
young travellers, who at firft are offended at every fpeck of dirt that lights 
upon them ; but after they have been accuftomed to it, and travelled a good 
while in foul ways, it ceafeth to be troublefome to them to be dallied and befpattered. 
When we bend a thing at firft, it will endeavour to reftore itfelf; but it may be 
held bent fo long till it will continue fo of itfelf and grow crooked; and then it 
may require more force and violence to reduce it to its former ftraightnefs 
than we ufcd to make it crooked at firft.— Archbishop Tillotson. 


CemjKtance anti ffio&ermnntt 
of tljc passions, 

all ©Oh’s too cits M&irTj boll) tin's tootl'd aborn, 

©fjete ts none more fair anb f.rrrilrnt 
Chan ts man’s Imbn, both for potucr and form, 

SStyilirt it is ferpt in sober gobrntment: 
mt none than it more foul and inbrentt, 

JSfetnnpeteb: tijrough misrules nub passions base, 

It groins a monster, anb inrontinrnt 
Dotjj lose its bignitg anb natibe grare. 

J>pen£er* 

TEMPOS A ■ ET - LOG A - SEMPER - A LIQUID * CONTAG1I ■ A SPERGUNT,- Cicero. 



I“Iis hours filled up with riots > banquets, {ports— 
And never noted in him any ftudy. 

Any retirement, any fequeftration. 

Shakespeare. 


s§all rrmbe tije rftoart of uwcitfbtmmti® (tofja) count it a pleasure 
fo not m tfje SaS'tiinc, sporting tijmsclbcs toitij ttjcir olon 'timibinss. 

U peter, clj. iu t fe. jtiu. 


NO VICE BUT HATH ITS PATRON, 


r 
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DISEASES ARE THE TAKES ON ILL PLEASURES. 
















































AT THIRTY, THE WIT, 


x 


APRIL. 


AT TWENTY YEARS OF AGE 



LIFE DUTIES. 

j-VERY Ration of life has duties which are proper to it. Thofe who 
are determined by choice to any particular kind of bufmefs are indeed 
more happy than thofe who are determined by neceflity j but both are 
under equal obligation of fixing on employment which may be either ufeful 
to themfelves or beneficial to others. No one of the fons of Adam ought to 
think himfelf exempt from that labour and induftry which were denounced to 
our firfi: parent, and in him to all his pofierity. Thole to whom birth or 
fortune may feem to make fuch an application unnecefiary, ought to find out 
fame calling or profeifion for themfelves, that they may not lie as a burden 
on the fpedeSj and be the only ufelels parts of the creation. Addison. 


THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS OF LIFE. 

L ITE as long as you may, the first twenty years form the greater part of your life. They 
appear so when they are passing; they seem to hare been so when we look back to 
them ; and they take up more room in our memory than all the years which succeed them. 

Southey. 


Chi de vinti ami non e 9 de irenta non sa , de qmranta non ha; 
mai non mra 7 non saprd, non haver tL 


III betide the nation among whom the young men have already attained 
to the vices of old age, and in which the old men ftill retain the 
follies of youth.—D J Herb E LOT, Bibliotheque Oriental. 


UNTIMELY END OF AN EARLY LIFE OF DISSIPATION 


UT off even in the blofToins of his fins, 
Unhoufelcd, difappointed, unaneled ; 
No reckoning made, but gone to his account 
With all his imperfections on his head. 

Shakespeare. 


La plupart des hommes employent la premiere partie 
de leur vie a rendre Tautre milerable. 


THE WILE RULES, 
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AND AT FORTY THE JUDGMENT. 





















































LA COQUETTERIE EST LE FOND DE L'HUMEUR DELS FEM M ES. 


THE LOVER. 




WHEN PRIDE COMETH, THEN COMETH SHAME; 



1 HE Rofe is fragrant, but it fades in time; * 

1 The Violet fweet, but quickly pall the prime; 

White Lilies hang their heads and foon decay; 

And whiter Snow in minutes melts away: 

Such, and fo with’ring, is our blooming Youth, 
j# _ Dryd. Theoc. 

he not proud of those fair eyes, 

Which, star-like, sparkle in their skies; 
Be ye not proud of that rich hair, 

Which wantons in the love-sick air; 

Nor be ye proud because ye see 
All hearts your captives, yours yet free. 

For when that jewel which you wear 
Suulc from the tip of your soft ear, 

Will last to he a precious stone, 

Your world of beauty will be gone. 

Axon. 

A morning rosr, that untouched stands, 
r* armed tottf) ijrt briars, Ijoto stoerfly smells! 

14 Hut plucked and strained through ruder hands, 

3lKr slneets no longer toitlj ijrc dlnclls; 

Hut scott and beauty botij are gone, 

Hnd trades fall from Ijrr, one by one. 

jcucf) fate, ere long, In ill tljee brttde, 

SSSIjen tijou fjast handled been atoljilr, 

Hike sere flolners to be tfjrolnn aside; 

and I In ill sigh, Inljiic some In ill smile, 
fo see thy lobe for more than oitc 
iUlath brought thee to be lobrd by none. 

S EASON divine, the first-bom of the year- 
past is thy father, Winter, to Iris rest; 

Resplendent thou, in Nature’s beauteous year, 

Inhcritest the land thou makest blest* 

Now let sweet song the blissful tidings sing— 

God once more sniileth on the new-born Spring. 

Fk. Aug s. Lewis* 


but with the lowly is wisdom. 
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LOVE’S GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT IS THE CURE OF COQUETRY. 






































BE NOT WISE IN THINE OWN EYES. 


X 


APRIL. 


RECKLESS YOUTH MAKES RUEFUL AGE. 



ADVICE 

TO A RECKLESS TOUTH\ 

n H AT would I have you do ? 1*11 tell you* knifman : 

Learn to be wife* and practife how to thrive, 

That I would have you do; and not to fpend 
Your coin on every bauble that you fancy, 

Or every fooliih brain that humours you. 

I would not have you to invade each place. 

Nor thruft yourfclf on all focieties, 

Till men's affc&ions, or your own defert. 

Should worthily invite you to your rank. 

He that is fo refpedtlefs in his courfes 
Oft fells his reputation at cheap market. 

Nor would I you fliould melt away yourfeh 
In Halting bravery, left, while you affect 
To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 

A little puff' of fcorn extinguifli it, 

And you be left like an unfavoury fnuff. 

Whole property is only to offend* 

I 5 d ha’ you fober, and contain yourfclf; 

Not that your fail be bigger than your boat; 

But moderate your expenfes now (at fuff) 

As you may keep the fame proportion ftiih 
Nor ft and fo much on your gentility, 

Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing. 

From dead men’s duft anti bones; and none of yours, 
Except you make, or hold it. 

Ben Jonson. 


| HE hotteft horfe will oft be cool, 
The dulleft will ftiow fire ; 

The friar will often play the fool. 

The fool will play the friar. 

Old Play. 


^lic heart of !)itrt tljat tjaffj untrratairtins scrfectfj fenotolettfle 
hut tlje mouth of fools ftfhrti) ou fooliMjncss* 

PrctK, d> yb., fo. pb* 


r>E COURT PLAISIR, LONG REPENT1R, 
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’THE FOLLIES OF YOUTH AFE FOOD FOR REPENTANCE IN OLD AGE. 






























































THE WORLD IS A NET, THE MORE WE STIR IN IT, 


1_ \ THE LOVER. 

_ LIFE IS A SHUTTLE. 


HUMAif LIFE. 

P LIXY lias compared a river to human life. I have never lead the passage in his works, 
but I have been a hundred times struck with the analogy, particularly amidst mountain 
scenery. The river, small and clear in its origin, gushes forth from rocks, fells into deep 
glens, and wantons and meanders through a wild aud picturesque country, nourishing only 
the uncultivated tree with its dew or spray. In this, its state of infancy and youth, it may 
be compared to the hum ail mind, in which fancy and strength of imagination are 
predominant it ns more beautiful than useful. When the different rills or torrents join, 
and descend into the plain, it becomes slow and stately in its movements; it is applied to 
move machinery, to Irrigate meadows, and to bear upon its bosom the stately barge ; in 
this mature state it is deep, strong, and useful As it flows on towards the sea, it loses 
its force and motion, and at last, as it were, becomes lost, aud mingled with the mighty 
abyss of waters. 

One might pursue the metaphor still further, and say, that in its origin, its t bunder ings 
and foam, when it carries down clay from the bank and becomes impure, it resembles the 
youthful mind, affected by dangerous passions. And the influence of a lake in calming and 
clearing the turbid water, may be compared to the effect of reason in more mature life, when 
the tranquil, deep, cool, unimpassioned mind is freed from its fever, its troubles, bubbles, 
noise, and foam. And above all, the sources of a river, which may he considered as 
belonging to the atmosphere, and its termination in the ocean, may be regarded as imaging 
the divine origin of the human mind, and its being ultimately returned to and lost in the 
Infinite and Eternal Intelligence from which it originally sprung.'— Sir II. Davy. 


TO FALLING BLOSSOMS . 


AIR pledges of a fruitful tree. 
Why do you fell fo fed ? 
Your date is not fo pad. 

But you may flay yet here awhile. 
To blufh and gently fmile. 
And go at lad. 


What I were ye bom to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And fo to bid good-night ? 
J Tis pity nature brought ye forth 
Merely to diow your worth, 
And lofe you quite. 



But you are lovely leaves, where we 
Aday read how foon things have 
Their end, though ne'er fo brave ; 
And after they have fhown their pride. 
Like you awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 

Herrick. 




WE CARRY OUR GREATEST ENEMIES WITHIN US. 


THE MORE WE GET ENTANGLED. 






















































APRIL. 


r 


IN' THE MONTH OF APRIL. 




fc “ * r , 

- * - T 


To 

THE CUCKOO. 

beauteous ft ranger of the grove, 
Thou meftenger of Spring ! 

Now heaven repairs thy rural feat. 
And woods thy welcome fing. 


W What time the daify decks the green. 

Thy certain voice we hear j 
Haft thou a ftar to guide thy way. 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful vifitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers. 

And hear the found of tnufic fweet 
From birds among the bowers. 

The fchool-boy, wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrofe gay, 

Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea puts on the bloom, 

Thou flieft thy vocal vale, 

An annual gueft in other lands. 

Another Spring to hail. 

Sweet bird, thy bower is ever green, 

Thy fky is ever dear * 

Thou haft no forrow in thy fong. 

No Winter in thy year! 

Oh, could I fly, I’d fly with thee ! 

We’d make, with joyful wing, 

Our annual vifit o’er the globes 
Companions of the Spring \ 

John Logan, 


HE FIRST OPENS HIS BILE. 
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IN JUNE, OF TUNE HE CANNOT SING A NOTE. 
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THE LOVER. 
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AS IS THE WORKMAN, 



“ SING THE GOD OF SEASONS JS THEY ROLL / 

HESE as they change, Almighty Father, thefe 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleafmg Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tendernefs and love. 

Wide fluih the fields ; the foftening air is balm ; 

Echo the mountains round; the forefts finite ; 

And every fenfe and every heart Is joy. 

Then comes Thy glory in the Summer months. 

With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the fwelling year. 

Thy bounty fhmes in Autumn unconfined. 

And fpreads a common feafb for all that lives. 

In Winter, awful Thou! with clouds and ftorms 
Around Thee thrown, tempeft o’er tempeft rolled, 
Majeftic darknefs 1 on the whirlwind’s wing 
Riding fublime. Thou bid’ft the world adore, 

And humbleft nature with Thy northern blaft. 

Myfterious round ! what fkill, what force divine, 
Deep-felt in thefe appear ! a fimple train. 

Yet fo delightful mixed, with fuch kind art, 

Such beauty and beneficence combined ; 

Shade unperceived fo foftening into {hade ; 

And all fo forming a harmonious whole; 

That as they ftill fucceed, they ravifh ftill. 

But wandering oft, with rude unconfcious gaze, 

Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever bufv, wheels the filent fpheres; 

Works in the fee ret deep; fhoots {teaming thence 
The fair profufion that o’erfpreads the Spring; 

Flings from the fun direct the flaming day; 

Feeds every creature; hurls the tempeft forth. 

And as on earth this grateful change revolves, 

With tranfport touches all the fprings of life, 

T HOMSON. 



Gutter rson rsf, gut omnium qu® mi4 flurtot t&i, <gua tn 
quantum mint, in tautum Jrona sunt fauitin. 


SUCH ARE HIS WORKS. 
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HE HATH MADE ALL THINGS TO THEIR USES. 


































READ, TRY, JUDGE, AND SPEAK 


APRIL. 




so 


N OW Nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 

And spreads her sheets o’ daisies white 
Out o’er the grassy lea: 

Now Phoebus cheers the crystal streams, 
And glads the azure skies; 


New Lav’rocks woke the merry mom. 

Aloft on dewy wing; 

The Merle, in his noontide bow’r, 

Makes woodland echoes ring; 

The Mavis wild, wP mony a note, 

Sings drowsy day to rest: 

In Love and Freedom they rejoice, 

WP care nor thrall oppress’d. 

Robert Burns* 


REGULATE TMlf OWN PASSIONS, 


AND BEAR WITH THOSE OF OTHERS. 


AS YOU FIND, SAYS OLD SUFFOLK. 


















































THE FIFTH 
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age 
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MAY 


rpHE MAN BECOMES THE FATHER OF MANY 

J- CHILDREN,-AS THE TREE EXTENDS ITS 

BRANCHES AND PUTS FORTH FRUITFUL BUDS. 


. 3 | 
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CHEERFUL, TO GIVE. WILLING HIMSELF TO WANT 



A FATHER I THAT IMPLIES 


THE BLOSSOM BUDS APPEAR. 


PRESIDING CARE. 


WHAT CHILDREN'S NEEDS REQUIRE. 
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COLD MAY AND A WINDY. 






MAKES A FULL BARN AND A F1ND-YE. 























































































































MAY. 


GUI E5T MALADE AtJ MOIS DE MAI, 



O W the bright Morning Star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the eaft, and leads with her 
The flow’ry May, who from his green lap throws 
The yellow cowflip and the pale primrofe. 

Hail, beauteous May ! thou do ft infpire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm dcfire. 

Woods and groves are of thy d re fling. 

Hill and dale both boaft thy bleffing 1 

Thus we falute thee with our early fong, 

And welcome thee, and wifh thee long. 

Milton. 

MAY-DAY. 



UEEN of fresh flowers, 

_ Whom vernal stars obey, 
Bring thy warm showers, 

Bring thy genial ray; 

In Nature’s greenest livery clrest, 
Descend on Earth’s expectant, breast, 
To Earth and Heaven a welcome guest, 
Thou merry month of May I 


Mark! how we meet thee 
At dawn of dewy day! 

Hark! how we greet thee 
With our roundelay I 
While all the goodly things that be, 

In earth, and air, and ample sea, 

Are waking up to welcome thee, 

Thou merry month of May! 

Flocks on the mountains 
And birds upon their spray, 

Tree, turf, and fountains 
All bold holiday; 

And Love, the JJfe of living things— 

Love waves his torch, and claps his wings 
'And loud and wide thy praises sings. 

Thou merry month of May ! Herer. 


TOUT L’AN DEMEURE SAT 1ST ET GAL 
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FOR THE REST O’TH'YEAR IS HEALTHY AND GAY. 



















































THEY ARE THY WITNESSES, WHO SPEAK THY P OWER 


V, THE FATHER. / 


RAT OF HEAVENLY LIGHT GILDETH ALL, FORMS* 


*Tls Nature's revel; all her works rejoice! 

Gay laughs the landfcape ; all that Jives is gay ; 
Light bound the flocks ; the birds exalt their voice, 
And all things lhout, and blefs delightful May. 

Fawcett. 


£ 13! this World is a glorious World! 
i Still so fresh, and so young, and so gay; 

Though ages have swept like the winds o’er its face* 
They have passed o’er it harmless away! 

Still blooming and youthful as when first ! twas made. 
Ever new, ever green to the sight; 

Still smiling alike to the aged and young, 

As though fresh from the Giver of Light! 




TTTISELY, my son, while yet thy days are long, 

V V And this fair change of Seasons passes slow. 
Gather and treasure up the good they yield— 

All that they teach of Virtue, of pure thoughts 
And kind affections, reverence for thy God 
And for thy brethren; so when thou shall: come 
Into the barren years, thou may’st not bring 
A mind unfurnished and a withered heart. 

Bryant. 

LIFE A SOLEMN REALITY. 

T HINK of “living!” Thy life, Avert thou the pitifullest of all the sons 
of earth, is no idle dream, but a solemn reality. It is thy own ; it is 
all thou hast to front eternity with . Wort, then, even as lie has done, 
and does, “like a star, un hasting, yet unresting”’— Carlyle, 




AN is his own liar, and the foul that can 
Render an honed: and a perfect man, 

* Commands all light—all influence—all fate; 

Nothing to him falls early or too kte. 

Our adts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal lhadows that walk hy us ft ill. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 


HEAVEN SELLS ALL PLEASURE; EFFORT IS THE PRICE. 




X 
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AND GOODNESS INFINITE. 






















































LET ANOTHER'S SHIPWRECK 




MAY. 


J 


THE CONSCIENCE IS THE TEST OF EVERY MIND. 



SOME KNOWLEDGE OF EVIL 
NECESSART TO THE C0NST1TUENCT OF VIRTUE . 

T was from out the rind of one apple tailed, that the knowledge 
of Good and Evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped forth 
into the world. And perhaps this is that doom which Adam fell 
into of knowing good and evil, that is, of knowing good by evil. As, 

_______ therefore, the Hate of man now is—what wifdom can there be to 

choofe, what continence to forbear, without the knowledge of evil ? He that can 
apprehend and confider Vice with all her baits and feeming plcafnres, and yet abftain, 
and yet diTHnguifh, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the true warfaring 
Chriftian. 

I cannot praife a fugitive and cloilfercd V irtue, unexercifed and unbreathed, that 
never Tallies out and fees her adverfary, but (links out of the race, where that immortal 
garland is to he run for, not without dull and heat. Afluredly we bring not innocence 
into the world; we bring impurity much rather: that winch purifies us is trial y and 
trial is by what is contrary. 

That Virtue, therefore, which is but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, 
and knows not the utmoft that Vice promifes to her followers, and rejects it, is but 
a blank Virtue, not a pure; her whitenefs is but an cxcremental whitenefs; which 
was the reafon why our fage and ferious poet Spenfer (whom I dare be known to think 
a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas), deferring true temperance under the perfon 
of Guion, brings him in with his Palmer through the Cave of Mammon and the Bower 
of Earthly Blifs, that he might fee and know, and yet abftain. Since, therefore, the 
knowledge and furvey of vice is in this world fo neceflary to the conftituting of human 
virtue, and the fcanning of errour to the confirmation of truth, how can we more fafely, 
and with lefs danger, fcout into the regions of Sin and Falfity, than by reading all 
manner of eradiates, and hearing all manner,— Mi lton, 


m 


SPRING MORNING. 

ARK ! hark ! the lark at Heaven’s gate fings, 

And Phoebus J gms arife, 

His fleeds to water at thofe fprings, 

On chaliced flowers that lies ; 

And winking, Mary-buds begin to ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty is—my lady Iweet, arise ! 
Arife! arife ! 


THE EARLY LARK, THE MESSENGER OF LAY. 


r* 
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BE YOUR SEA-MARK. 















































WHERE THERE IS MUCH LOVE 


THE FATHER. 


AMOR 5 A COR GENTIL 



THE EARTH IS FULL OF LOVE. 

* BCE Earth is full of Love* albeit the storms 
Of Passion mar its influence benign. 

And drown its voice with discords. Every flower 
That to the sun its heaving breast elands 
v Is bom of love. And every song of bird 
That floats, mellifluent, on the balmy air, 

Is hut a love-note. Heaven is full of love; 

Its starry eyes rim o'er with tenderness, 

And soften every heart that meets their gaze, 

As downward looking on this wayward world 
They light it hack to God. But neither stars, 

Nor flowers, nor song of birds, nor earth, nor heaven, 

So tell the wonders of that glorious name 
As they shall be revealed, when comes the hour 
Of Nature's consummation; hoped for long; 

When, passed the checquered vestibule of Time, 

The creature in immortal Youth shall bloom, 

And good, unmixed with ill, for ever reign. 

Ragg. 


H O never loved, ne'er fullered: he feels nothing 
* Who nothing feels but for himfelf alone ; 

And when we fee! for others, reafon reels 
; _ Overloaded from her path, and Man runs mad. 

As Love alone can exquifitely blefs, 

Love alone feels the marvellous of pain— 

Opens new veins of torture in the foul, 

And wakes the nerves where agonies are born. 

, Young. 


mafcrtt; ©ob, man, anb man, ©ob ; tfjmgjs temporal, rtrntal, 
[j| mortal, immortal; it mntirtf) an runup, a frtrnb; a sorbant, a son; 
bile tilings, glorious; rolb tjrarts, tors; anb fjarb tilings, ligutb. 

&tun. rag. tuiu 


The Paflion more eaflly reprehended than fupprefTcd. IT 


RATTO S’APPRENDE. 
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THERE IS MUCH MISTAKE, 























































WHO MARRIES IN HASTE 


MAY. 


z. 


QUI EN HATE S3 MARIE 


NUBERE • SI • QUA . VOLES, ■ QUAMVIS . PROPERABITIS • AMBO, 
DIFFER ; ■ IIABENT ■ PARVCE • COMMODA . MAGNA • MORCE. 

OVID. 


L ET lovers now, who bnrn witli equal fires, 
Put off awhile t’accomplisli their desires: 
A short delay will better omens give, 

And you will more, and lasting joys receive. 


Massey. 



TSPOSED to wed, e’en while you hasten, stay ; 
' There’s great advantage in a small delay:— 

* * * * * 

If poor, delay, for future want prepares, 

And eases humble life of half its cares; 

If rich, delay shall brace the thoughtful mind, 

T’endure the ills that e’en the happiest find: 
Delay shall knowledge yield on either part, 

And show the value of the vanquish’d heart; 

The humours, passions, merits, failings prove, 
And gently raise the veil that’s worn by Love; 
****** 

Yet not too long in cold debate remain ; 

Till Age refrain not—but if old, refrain. 

Ckabbe. 



H 


H ! how this Spring of Love refembleth 
Th 5 uncertain glory of an April day; 


Which now {hows all her beauty to the fun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away. 

I I Shakespeare. 

A H me ! for aught that I could ever read, 

Or ever hear by tale or hiftory, 

The courfe of true love never did run fmooth ; 

But either it was different in blood, 

Or elfe mifgrafted in refpect of years, 

Or elfe it flood upon the choke of friends; 

Or, if there were a fympathy in choice, 

War, death, or ficknefs did lay fiege to it. 

Ibid, 


A LOISIR SB REPENT. 


S 6 


REPENTS AT LEISURE. 









































LUVE’S AS WARM AMONG COTTERS 


THE FATHER. 7 


UK GCE1UR OISIF, D’AMOUR GAPTIF. 


JPPRENEZ 2 ATTEND RE. 

Il ne faut que favoir attend re, dims cette vi e : fous la neige il y a 
de la verdure, et derriere le plus epais nuage le del eft bleu. 



Death’s equalising arm 
Levels not surer than Love’s stronger charm, 

That bids all inequalities begone. 

That laughs at rank, and mocks comparison. 

^ V if iji 

There is not young or old, if Love decrees, 

He levels orders, he confounds degrees; 

There is not fair, or dark, or short, or tall, 

Or grave or sprightly—Love reduces all; 

He makes unite the pensive and the gay, 

Gives something here, takes something there away. 
From each abundant good, a portion takes, 

And for each want, a compensation makes; 

Then tell me not of years—Love, power divine, 
Takes as he wills, from hers, and gives to mine, 

Crabbe. 



me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

Oh no ! it is an ever fixed mark, 

That looks on tempefts, and is never /haken ; 

It is the ftar to every wandering bark, 

Whofe worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rofy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending fickle’s compafs coine ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom. 

Shakespeare, 


We are bom into the World, and there is something within us which, from the 
instant that we live, more and more thirsts alter its likeness.—S helley. 


_ i 


love: me little, and love me long. 
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AS COU RTIERS. 





























































WHERE LOVE’S WELL TIMED, 


\ may! Z 

SYMPATHY OF MANNERS 


KINDRED SOULS. 

Xhose who are of kindred fouls rarely wed together, far more rarely 
than thofe who are akin by blood. 



I HE bard lias sung: God never formed a soul 
Without its own peculiar mate to meet. 

Its wandering half, when ripe to own the whole; 
f* Bright plan of bliss, most heavenly, most complete. 

But thousand evil things there are that hate 
To look on happiness, these hurt, impede; 

And leagued with time, space, circumstance and fate, 

L Keep kindred heart from heart, to pine and bleed. 

r 

And as the dove to far Palmyra flying 

From where her native founts of Antioch beam, 

■ Weary, exhausted, longing, panting, sighing, 

’Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream: 

"PU& & go may a soul o’er Life’s drear desert faring, 

Love’s pure congenial spring unfound, unquafFd, 

V;Z*V-f Suffer, recoil, then thirsty and despairing 

Ml&jV Of that it would, descend, and sip the nearest draught 

Maria del Occidents. 



UNHAPPY LOVE . 

u Is’t a fin to be 

Born high, that robs me of my liberty ? 

Or is’t the curie of greatnefs to behold 
Virtue through fuch falfe optics as unfold 
No fplendour, ? lefs from equal orbs they Aline ? 
What Heaven made free, ambitious men confine 
In regular degrees. Poor Love muft dwell 
Within no climate but what’s parallel 
Unto our honoured births ; the envied fate 
Of princes oft thefe burdens find from ftate. 

When lowly {wains, knowing no parent’s voice 
A negative, make a free happy choice. 5 ’ 

And here ffie fighed, 

William Chamberlayne. 


maketh conjunction of minds. 
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’TIS NOT A FAULT TO LOVE. 




















































AT first THEY DRAW US IN WITH FLATT’RING looks. 


1. 


THE FATHER. "7 


r 


PARTING IS WORSE: THAN DEATH ; T TIS DEATH OF LOVEL 


rpHEY parted, ne'er to meet again; 

-A- But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from pining: 

They stood aloof, the scars remain mg, 

Like cliffs which, had been rent asunder. 

Coleridge. 

DECEPTION. 

Of all the agonies in life, that which is the most 
poignant and harrowing — that which for the time annihilates 
reason and leaves our whole being one mangled heart—is the conviction 
that we have been deceived where we placed all the trust of Love.—B ulwer Lytton. 


rpQ follow for a season, 

J- To flatter, feign, pursue, 

To love with little reason, 

And leave as lightly too. 

To stab with sharp unkltulness, 
With cold neglect to kill, 

To wound with selfish blindness 
A heart no wrongs can chill. 
Tis thus men love. 

Anon. 



T AY a garland on my hearfe 
^— 4 Of the difmal yew ; 

Maidens, willow branches bear, 
Say I died true. 

My love was falfc, but I was firm, 
From my hour of birch : 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth ! 

Beaumont and 

Fletcher. 


HEMISTOCLES being afked, “ Whether a man fhould rather beftow his 
daughter upon a poor man that was honeft, or upon a man that had more 
wealth but lefs integrity: made reply i 44 I had rather bellow her upon 
a man that wants money, than upon money rhac wants a man.” 



£ |Jnntrni|)0 in? rosr£ pmbuit, 

plus cfjnuti, inurif Irs fruits, 
Brs S&iwn&t bibrris rst Vmpixt : 

;; Hut amours la jcunfgjse butt, 

Vflutre asr, autre djose Ws*rr. 

v IDFjil. br£ | 3 arfaL 


EVERY THING IN ITS SEASON. 
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AND THEN THEY LEAVE US. 























































BUT A SWARM IN JULY 


MAY. 


A SWARM OF BEES IN MAY 



CHILDHOOD 

And his Visitors. 

/iMKCE on a time, when sunny May 
Was kissing up the April showers, 

I saw fan Childhood hard at play 

Upon a hank of blushing flowers: 

Happy,—he knew not whence or how,—- 
And smiling,—who could choose hut love him ? 
For not more glad than Childhood’s brow, 

Was the blue heaven that beamed above him* 



Old Time, in most appalling wrath, 

That valley’s green repose invaded; 
The brooks grew dry upon his path, 

The birds were mute, the lilies faded* 
But Time so swiftly winged his flight, 

In haste a Grecian tomb to hatter, 
That Childhood watched his paper kite, 
And knew just nothing of the matter* 


With curling lip and glancing eye 
Guilt gazed upon the scene a minute; 
But Childhood’s glance of purity 
Had such a holy spell within it, 

That the dark demon to the air 

Spread forth again Ills baffled pinion, 
And hid his envy and despair, 

Self-tortured, in his own dominion* 


. T j-;L v 


Then stepped a gloomy phantom up, 

Pale, cypress-crowned. Night’s awful daughter. 
And proffered him a fearful cup 
Full to the brim of bitter water: 

Poor Childhood bade her tell her name; 

And when the beldame muttered—■“ Sorrow,” 
He said ,— (i Don’t interrupt my game ; 

I’ll taste it, if I must, to-morrow*” 


The Muse of Pmdus thither came, 

And wooed him with the softest numbers 
That ever scattered wealth and fame 
Upon a youthful poet’s slumbers ; 


IS WORTH A LOAD OF HAT; 
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IS NOT worth: a fly. 





























































FORTUNE SOMETIMES FAVOURS THOSE 


1 


\ THE FATHER. 


THE MAN DREAMS BUT WHAT THE BOY BELIEVED, 


C;* 


Though sweet the music of the lay, 

To Childhood it was all a riddle, 
And u Oh,” lie cried, “ do send away 
That noisy woman with the fiddle,” 


Then Wisdom stole his bat and ball, 

And taught him, with most sage endeavour, 
Why bubbles rise and acorns fall, 

And why no toy may last for ever. 

She talked of all the wondrous laws 
Which Hature’s open book discloses, 

And Childhood, ere she made a pause, 

Was fast asleep among the roses. 


Sleep on, sleep on! Oh ! Manhood’s dreams 
Are all of earthly pain or pleasure, 

Of Glory’s toils, Ambition’s schemes, 

Of cherished love, or hoarded treasure: 

But to .the couch where Childhood lies 
A more delicious trance is given, 

Lit up by rays from seraph eyes, 

And glimpses of remembered Heaven ! 

PitAED. 


FORTUNE . 


OR TUNE, men lay, doth give too much to many, 
But yet Ihi never gave enough to any. 

Fairfax, 


POVERTY. 


P RINT this in thy thought, that whatever virtue thou hast, be it never so manifold, if 
thou be poor withal, thou and thy qualities shall be despised: besides, poverty is 
a shame amongst men, an imprisonment of the mind, a vexation of eveiy worthy 
spirit. Thou shall neither help thyself or othei’s, thou shall drown thee in all 
thy virtues, having no means to show them ; thou shalt he a burden and 
an eyesore to thy friends ; every one will fear thy company.— Anon. 


SLOW RISES WORTH BY POVERTY DEPRESSED. 
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WHOM SHE AFTERWARDS DESTROYS. 



























































RATING THEIR BLISS BY OTHER S' FALSE ESTEEM, 




MAY. 


MANKIND ONE DAY SERENE AND FREE APPEAR 


Every man is a volume, if you only know how to read him. 

ChANjSTXG. 



MAN HATH TWO NATURES. 


iwo 


lives the meanest of us live; 

One which, the world beholds, and one 
Whose hidden history none may give 
But he who lives it: he alone 
’* * i*V* Its wondrous ecstasies can know. 

Its ever changing streams of thought, 

, r Its deep unutterable woe, 

Its visions bright and heaven fraught. 


■ # 





He o'er its secret sms may groan, 

And blush to hear the common praise 
Of actions which, if rightly known, 

Could only loudest censure raise* 

He o’er its noblest may rejoice, 

Though none the virtues can behold: 

For acts that win the common voice 
Demand th’ emblazonment of gold. 

And so with full potential power 
For darkest sins or purest deeds, 

We pass through life, and win a dower 
Of mingled praise and blame, that needs 
A j uster Judge the scales to hold 

Thau e'er on earth weighs cause and deed; 
Ourselves and God alone behold 
The motives which to actions lead. 

And thus we gather fame and shame, 

Alike unearned—-alike untrue; 

Receiving praise where men should blame. 
And blame, where praise is rightly due* 

Aston. 


Wi£e judges we are of each other! 

Richelieu. 
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THE NEXT THEY'RE CLOUDY, SULLEN, AND SEVERE. 































































CUSTOM WITHOUT REASON IS BUT ANTI ENT ERROR. 


*' | 


X THE FATHER. 


HABIT IN YOUTH, BECOMES 


Habits. 

PLURA * FACIUNT - HOMINES • E * CGNSUETUDINE, ■ QUAM . E * RAT I ONE* 
Men do more from custom than from reason* 


How ufe doth breed a habit in a man ! 

Shakespeare. 


LL habits gather by unfeen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers j rivers run to Teas, 

Dryden. 


Plato reproved feverely a young man for entering into a diftolute houie. 
The young man iaid to him, “ What! for fo fmall a matter ?” Plato replied, 
“ But cuflom is no fmall matter, 5 * Lord Bacon’s apophthegms w 


erttfcmfrcr, grutlemcti, your Itbrs art Idsr m many Itgjfctapers tfjat axe toiflj tare 
ielihrrrt to all cf you to maintain; ti)tm toitlj tomtepuffrt toratlj, may U 
ex tin guisij rti, toitf) Btuttfcmnrjss put ott t, toitS mgligntrc 1 ct fait*— ttofrrt ©r«nc* 


Five great enemies to peace dwell within us ; viz.. 

Pride, Anger, Envy, Ambition, and Avarice* 

Plutarch* 


If we did not take great pains, and were not at great 
expenfe to corrupt our nature, our nature would 
never corrupt us* Clarendon. 


FIRM faith is the bell divinity; 
A good life is the beft philofophy; 


A clear confidence the beft law j 
Honefty the beft policy; 

And temperance the beft phyfic. 


second nature: in manhood. 
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CUSTOM IS THE IDOL OF FOOLS, AND THE PLAGUE OF WISE MEN. 


















































IS MORE EASY TO BETRAY, 


MAY. 


ALL THAT T S BRIGHT MUST FADE. 




THE BLIGHTS OF MAT\ 

ROM the rnoift meadow to the wither’d hill. 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs, 
And fwells, and deepens, to the cherifti’d eye. 


The hawthorn whitens; and the juicy groves 
Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 
Till the whole leafy foreil Hands difplay’d 
In full luxuriance. 

And the birds fing, conceal’d. 








m 


m 

# 


If brufh’d from Ruffian wilds, a cutting gale 

Rife not, and fcatter from his humid wings 

The clammy mildew; or, dry blowing, breathe 

Untimely frost; before whofe baleful blaft 

The full-blown fpring through all her foliage fhrinks, 

Joylefs and dead, a wide dejected wafte. 

For oft, engender’d by the hazy north, 

Myriads on myriads, infedl armies fweep 
Keen m the poifon’d breeze 3 and wafteful eat 
Through buds and bark into the blacken’d core 
Their eager way. 

Thomson. 


WHOM TO TRUST 

RUST him little who praifes all; her left who cen¬ 
tres all; and thofe leaf! who are indifferent to all. 


Sno: that man who never laughs, who dislikes music, or the glad 


face of a child. 


Layater. 


S OME men wear an everlasting barren simper; in the smile of others lies a cold glitter, 
as of ice ; the fewest are aide to laugh, but only sniff, and titter, and snigger from flic 
throat outwards, or, at best, produce some whiffling, husky eachinnation, as if they were 
laugliing through wool: of none such comes good. The man who cannot laugh 
is only fit for treasons, stratagems, or spoils ; and his whole life is already a 
treason and a stratagem. A laugh to be joyous must flow from a joyous 
heart; for without kindness there can he no true joy.— Carlyle. 


SMILE THAT SHOWS A LOATHNESS TO BE KIND. 


THAN RUIN ANY OTHER WAT. 





































































AGREE WITH THINE ADVERSARY QUICKLY 


\, THE FATHER. zf 



FORGIFE JS YOU HOPE TO BE FORGIFEN. 

F him that hopes to he forgiven, k is indtfpenfably required that he forgive. 
It is therefore fuperfluous to urge any other motive. On this great duty 
eternity is fufpended; and to him that refufes to practife it, the Throne of Mercy 
is inacceffible, and the Saviour of the world has been bom in vain. Johnson. 


He that cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge over which he must pass himself. 

Lord Herbert. 


RE FENCE OF INJURIES. 


faireft adtion of our human life 
Is fcorning to revenge an injury ; 

For who forgives without a further ft rife, 
His adverfary’s heart to him doth tie; 
And ’tis a firmer conqueft truly laid, 

To win the heart, than overthrow the head. 


We fay our hearts are great, and cannot yield ; 

Becaufe they cannot yield it proves them poor : 
Great hearts are talked beyond their power, but seld 
The weakeft lion will the loudest roar. 

Truth’s fchool for certain doth this fame allow, 
High-heartednefs doth fometimes teach to bow. 

A noble heart doth teach a virtuous fcorn. 

To foorn to owe a duty overlong \ 

To fcorn to be for benefits forborne ; 

To fcorn to lie, to fcorn to do a wrong; 

To fcorn to bear an injury in mind; 

To fcorn a free-born heart fiavc-like to hind. 

Lady Elizabeth Carew. 


If we a worthy enemy do find, 

To yield to worth it muft be nobly done ; 
But if of bafer metal be his mind. 

In bafe revenge there is no honour won. 
Who would a worthy courage overthrow, 

And who would wrcftle with a worthleis foe ? 


THE WEAKEST FRAILTY OF A FEEBLE MIRD. 


SWEET MERCY IS NOBILITY'S TRUE BADGE. 


©5 


WHILES THOU ART IN THE WAY WITH HIM. 

































































GOOD -NATURE IS THE PROPER SOIL. 


MAY. 


X 




THE NOBLEST REVENGE OF INJ URIES 





O prone to error is our mortal frame, 

Time could not ftep without a trace of horror. 

If wary Nature on the human heart, 

Amid its wild variety of paflions, 

Had not imp re fled a foft and yielding fenfe. 

That when offences give refentment birth. 

The kindly dews of penitence may raife 
The feeds of mutual mercy and forgivenefs. 

Glover. 

lyT IS FORTUNE Hands with her bow ever bent 
Over the World, and he who wounds another, 
Directs the Goddefs, by that part he wounds, 

Where to Hr ike deep her arrows in himfelf. 

Y OUNG. 

CHARITY. 

We are born to do benefits.— Shakespeare. 


**» 

m 


V* 


Vlr 


ATEEST and foremost of the train that wait 
On Man’s most dignified and happiest state, 
Whether we name thee Charity or Love, 
Chief grace below, and all-in-all above. 

Comtek. 

T IME to me this truth lias taught 
(‘Tis a treasure worth revealing). 
More offend by want of thought 
Than by any want of feeling. 

Charles Swain. 


GOOD-NA7VRE. 

■ OOD-NATURE is more agreeable in convention than Wit, and gives 
a certain air to the countenance, which is more amiable than beauty. It (hows 
Virtue in the faireft light, takes off in fome meafure from the deformity of Vice, and 
makes our folly and impertinence fupportable.— Addison. 


1 10 the redeeming honour of mankind, there are certain elevated sentiments, certain 
noble and admirable actions, which we owe less to the strength of our mind, 
than to the impulsive inborn kindness of our disposition—in other 
words, to our good-nature. 


IS FORGIVENESS. 


U 
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UPON WHICH VIRTUE GROWS. 

























































THE EARNINGS ACQUIRED BY LABOUR AND MERIT 


\ THE FATHER. 


GLORIOUS IS THE FRUIT OF GOOD LABOUR. 


No life picafing to God that is not ufeful to man*—D r, HawkeswortB* 


HONOUR TO LABOUR* 

T WO men I honour, and no third. First, the toil-worn craftsman, that with an 
earth-made implement laboriously conquers the earth, and makes her man’s. 
Venerable to me is the hard hand—crooked, coarse—wherein, notwithstanding, lies a 
cunning Virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the sceptre of this planet* A second man I 
honour, and still more highly : him who is seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable, 
not daily bread, but the bread of life. These two in all their degrees, I honour: 
all else is chaff and dust, which let the wind blow wherever it llstctk —Carlyle. 



THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH* 


NDER 


a spreading chestnut-tree 
The Tillage smithy stands ; 
The smith a mighty man is lie, 

With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Arc strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black* and long; 

His face is like the tan, 

His brow is wet with honest sweat; 

Pie earns whatever he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

For lie owes not any man. 


Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 

Plas earned a nights repose* 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught I 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must he wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought*—L ongfellow* 


A MAN OF PLEASURE IS A MAN OF FAIN. 
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ARE SWEETER THAN GIFTS, OR INHERITED FORTUNE. 








































EMPLOYMENT IS TRTJE ENJOYMENT. 


1 


MAY. 


NO CROSS, NO CROWN. 


the utility of difficulties. 

XF any man possessed every qualification for success in life, it is probable 
J j ie 1 V 0 U 1{1 remain quite stationary. The consciousness of bis powers 
would tempt him to omit opportunity after opportunity to the end of his 
days. Those who do succeed, ordinarily owe their success to some disad¬ 
vantage under which they labour; and it is the struggle against 3 difficulty 
that brings faculties into play; — Thomas Walker. 




HE mind has a certain vegetative power, which cannot be wholly idle. 
If it is not laid out and cultivated into a beautiful garden, it will of 
itfelf fhoot up in weeds or flowers of a wild growth.—S teele. 




The mind of man must have whereon to work, 
Or it will rust—we see it in the Turk. 

Crabbe. 


. -Sf _ YS Passions, like the watery stores that sleep 
Breath the smiling surface of the deep, 


«g£ TVa.it but the lashes of a chafing storm, 

V>i’V'- : To frown, and roar, and shako his feeble form. 

Clown 


UtV 

m 

1 ? 


CoWPEE. 


S ’OOiQUPEEj e'est soavoir jouir ; 

L'oisivetl pose et toivrmente 
L'ame est tin fen qn’il faut noarir, 

Et qui. s’eteint sMl ne s’augmente. 

Anon. 




AN only from himfelf can fuffer wrong; 

His reafon fails, as his defires grow ftrong : 
Hence wanting ballaft, and too full of fail, 

He lies expofed to ev 7 ry rifmg gale, 

From youth to age, for happinefs he T s bound : 
He fplits on rocks, or runs his hark aground, 
Or, wide of land, a defert ocean views. 

And, to the laft, the flying port purfiles ; 

Yet to the laft the port he does not gain, 

And dying, finds too late he lived in vain. 

Phillips. 


THE FLESH IS MASTER, WHEN THE MINE IS IDEE. 


J 
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IK GOOD WE PLANT NOT, VICE WILL FILL THE PLACE. 

















































YET THESE DECLARE THY GOODNESS 


\. THE FATHER. / 

TO US INVISIBLE, OH DIMLY SEEN 


THE APPROACH OF SUMMER 

T HROUG H the fresh garnished frees there comes a sigh 
Of Summer, mourning for the dying Spring, 

As if a truant angel, passing by, 

Had waved each leaflet with his trembling wing. 

The gorgeous sun, with heavenly glories wrought, 

Each sheltered nooh with new-found light equips ; 

And every bright and mo ted breath is fraught 
With fragrance stolen from the rose’s lips. 

Thomason, 


Thou fpeak'ft, and it is day; 
Obedient to Thy nod, alternate night 
Obfcures the world. The feafonS at Thy call 
Succeed in train, and lead the year around. 

Mallet , 


here formantm barirfas in rebus nrithitte, qmh nisi ipuham sunt 
\Sfcra>m tmtatte? !9mon<sli antes nmhem (ptob bm sit in quo sunt; 
non tamrn quflj git, yxoxsxts hcftmmfrs* £t. Emiarir, 


“Inrit, raljnt is limit, ilmt ijjntt art niiuMul nf jinn?” 

P ROUD, Httle Man, opinions' slave, 

Error’s fond child, too duteous to be free, 

Say, from the cradle to the grave, 

Is not the earth thou tread’s t too grand for thee? 

This globe that turns thee on her agile wheel, 

Moves Thy deep springs, which thou eanst never feel; 

Her day and night, her centre and her sun, 

Untraced by thee, their annual courses run. 

A busy fly, thou sharest the march divine, 

And flattering fancy calls the motion thine: 

Untaught how soon some hanging grave may burst, 
And join thy flimsy substance with the dust. 

Crabbe. 


IN THESE THY LOWEST WORKS; 


BEYOND THOUGHT, AND FOWER DIVINE. 

































IF MAN WERE COMPLETELY HAPPY, THERE WOULD BE 



lOO 


-| _ MAY. 7 _T 

THEN COMES THY GLORY IN THE SUMMER _ MONTHS^ 


rPHE garlands fade that Spring so lately wove; 
i Each simple flower, which she had nursed in dew, 
Anemones that spangled every grove, 

The primrose wan, and harebell mildly blue, 

No more shall violets linger in the dell. 

Or purple orchis variegate the plain, 

Till Spring again shall call forth every hell, 

And dress with humid hands her wreaths again. 

Ah, poor humanity! so frail, so fair, 

Are the fond visions of thy early day; 

Till tyrant Passion and corrosive Care 
Bid all thy fairy colours hide away! 

Another May new buds and flowers shall bring, 

Ah ! why has Happiness no second Spring? 

Charlotte Smith. 


WITH LIGHT AND HEAT REFULGENT. 


NO DEVELOPMENT OF HIS MORAL CHARACTER. 


































































THE SIXTH 
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AGE 
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ITH INCREASED STRENGTH COME GREATER 
TRIALS AND DUTIES,-AS THE TREE GROWS, 


MORE STOUTLY DOES IT RESIST THE ELEMENTS. 
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UKSHAM’D. THOUGH FOIL'D, HE DOES THE BEST HE CAN 



THE 


’PLAUSE, 


NOR, OVERPOWER'D WITH ARMS DESERTS HTS ‘CAUSE: 


THE TREE IN FULL BLOOM. 
































































































































































































CALM WEATHER IN JUNE 


JUNE 



THE SOLDIER 


He thirst/ FOJ^KjfoWLEDtte 
THE EftEEyl or dTher/^ 


HERE was an antient fage philofopher, 
That had read Alexander Rofs over, 

And fwore, the worlds as he could prove, 
Was made of fighting and of love* 

Butler* 


after her cams jollu Stilt?* arrageb 


HJ '| Ell in grccne IcaSics, as fir a plaper foere ; 

get in ijtS tune Ijc lurcttgfjt as torll as plageb, 
||||| Clljat bo Ijis pIougl>urcins mote right Snell ap= 
1||§J Upon a crab be robe, that ijitn bib bcarc [pearc. 
phjp With croofteb crabjling steps an uncouth pace, 
•j M | Inb baeftbtarb gobc, as bargemen toont to fare, 
pp' Ucnbmg their force contrary to their face; 
ilifte that ungracious errtu toi)iri) fa in cs bc= 
mnrest grace. * * * Spensfr. * 


TtfE 

/??* mi i 


march 


IN belted gold the Bees with 
Through flowery 
They pafs the red-ftreaked woodbine’s 


merry 

go founding on their way 
fun-ftain 5 d arch, 
And onward glide through ftreets of fhected May, 

Nor till they reach the: fummer rofes ftay* Miller. 


And tijse rsAt ejkunm. trek 

SuiLL WUTZ A wmnJ TO HONim iilSt, 
ft AllE, 


BARN A BY BRIGHT, 


d Ol 


SETS THE CORN IN TUNE* 


































































































































THE BLOSSOMS BLOW. THE BIRDS ON BUSHES SING 


JUNE. 



THE TREES ARE CLOTHED WITH LEAVES, 


THE FIELDS WITH GRASS; 


this sweet time the glory of the Spring, 

Young verdurous June’s delightful opening, 

When leaves are loveliest, and young fruits and flowers 
Fear not the frosts of May’s uncertain hours; 

Rich, rife, luxuriant, yet with tenderest hues, 

Waves the full foliage; and with morning dews, 

And showers that gush down from the radiant skies, 
To bring below the air of Paradise, 

Awakening freshest fragrance as they pass; 

There Is a peerless greenness on the grass, 

Yet somewhat darkened with the loftier swell, 

And purple tinge of spike and panicle; 

Where vivid is the gleam of distant corn, 

And long and merry are the songs of morn ; 

’Tis wise to let the touch of Nature thrill 
Through the full heart j 5 tis wise to take your fill 
Of all she brings, and gently to give way 
To what within your soul she seems to say: 

“ The World grows rich in beauty and in bliss, 

Past Springs were welcome, none so much as this.” 

Howitt. 


LL Promife is poor dilatory Man, 

And that thro" ev*ry ftage : when young, indeed. 


In full content, we fometimcs nobly red 
Unanxious for ourfelves ; and only wilh 
As duteous Tons, our fathers were more wife. 

At Thirty, man fufpedts himfelf a fool j 
Knows it at Forty, and reforms his plan j 
At Fifty chides Ms perfiftive delay, 

Puflhcs his prudent purpofe to refolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Refolves; and re-refolves ; then dies the fame. 

__ Dr. Young, 

LIFE IS WAR . 

H £ that is born is lifted ; Life is War j 
A conftant 1 War with woe. Who bears it belt, 

Deferves it Ieaft. Ibid. 
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AND NATURE HAS ACCOMPLISH'D ALL THE SPRING. 



































RESIGN'D IN EVERY STATE, 


THE SOLDIER. 


J 


BY faith: and good works. 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

T HEBE are always many who are already, even in their tender years, fighting with a 
mature and manful courage the battle of life. When they feel themselves lonely 
amidst the crowd—when they are for a moment disheartened by that difficulty which is the 
rule and rocking-cradle of every hind of excellence—when they are conscious of the pinch of 
poverty and self-denial—let them be conscious, too, that a sleepless eye is watching them 
from above—that then honest efforts are assisted, their humble prayers are heard, and all 
things are working together for their good. Is not this the life of faith, which walks by 
your side from your rising in the morning to your lying down at night—which lights tip 
for you the cheerless world, and transfigures all that you encounter, whatever be its outward 
form, with hues brought down from heaven ?— Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 



GEEAT MEN. 

whom we build our love round like an arch 
Of triumph, as they pass us on their way 


To glory and to immortality: 


Men, whose great thoughts possess us like a passion 
Through every limb and the whole heart; whose words 
Haunt us as eagles haunt the mountain air; 

^ Thoughts which command all coming times and minds, 
"■ : As from a tower a warden. 

J>. Bailey. 


There are, who nobly strive 
To keep the sense of moral worth alive ; 

Men who would starve, ere meanly deign to live 
On what deception and chicanery give; 

And these at length succeed; they have their strife, 
Their apprehensions, stops, and rubs in Ide; 

But honour, application, care, and skill, 

Shall bend opposing fortune to their will, 

Ckaeee. 


L IVES of great men all remind us, 
We can make our own sublime; 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of lime. 

Longfellow. 


FAITH IS THE GRAVE OF CARE, 


T 
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WITH PATIENCE BEAR, WITH PRUDENCE PUSH YOUR PATE. 

































JUNE. 


I 


HE ACHIEVES WHO UOES MOT TIRE. 


One contented with what he has done, frauds but final! chance of 
becoming famous for what he will do. He has Iain down to die. 
The grafs is already growing over him, Bqvee. 


T HE best laid schemes of mice and men 
Clang affc a’-gley. 

An 1 lea’e ns nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy. 

Burns. 


GOOD 

DERIVABLE FROM MISFORTUNE, 

F Misfortune comes, fhe brings along 
The braveft virtues. And fo many great 
llluftrious fpirits have converted with woe, 

Have in her fchool been taught, as are enough 
To confecrate diftrefs, and make ambition 
Even wifh the frown beyond the fmile of fortune, 

Thomson. 



NONE EXEMPT FROM CARE . 

^ARE lives with all, no rules, no precepts fave 
The wife from woe, no fortitude the brave ; 

Grief is to man as certain as the grave ; 

Tempcfrs and Harms in lifc*s whole progrefs rife, 

And hope fhines dimly through overclouded fkies \ 

Some drops of comfort on the favoured fall, 

But fhowers of for row are the lot of all. 

Ibid. 

The canker worm 

Will feed upon the fairest, freshest cheek, 

As well as farther drain the withered form. 

Care, like a housekeeper, brings every week 
His bills in, and, however we may storm, 

They must be paidthough six days smoothly run, 
The seventh will bring blue-devils, or a dim, 

Byron, 


RESUME TOUR COURAGE, AND DISMISS YOUR CARE, 


X' 
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men are what the respective circumstances of 


1__ \ THE SOLDIER, Z_r 

YIVRE CE N'EST PAS HESPIRER, CTST AGIH. 


LIFE. 


T HERE is a greater difference both in the stages of life and in the seasons of the year 
than in the conditions of men : yet the healthy pass through the seasons, from the 
element to the inclement, not only unrcluetantly but rejoicingly, knowing that the worst 
will soon finish and the best begin anew ; and we are desirous of pushing forward into Mery 
stage of life, excepting that alone which ought reasonably to allure ns most, as opening to 
the Via Sacra , along which we move in triumph to our eternal country. We labour to get 
through the moments of our life as we would to get through a crowd. Such is onr 
impatience, such our hatred of procrastination in everything hut the amendment of onr 
practices and the adornment of our nature, one would imagine we were dragging Time 
along by force, and not he us.—W. S. Laxdq it. 



If AFTB HEREAFTER 


a t^t is of soul and body, formed for deeds 
AAL1 Of high resolve, on fancy’s boldest wing 
To soar unwearied, fearlessly to turn 
The keenest pangs to peacefulness, and taste 
The joys which mingled sense and spirit yield. 
Or—he is formed for abject ness and woe, 

To grovel on the dunghill of his fears, 

To shrink at every sound, to quench the flame 
Of natural love in sensualism, to know 
That hour as blest when on his worthless days 
The frozen hand of death shall set its seal, 

Yet fear the cure, though hating the disease. 
The one is man that shall hereafter be; 

The other, man as vice has made him now. 

Shelley, 


Tm avffir 

AHK BOtrw THE SPittEB TU*T 5INBLE TH5FT WTi; 
OCCASION ttfcS 7Sfi.lI A2SD THEY BLiliE. 

COW^HFk, 


THE SOLDIER . 

Canst thou love a foldier ? 

One born to honour, and to honour bred $ 

One that has learnt to treat even foes with kindnefs. 

To wrong no good man's fame, nor praife himfelf. 

Otway, 

DULCE * ET . DECORUM ■ EST ■ PRO - PATRJA > MORI, — Horace 
It is pleasing and honourable to die for one’s country. 


A SOLDIER'S HONOUR IS DEARER THAN HIS LIFE, 
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THEIR ORGANISATION AND CONDITION MAKE THEM. 













































TO LIVE AND CONQUER IS THE NOBLEST FATE; 


JUNE. 


HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE, WHO SINK TO REST, 


Tiiotjoh a soldier in time of peace is said to be like 
a chimney in summer, yet what wise man would pluck down his 
chimney because the almanack tells him it is the middle of June?—Toil Brown. 


jOULD all our care dude the greedy grave, 
Which claims no lefs the fearful than the brave; 
For luft of fame I fhould not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy foul to war: 

But fince, alas ! ignoble age mu ft come, 

Difeafe, and death’s inexorable doom ; 

The life, which others pay, let us beftow. 

And give to fame what we to nature owe ; 

Brave, though we fall; and honoured, if we Jive ; 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give. 

Pope. 



EHOJLD, in awful march and dread array, 

The long-extended fquadrons ftiape their way. 

Death in approaching, terrible, imparts 
An anxious horror to the braveft hearts ; 

Yet do their beating breafts demand the ftrife. 

And thirft of glory quells the love of life. 

Addison. 


HEY daily thruft their loves and lives through hazards. 


And, fearlefs, for their countries’ peace, march hourly 
Through all the doors of death, and know the darkeft : 
What labour would thefe men negledt, what danger? 
Where honour fits, though feated dii a billow 
RIfing as high as Heaven, would not thefe foldiers, 

Like fo many lea-gods, charge up to it ? 

Beaumont. 


Gallant in ftrife, and noble in their ire, 

T he battle is their paftime, They go forth 
Gay in the morning, as to fuminer fport: 
When evening comes, the glory of the morn. 
The youthful warrior is a clod of clay. 

Home, 


In battle brave, 

But ft ill ferene in all the ftormy war; 

Like Heaven above the clouds : and after fight 
As merciful and kind to vanquifhed foes, 

As a forgiving God. 

Dryden, 


BY ALL THEIR COUNTRY'S WISHES BLEST. 
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BUT THE NEXT GLORY IS A GALLANT DEATH, 
























































THE BRAVE ABROAD FIGHT FOR THE WISE AT HOME. 


THE SOLDIER. 


FAX POTIOR BELLO. 





f 


THE SWORD 

AND THE PLOUGHSHARE. 

bivouac before the foe* 

One morn a squad of troopers stood; 
With picquets pacing to and fro, 

Close by the covert of a wood. 

With arms unslung at hand, some sat, 

Or lay outstretch’d in brief repose; 
While others stood in thoughtful chat, 
Watching the summer sun that rose. 
Against a Plough that near them lay, 

One trooper’s Sword of all the rest, 

Was lean’d in contrast strange that day,— 
And one, that much my mind impress’d. 
Anon, inethought I heard the Sword 
Address the Ploughshare in a strain 
Of haughty scorn; and word for word 
Of all it said, I well retain. 

u Thou mean! thou miserable thing 1 
I pity thee! that thou caust lead 
A life so low and grovelling, 

As turn the clod for boors, indeed! 

Behold the splendour of my life! 

How bright in Mars’ all-conquering hand, 
I shine amid the warlike strife, 

And honour gain in ev’ry land 1 
’Tis mine to do the will of kings!— 

Tis dread of my relentless stroke, 
Obedience from the nations wrings, 

And bows their necks to slavery’s yoke ! 
While thou dost merely turn the sod, 

Rivers of blood by me are shed; 

The crops thy toil has raised, down trod, 

And cropp'd with heaps of slain instead: 
Attendant on my path, bright flames 
Consume thy servile industry, 

And most the nations boast the Names 
Of those who win their fame by me! ” 


peace: preferable to war. 
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1STOR WHEN THE WAR IS OVER-IS IT PEACE I 



































COMMERCE HAS CONDUCED TO EMBROIL NATIONS 


x 


JUNE. 


WAR IS THE PROVINCE OF AMBITIOUS MAN, 




In accents mild, the Ploughshare said: 

a I will admit your boasts are true; 
I’ve seen the havoc you can spread. 

The fearful deeds that you can do. 
But I abhor your life the more 
r Tis one of ruin, death and dearth, 
You've stain'd me oft with human gore 
In ev’ry clime throughout the earth. 
Dear is my lowly lot to me— 

For purer joys therein I find 
To give God’s earth fertility, 

And render service to mankind,” 


ERE half the power that fills this world with terror. 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error. 

There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred; 

And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the cutso of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease; 
And like a hell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “ Peace. 5 


Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But, beautiful as the songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of Love arise* 

Longfellow. 


BELLUM - NEC * TIMENDUM, * NEC - PROVOCANDUM. - Pliny. 
War is neither to be timidly shunned, nor unjustly provoked* 


WHO TE ARS THE M ISERABLE WORLD FOR EMPIRE* 


_ 
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EQUALLY WITH RELIGION AND THE AMBITION OF PRINCES. 





































MARRY, MARRY l AND WHO IS TO MANAGE THE HOUSE? 


\ THE SOLDIER. 


MARRIAGE IS HONOURABLE, 


T ILL Hymen brought his love—delighted hour, 

There dwelt no joy in Eden’s rosy bower; 

The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 

And man, the hermit, sighed, till woman smiled, 

Campbell, 

Cry the man mercy ; love him, take his offer,—S hakespeare, 




CHOICE OF A WIFE .. 

N choice of wife prefer the model!, chadc. 

Lilies are fair in fhow, hut foul in fhiell; 

The fweeted looks by age are foon defaced. 

Then choofe thy wife by wit and loving well. 

Who brings thee wealth, and many faults withal, 

Preferns thee honey mixed with bitter gall* 

_ D, Lodge. 

gUT fince fo few can live from paflion free, 

Happy the man, and only happy he. 

Who with fuch lucky liars begins his love, 

That his cool judgment does his choice approve. 

Ill grounded paflions quickly wear away; 

What’s built upon efteem can ne’er decay, 

William Walsh. 

MARRIAGE. 

ECEIVE not thyfelf by over-expecling happinefs in the married date. 
Look not therein for contentment greater than God will give, or a 
creature in this world can receive, namely, to be free from all incon¬ 
veniences, Marriage is not like the hill Olympus, wholly clear, without clouds. 
Remember the nightingales, which fmg only fbme months in the Spring, but 
commonly arc fdent when they have hatched their eggs, as if their mirth were 
turned into care for their young ones, Thomas Fuller. 



HRICE blefled they that madcr fo their blood— 
But earthly happier is the rofe diddled, 

Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in fmgle bleffednefs. 

Shakspeare. 


BUT HOUSEKEEPING’S A SHREW. 
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AN ILL MARRIAGE IS A SPRING OF ILL,-FORTUNE 














































MARRIAGE, WITH STRIFE, 


JUNE. 


r 



MARRIAGE, WITH PEACE, 


II n’y a plus belle piefe en no lire fociete, 
Que bien faformer, et bien prendre un manage* 

Montaigne. 


APP Y they ! the happieft of their kind ! 

Whom gentler liars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 

’Tis not the coarfer tie of human laws, 

Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 

That binds their peace, but harmony itfclf, 

Attuning all their paflions into love $ 

Where friendfinp full exerts her foftefl power, 

Perfect efteem, enliven’d by defire 
Ineffable, and fympathy of foul ; 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will. 

With boundlefs confidence; for nought but love 

Can anfwer love, and render blifs fecure,-_- 

~——What is the world to them, 

Its pomp, its pleafurcs, and its follies all ! 

Who in each other clafp whatever fair 
High fancy forms, and lavifh hearts can wifh ; 

Something than beauty dearer, fhould they look 
Or on the mind, or mind-illumin’d face ; 

Truth, goodnefs, honour, harmony, and love, 

The richeft bounty of indulgent Heaven ? 

Thomson. 

La famille bien conduiete eft la vraye image et modelle de la Rep oblique, 
et la puiffance doineflique refl'emble a la puiffance fbuveralne* 

Bodin de la RJpubl*, lib, i,, cap. 2. 

HOUGH fools fpurn Hymen’s gentle powers, 

\\ e, who improve his golden hours, 

By fweet experience know, 

That marriage, rightly underftood. 

Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradife below. 

Cotton, 


La plus belle piece de menage, eft une bonne femme. 

The most valuable article of household furniture is a good wife. 


IS TH IS WORLD’S PARADISE* 




HO 


x 


THIS WORLD’S FTJRGATORY. 













































HANDSOME HE THAT HANDSOME DOES. 




THE SOLDIER. 


EXCESS OF REFINEMENT IS A FALSE DELICACY; 


GOOD HUMOUR. 

S OME women talk of such and such a style 
Of features in a man—give me good humour; 
That lights the homeliest visage up with beauty, 
And makes the face, where beauty is already, 
Quite irresistible. Knowles. 


THE VARNISHES OF LIFE NOT TO BE SCORNED. 

T HOSE who rail at poetry and refinement as superfluous ingredients in 
every-day happiness* little know what main-props they thus seek to under¬ 
mine* These will abide, when even principles waver. Manly delicacy is as 
necessary in family life as manly rectitude ; and womanly tac£ t as womanly virtue. 
There is as much happiness wrecked from the absence of the one, as of the 
other, and perhaps more* Those who neglect the varnishes of life commit an 
insidious sin towards themselves: and these lie in the mind, not in the parse. 




-ft # ’Tis in vain 
The course of love and nature to restrain : 

Lo ! when the buds expand the leaves arc green, 
Then the first opening of the flower is seen ; 

Then comes the honied breath and rosy smile 
That with their sweets the willing sense beguile ; 
But, as we look, and love, and taste, and praise, 
And the fruit grows, the charming flower decays— 
'Till all is gather’d, and the wintry blast 
Sloans o’er the place of love and pleasure past. 

So 'fcis with beauty—such the opening grace 
And dawn of glory in the youthful face ; 

Then arc the charms, unfolded to the sight, 

Then all is loveliness and all delight; 

The nuptial tie succeeds the genial hour, 

And, lo ! the falling olf of beauty’s flower ; 

So, through all nature is the progress made,— 

The bud, the bloom, the fruit—and then we fade. 

Cuabbe. 



¥ 

■ * * 



BUT TRUE DELICACY IS A SOLID REFINEMENT, 
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BEAUTY MAY HAVE FAIR LEAVES, BUT BITTER FRUIT. 








































OUGHT TO WEIGH WELL WHAT WE CAN ONLY ONCE DECIDE. 


JUNE. 



L’EXFERIENCE DU MONDE 


Je tiens pour opinion fi tous les fages etoient fondus en mie fournaife, qu’ils 
ne fcauroient donner confeil pour faire un bon et par fait manage* 

Marcus Aurelius* 


W HOM first we love* you know, we seldom wed. 
Time rules us alb And life, indeed, is not 
The thing we plann’d it out ere hope was dead. 

And then, we women cannot choose our lot* 

Much must he home which it is hard to bear ; 

Much given away which it were sweet to keep. 
God help us all! who need, indeed. His care. 

Anti yet I know, the shepherd loves his sheep* 

My little hoy begins to babble now 

Upon my knee his earliest infant prayer. 

He has his father’s eager eyes, I know; 

And, they say too, his mother’s sunny hair. 

But wKen he sleeps and smiles opon my knee, 

And I can feel his light breath come and go, 

I think of one—Heaven help and pity me!— 

Who loved me, and whom I loved, long ago* 

Who might have been—ah, what I dare not think ! 

TY e all are changed. God judges for us best* 
God help us do our duty, and not shrink, 

And trust in Heaven humbly for the rest. 


* 


But blame ns women not, if some appear 

Too cold at times; and some too gay and light. 

Some griefs gnaw deep* Some woes are hard to bear* 

AY ho knows the past? and who can judge us right? 

Ah! were we judged hy what we might have been, 

And not l>y what we are, too apt to fall! 

My little child—he sleeps and smiles between 

These thoughts of mine. In Heaven we shall know all* 

Bulwer Lyt ton* 


BRISK BE CCEUR OU LB BRONZE. 

































HE WHO MARRIES FOR WEALTH 


THE SOLDIER. 


LOVE COMES IN AT THE WINDOWS, 


1lQy£ 






THE DEATHS OF LOVE. 

dies all kinds of death: in some so quick 
It cornea—he is not previously sick; 

But ere the sun has on the couple shed 
The morning rays, the smile of Love is fled. 

And what the cause ? for Love should not expire. 
And none the reason of such fate require. 

Both had a mask, that ’with such pains they wore, 
Each took it off when it availed no more. 

ft ft ft ft ft ft 

ft ft iJr # 

Disguise thrown off, each Toads the other’s heart, 
And feels with horror that they cannot part. 

ft 70 - 5 ; ft ft ft 

Love has slow death and sudden: wretches prove 
That fate severe—the sudden death of Love; 

It is as if, on day serenely bright, 

Came with its horrors instantaneous night; 

Others there are with whom Love dies away 
In gradual waste and unperceived decay; 

Such is that Death of Love that nature finds 
Most fitted for the use of common minds, 

The natural death; hut doubtless there are some 
Who struggle hard when they perceive it come; 
Loth to he loved no longer, loth to prove 
To the once dear that they no longer love: 

And some with not successless arts will strive 
To keep the weakening., fluttering flame alive. 

Crabbe. 

# & * We might as well retain 

The year’s gay prime as bid that love remain, 

That fond, delusive, happy, transient spell, 

That hides us from a world wherein we dwell, 

And forms and fits us for that fairy ground, 

Where charming dreams and gay conceits abound; 

Till comes at length th’ awakening strife and care, 

Thai we, as tried and toiling men, must share. 

Ibid. 


AND GOES OUT AT THE DOORS. 
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SELLS HIS LIBERTY. 



































MOTHER'S LOVE SURPASSES ALL LOVE. 


X 


JUNE. 


Z. 


ADVISE NO OJSTE TO GO TO THE WARS, 





WHO SAYS THAT LOYE CAN DIE? 

TTT1V sm w ^ 10 ns ^ ove can ^ e - 

Jl With life all other passions fly, 

******* All others are but vanity. 

In Heaven, ambition cannot dwell, 

- *v. Nor avarice in the vaults of hell; 

Earthly, these passions of the earth, 

They perish where they had their birth. 

If??* But Love is indestructible, 

Its holy flame for ever burnetii, 

From heaven it came, to heaven returneth. 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times oppressed. 

It here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in heaven its perfect rest: 

It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest-time of Love is there. 

Oh! when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 

The day of woe, the watchful night, 

For all her sorrows, all her tears, 

An over-payment of delight. 

Southey, 



* ; K : * 

j;* 

v 

*y* 

v 



ADVICE TO THE MARRIED . 

HGULD erring nature cafual faults difclofe, 
Wound not the bread that harbours your repofe, 
For every grief that breaft from you flhall prove, 
Is one link broken in the chain of love. 

Soon, with their objects, other woes are pad, 

But pains from thole we love are pains that laft. 

T hough faults or follies from reproach may fly. 

Yet in its fliade the tender paffions die. 

Love, like the flower that courts the funis kind ray, 
Will flourifh only in the fmiles of day j 
DiftruiVs cold-air the generous plant annoys. 

And one chill blight of dire contempt deftroys. 


OR TO MARRY, 
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ADVICE TO ALL, SECURITY FOR NONE, 
















































IN JEALOUSY THERE IS MORE SELF-LOVE THAN LOVE. 


THE SOLDIER, Zl 


SMALL FAULTS INDULGED, ARE LITTLE THIEVES 


Oh Ihim, my friend, avoid that dangerous eoaft. 

Where peace expires, and fair affection's loft; 

By wit, by grief, by anger urged, forbear 
The fpcech contemptuous, and the fcornful air. 

Dr. John Langhorne. 

A LAS ! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love I 
Hearts that the world in vain has tried, 

And sorrow hut more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm when waves were rough, 

Yet in a sunny hour fell off, 

Like ships that have gone down at sea* 

When heaven was all tranquillity! 

A something light as air—a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken— 

Oh ! Love that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this has shaken. 

And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin; 

And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship’s smiling day; 

And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said; 

Till fast declining, one by one, 

The sweetnesses of Love are gone. 

Thomas Moore. 


MARRTING FOR BEAUTY,\ 

EMEMBER, that if thou marry for beauty, thou bindeft thyfelf all thy life 
for that which perchance will neither laft nor pleafe thee one year; and, 
when thou haft it, it will be to thee of no price at all, for the defire dieth when it is 
attained, and the affection periiheth when it is fatisfied.— Sir Walter Raleigh. 


If thou have a fair wife and a poor one; if thine own eftate be 
not great, allure thyfelf that Love abideth not with want j for 
fhe is the companion of plenty and honour.—I bib. 


THAT LET IN GREATER. 
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POVERTY BREEDS STRIFE 
































WEDLOCK IS A LOTTERY 


JUNE. 


’T1S GOOD TO MARRY, 



THIRTY FIVE . 



FT in danger, yet alive, 

We are come to thirty-five ; 
Long may better years arrive, 
Better years than thirty-five* 

Could philofophers contrive 
Life to flop at thirty-five, 

Time his hours fhould never drive 
O’er the bounds of thirty-five* 

High to foar, and deep to dive, 

Nature gives at thirty-five* 

Ladies, Hock and tend your hive. 

Trifle not at thirty-five ; 

For, howe’er we boaft and ftrive. 

Life declines from thirty-five; 

He that ever hopes to thrive 
Mull begin by thirty-five; 

And all who wifely wifh to wive 
Should not delay at thirty-five, 

Johnson. 


A gentle wife 
Is ft ill the ftirling comfort of man’s life \ 

To fools a torment, but a lafting boon 
To thofe who wifely keep the honeymoon, 

John Tobin, 

ERE WE DIE . 


HAT tragic tears bedew the eye ! 

'U What deaths we fuffer ere we die ! 
Our broken friendfhips we deplore. 

And loves of youth that are no more ! 

No after friendftiips e’er can raife 
The endearments of our early days, 

And ne’er our hearts fuch fondnefs prove, 
As when they ftrft began to love* 

Logan, 


LATE OR NEVER, 
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MORE BLANKS THAN PRIZES, 
















































WHAT TIME THE GROVES ARE GLAD IN GREEN, THE FIELDS DREST ALL IN FLOWERS, 


1 


V the soldier. 


J 


FALSE FRIENDS ARE WORSE THAN OPEN ENEMIES, 


F ALSE friends , lilce insects of a Summer’s day, 
Bask in the sunshine, hut avoid the shower— 
Uncertain visitants, they flee away, 

Soon as misfortune’s cloud begins to lower. 

Into Life’s bitter cup true friendship drops 
Balsamic sweets to overpower the gall— 

True friends, like ivy and the wall it props, 

Both stand together, or together fall, 

F. Skukry. 


Summer Bag. 

time so tranquil is anti dear, 
Cijat ttototjere sfjall ye fintr, 
£abe on a ijigfj anti barren tjill, 
£n air of passing to tub. 


ail tors antr simples, great anti small, 
2Tfjat balms leaf bo bear, 

©ban tijep tom paintetj on a toall, 
jlo more tfjcy moOe or steir. 

©tjc fibers fresfj, tfje caller streams 
©’ct racks ran stoiftly tin, 

©fie toatec efear lifee crystal beams, 
Antj makes a pleasant bin. 


IIONE5TIVS * PVT AM VS QVOD * FREQ VENTIVS * RECTI * APVD ■ NOS 
LQCVM ■ TENET * ERROR * VBI * PVBLICVS * FACT VS, 



ES, yes, my friend, difguife it as you will, 

To right or wrong ’tis Fafliion guides us ft ill. 
Some few there are who, Angularly good. 

Defy and ftem the fool-o’erwhelming flood j 
The reft, to wander from their brethren fear. 

Like focial herrings in large fhoals appear* 

Joseph Wartgn. 


THE VERY TOP AND DiaiNTITlT OF FOLLY. 
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THAT THE SLEEK-HAIRD NYMPHS ARE SEEN TO SEEK THEM SUMMER BOWERS. 


































IL FAXIT SOUPFRIR CE QU'ON NE FEUT GUERIR. 


_\ JUNE. Z_ 

LEVE fit quod bene fertur onus. 




2£niog ffiijfetfuUg antr Nation alls 

m)t (Soob Cijmgs of tljia aaaornj. 

intccp, man, anti tafe not salt in mint* 
jJHjf toabcxitig of tijis toxrtxijrb tooxlb of soxtoto; 
f ?To <ffiob lie ijuntile, to tJjj> fncnb be feiitb, 

ani tottlj tilt? neigljiouts glablg lent) anb iotroto; 
■%|f jijis ctjanre to?nigtjt, it mag be ffjine tomoxxoto; 
*1$. i$t blgt&e in ijxaxtx fox ang aientuxe, 

jFox oft toiti) totse men it fas been saib aforoto, 
iEffiiitijout ©latmess aiailcs no Creasute. 

©unbar. 


FORTITUDE AND DEPENDENCE 
ON THE SUPREME POWER , MAWS SUREST STAY 
IN ADVERSITY. 

Remember then 

The vows, the noble ufes of affliction; 

Prcferve the quick humanity it gives; 

The pitying foeial fenfe of human weakness ; 

Yet keep thy ftubborn fortitude entire. 

+ « * # * * * 

Learn to fubmit, yet learn to conquer fortune* 

Attach thee firmly to the virtuous deeds 
And offices of life ; to life itfelf, 

With all its vain and tranfient joys fet loofe, 

* Let devotion to the fove reign mind* 

A Ready* cheerful* abfolute dependence, 

In His beft, wife ft government, poflefs thee. 

In though tlefs gay profperity* when all 
Attends our wifh* when nought is feen around us 
But kneeling flavery and obedient fortune; 

Then are blind mortals apt, within themfclves 
To fly their ftay, forgetful of the giver : 

But when thus humbled * as thou art, 

When to their feeble natural powers reduced, 

*Tis then they feel this univerfal truth : 

That Heaven is all in all* and man is nothing. 

Mallet, 


THAT LOAD BECOMES LIGHT THAT IS CHEERFULLY BORNE. 
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EVERY MISFORTUNE IS TO BE SUBDUED BY PATIENCE. 
































LES PASSIONS SONT EES TENTS QUI FONT ALLER NOTRE VAISSEAU, 


!. 


THE SOLDIER. 


PATIENCE IS SO LIKE FORTITUDE, THAT 



PATIENCE IN SUFFERING. 


ATIENCE ! Why 5 *tis the foul of peace : 

Of all the virtues, 'tis neareft kin to heaven : 

It makes men look like gods. The heft of men 
That e'er wore earth about him was a fufferer, 
A foft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil fpirit: 
The firft true gentleman that ever breathed. 

Thomas Dekker. 


UNGOVERNED PASSIONS, 

THE MOST SURE CURTA1LERS OE LIFE, 

E XCESSIVE labour, exposure to wet and cold, deprivation of sufficient 
quantities of necessary and wholesome food, habitual bad lodging, slotli, and 
intemperance, are all deadly enemies to human life ; but they are none of them so 
bad as violent and iingovemed passions. Men and women have survived all these, 
and at last reached an extreme old age : but it may be safely doubted whether a 
single instance can be found of a man of a violent and irascible temper, habitually 
subject to storms of ungovernable passion, who has arrived at a very advanced period 
of life. It is therefore a matter of the highest importance to every one desirous to 
preserve “ a sound mind in a sound body,” so that the brittle vessel of life may glide 
smoothly and securely, instead of being continually tossed about amidst rocks and 
shoals which endanger its existence, to have a special care, amidst all the vicissi¬ 
tudes and trials of life, to maintain a quiet possession of his own spirit.— Bailey. 


GOOD LIFE , LONG LIFE. 

WgiT is not growing like a tree 
EHJs In bulk, doth make Man better be, 

Or ftanding long an oak, three hundred year, 

To fall a log at laft, dry, bald, and fear. 

A Lily of a day 
Is fairer far, in May, 

Although it fall and die that night, 

It was the plant and flower of light! 

In fmali proportions we juft beauties fee : 

And in fhort meafures Life may perfect be. 

Ben Jonson. 


SHE SEEMS EITHER HER SISTER OR HER DAUGHTER. 
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ET LA RAISON EST LE PILOTE QUI DOIT LE CONDUIRE. 










































INDUSTRY IS FORTUNE'S RIGHT HAND, 


JUNE 







VEXATIO DAT INTELLEGTUM, 


ADVERSITY MAKES A MAN WISE. 
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groves, the fields, the meadows, now no more 
With melody refound. ’1 is Jilence all, 

As if the lovely fongfiers, overwhelm’d 
By bounteous Nature’s plenty, lay entranc’d 
In drowfy lethargy, * * * 

* $ * * * * 

The Healing ftiow’r is fcaree to patter heard, 

By fuch as wander through the foreft walks, 
Beneath th’ umbrageous multitude of leaves, 

Thomson, 




AITD FRUGALITY HER LEFT, 
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THE SEVENTH 
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/ AGE 
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"PHE MIND SOBERS WITH AGE. GRAVITY AND PRU¬ 
DENCE MARK THE MAN.-THE LADEN TREE 

IS LESS AGITATED BY EVERY GENTLE BREEZE. 
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men of the world 





MERCHANT 


TI-JE ARCHITECT OF 
HIS OWN FORTUNE 




VII. 


POUR Y PARVENIR. 


ro ATTAIN the object 


THE TREE BEARS FRUIT. 


WHO KNOW THE WORLD 1HKE MEN. 
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IF THE FIRST OF JULY IT BE RAINY WEATHER, 



X JULY. /_ 


NO TEMPEST, GOOD JULY, 


LEST CORN COME OFF BLUE BY. 


came ijot SHtll), boiling like to fire, 
©fjat all ijis garments ijr ijati cast 
<£lport a lien raging jjrt toitlj ire [atoag; j 
#?e bolblg robe, ant! in aft r Ijim to obeg: j 
(It teas tfje beast tijat toljilotn bib fotag ] 
cFfje jjkmean forest, till tijc Smpijitrionibe \ 
5?int slctu, anir toitij ijis Ijibe bib ijirtt arrag :) j 
Beijing Ijis barb a segtije, anft fag l;is stbe j 
®nber Ijis belt Ijc bore a sicfclc circling to toe. j 

£prnsn\ j 


will dare, and bear all, 

And let no drop fall: 

He will plot and contrive 
A fortune to him Schiller. 


THE MERCHANT.! 




Tent OAfi 

EIMl* tw itL, SPF-MSFH, 


OW fp routing births and beauteous vernal bloom. 
By the fun's warmer rays to ripe perfection come. 

Black wore* 

ft ft ft ft Sultry Sirius reigns, 

Glows in the air, and fires the thlrfty plains. 

j Broome. 
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TWILL RAIN MORE OR LESS FOR FOUR WEEKS TOGETHER. 



















































































































AS A MOTH FRETS A GARMENT, SO DISTRESSFUL, SOLICITUDE 


JULY. 


Z. 


CONTENTMENT OPES THE SOURCE OF E V ERT JO Y, 



C OME to the Woodlands ! Summer hath unfurled 
His broad green banner to the breathing wind. 

Come to the Woodlands ! leave the ungentle world. 
Where foes are numerous-friends but seldom kind: 
Where Care’s sharp arrows ever round are hurled, 

Till unto death the wounded heart hath pined. 

Come where wild blossoms shun the sultry heat. 

And twining boughs in graceful arches meet; 

Where the clear brook with murmuring music flows 
[ To lave the weary limbs, and give the mind repose, 

Gibson, 

MORTAL MAN ! who lived here by toil. 

Do not complain of this thy hard eftate : 

That, like an emmet, thou mu ft ever moil. 

Is a fad fentence of an ancient date; 

And certes there is for it reafon great: 

For though fometimes it makes thee weep and wail, 

And curfe thy ftar, and early drudge and late, 

Withouten that would come a heavier bale, 

Loofe life, unruly paffions, and difeafes pale. 

_ T HOMSON, 

L IGHT human nature is too lightly tost 

And ruffled without cause: complaining on— 

Restless with rest—until, being overthrown, 

It learnetli to lie quiet. Let a frost 
Or a small wasp have crept to the innermost 
Of our ripe peach 5 or let the wilful sun 
Shine westward of our window—straight we run 
A furlong’s sigh, as if the world were lost. 

But what time through the heart and through the brain 
God hath transfixed us—we, so moved before, 

Attain to calm! Ay, shouldering weights of pain, 

We anchor in deep waters, safe from shore; 

And hear, submissive, o’er the stormy main, 

God’s chartered judgments walk for evermore. 

E. B. Bkowntng. 


AS A WORM IN THE BUD, SO IS CARE IN THE HEART. 
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FRETS UPON THE MIND. 






































EST ARTISAN DE SA FORTUNE. 


THE MERCHANT,/ 


L 


EVERY MAN EITHER MAKES 


| UMANfE fortis non tanta est, quanta videtur 
Difparitas; Felix nemo vocandus erit. 

Hqlberg. 

The difparlty in the lot of mankind is not fo great in reality as in 
feeming; no one can be faid to be content and really happy. 


LLE GRAVEM DURO TERRAM QUI VERTIT ARATRO, 
I’ERFIDUS HIC CAUPO, MILES, NAUT/EQUE, PER OMNE 
AUDACES MARE QUI CURRUNT, IIAC MENTE LAEOREM 
JL SESE FERRE, SENES UT IN OTIA TUT A RECEDANT, 
AIUNT, CUM SIBI SINT CONGESTA CIBARIA: SICUT 
TAIiVULA (NAM EXEMFLO EST) MAGNI FORMICA LA BORIS 
ORE TRAHIT QUODCUNQUE POTEST, ATQUE AUDIT ACERVO 
QUEM STRUIT, 1IAUD IGNARA AC NON INCAUTA FUTURE 
QUAI, SIMUL INVERSUM CONTRISTAT AQUARIUS ANNUM, 
NON USQUAM PRO REP IT ET ILLIS UTITUR ANTE 
QUAISITIS I’ATIENS ; COM TF. NEQUE FERVIDUS /ESTUS 
DEMOVEAT LUCRO, NEQUE ITIEMS, IGNIS, MARE, FERRUM: 
NIL ORSTET TIBI, DUM NE SIT TE DITIOR ALTER. 

Horace, 

T HE labourer who turn® up the heavy earth with his plough, the knavish tradesman, the 
soldier, and the venturous merchant who traverses the wide seas, all with one voice, say, 
that in exposing themselves to so many toils and hardships, it is to secure an easy safe retreat 
in old age, when they shall have gained a competent provision for life : in like manner with 
that little industrious creature the ant (for it is their common example), which carries in its 
mouth everything it can, and adds to the accumulating store, thoughtful and provident for a 
future day- But when the approach of winter saddens the revolving year, the mit never 
creeps from its place of shelter, but patient and content lives upon its garnered provisions ; 
whereas, neither the scorching heat of summer, nor the rigour of winter, sli ip wrecks, fire, or 
sword, can divert yon from your greed of gain, nor any obstacle appear in surmountable to the 
acquisition of yet further riches. 



MAN T KiN r D 5 in their reftleffhefs, may be divided into two categories : one, which 
fecks continually, and cannot find ; the other*, which finds, and knows 
not how to enjoy, D’Herbelgt, Bihlhtheque Or untale. 


OR MARS HIS OW3ST HOT. 
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SU^E QUISQUE FORTUNjE FABER. 













































TRADE KNOWS NEITHER FRIENDS NOR KINSMEN. 


\ JULY. ]Z__ 

WHEN HONOUR GREW MERCENARY, 



pdLLCS. 


This is the Golden Age! 


A UREA SUNT VERE NUNC SECULA: PLURIMU5 AURO 
VENIT IIGNGS t AURQ CONCILIATUR AMOR. 

n HIS is the Golden Age \ all worfhip gold; 

Honours are purchafed, Love and Beauty fold. 

Our iron age is grown an age of gold* 

*Tis who bids moil; for moft men would be fold* 

Drydem. 



FORTGSA.rUB. 


All men have their price j it is only to difcover their moft felfilh paflion. 


a 



] OW quickly Nature falls into revolt 
When Gold becomes her object! 

For this the foolifh over-careful fathers 


Have broke their deep with thoughts* their brains with care, 
Their bones with induftry. 

Shakespeare* 


BONA PARS HOMIN'UM, DECEPTA CUPID1NE FALSO, 
NIL SATIS EST, INQUIT; QUIA TANTJ, QUANTUM HABEAS, SIS* 

Horace. 


The greater part of mankind, blinded by falfe views, think they 
never can have enough; becaufe, they fay, men are 
moftly efteemed in proportion to their wealth. 


T HE trader who keeps his heart in his cash-box, will not be long, whatever 
may be his intentions, ere he will find it to be corroded by unjust gains, 
Jf the heart does not sanctify our wealth, w T e may rest assured that the 
wealth we obtain will soon corrupt our affections. 



afce tjrrii, anti trtnarc of cotirtonsw'ss: fat a man’s life 
consisted) not in tijc atmnianre of tijr tilings tnfjirij 
tC posscssctlj. itufec, pit, c., j-fa. 0, 




MONEY GREW HONOURABLE. 


THE MIND’S THE STANDARD OF A MAN 









































’TIS THE MIND THAT MAKES THE BODY RICH. 


THE MERCHANT 




A. GREAT FORTUNE, IK THE HANDS OF A FOOL, 



THE WOULD IS TOO MUCH WITH US. 

IIE World is too muck with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for every thing, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not Great God! I s d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make rue less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

Wordsworth. 


LL fares that land, to battening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Goldsmith. 



THE GOLDEN MEJN 

OR aught I fee, they are as fick that forfeit with too much, as they that ftarve 
with nothing: it is no mean happinels, therefore, to be feated in the mean ; 
fuperfluity comes fooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 

Shakespeare. 

Riches are a blefling to thole only who make a worthy ufe of them. 


CONTENT 

ONTENT feeds not on glory nor on pelf, 
Content can be contented with herfelf- 

Bastard, 


M AN is an embodied paradox, a bundle of contradictions ; and as some set-off against 
the marvellous things that he has done, we might fairly adduce the monstrous 
tilings that he has believed. The more gross the fraud, the more glibly will it go 
down, and the more greedily will it be swallowed, since folly will always find 
faith wherever impostors will find impudence. P EV - C. 0. Colton. 


IS A GREAT MISFORTUNE. 
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THE TRUEST WEALTH IS THAT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 



























































BIRDS FEED ON BIRDS, BEASTS ON EACH OTHER PREY, 


TL 


M 


JULY. 


IIM EACH RESOLVE UNSTEADY, AND U NFIXT, 





MANKIND, 

D EN are but children of a larger growth ; 

Our appetites as apt to change as theirs. 
And full as craving too, and full as vain ; 

And yet the foul fhut up in her dark room* 
Viewing fo clear abroad, at home fees nothing; 
But, like a mole in earth, bufy and blind. 
Works all her folly up, and caffs it outward 
To the world's open view. 

Dryden. 


Tous les hommes font fous, et malgre leurs fobs, 
Ne different entr’eux, que du plus ou du moms. 

Boileau. 


All men are mad in more or lefs degree, 
And differ only as the cafe may be. 


Homo homini aut deus aut lupus.—E rasmus. 

Man is either a god or a wolf to man. 

Such is the contraft to be found in the human character j in fume 
a benevolence that confoles and bellows relief, in others 
a deftriuffive perfecution of their fellow men. 


L ANDS intersected by a narrow faith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

Thus man devotes his brother and destroys i 
And worse than all, and most to he deplored, 

As human nature’s broadest foulest blot, 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps, when she sees inflicted on a brute: 

Then what is man? and what man seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head to think himself a man? 

Cowfer, 


AN D W HAT HE ONE DAY LOATHES, DESIRES THE NEXT. 
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BUT SAVAGE MAN ALONE DOES MAN BETRAY. 














































BE THOU CHASTE AS ICE, PURE AS SNOW, 


S THE MERCHANT/ 


MANKIND UPON EACH OTHER’S RUIN RISE, 


No foreft wild, or favage den. 

Holds fuch ferocious 13eails as Men. 

_ Old Play * 

1 OW poor, how rich, how abjeCt, how unjuft. 

How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 

Young, 

No man can think too highly of his nature, or too meanly of himfelf. 

Ibid. 


SCANDAL. 

HERE is a lull in Man, no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publifhing his neighbour's fhame : 

On eagle's wings immortal fcandals fly, 

While virtuous actions are but born, and die, 

Harv. Juv . 



Slander, the word of poifons, ever finds 
An eafy entrance in ignoble minds. 


Ibid, 


It is a bufy talking World, 

That with licentious breath blows like the wind, 
As fredy on the palace as the cottage. 

Rowe, 


Men that make 

Envy and crooked malice nourilhment, 
Dare bite the belt. 

Shakespeare, 


La moitie du monde prend plaifir a medire, et 1'autre moitie a croire les medifances. 

One half of the world takes a pleafure in detracting, and the other 
half in believing all that detraction utters* 


HERE is a hiftory in all men's Jives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceafed; 
The which obferved, a man may prophefy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life j which in their feeds 
And weak beginnings lie intrealured. 

Shakespeare* 


THE FARTHER IN, THE DEEPER. 


r 
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THOU SHALT NOT ESCAPE CALUMNY. 





































NOR LOVE THY LIFE, NOR HATE; BUT WHILST THOU LIVST, 


JULY. 


T 


_S' 


Jr 


WHAT IS BRED IN THE BONE, WON'T OUT OF THE FLESH, 


Should any man tell you that a mountain had changed its place, you are at 
liberty to doubt it if you think fit; but if any one tell you that a man has 
changed his character, do not believe it.— This Maxim is attributed to Mahomet. 




THE VARIOUS CONDITIONS , AND EVER-RECURRING 
VICISSITUDES OF MAN'S LIFE. 

few Men in the world are profperous ! What an infinite 
number of Oaves anti beggars, of pcrfecuted and opprefied 
people, fill all corners of the earth with groans, and heaven 
itfelf with weeping, prayers, and fad remembrances ! How 
many provinces and kingdoms are affifted by war, or made 
defolate by popular difeafes ! 

If we could from one of the battlements of Heaven, efpy how 
many men and women at this time lie fainting and dying for 
want of bread ; how many young men are hewn down by 
the fword of war ; how many poor orphans are now weeping over the graves of their 
father, by whofe life they were enabled to eat j if we could but hear how mariners and 
paflengers are at this prcfent in a ftorm, and fhrick out becaufe their keel dafhes again ff a 
rock, or bulges under them ; how many people there are that weep with want, and are 
mad with op predion, or are defperate bv too quick a fenfe of a con flam Infelicity ; in 
all reafon we fhould be glad to be out of the noife and participation of fo many evils. 
This is a place of forrows and tears, of fo great evils and a conftant calamity ; let us 
remove from hence, at leaft in affections and preparation of mind.—J eremy Taylor. 



LAW. 

L AW was design’d to keep a State in peace; 

To punish robbery, that wrong might cease; 
To be impregnable ; a constant fort, 

To which the weak and injur’d might resort: 

But some perverted minds its force employ 
Not to protect Mankind, but to annoy; 

And long as ammunition can be found, 

Its lightning flashes and its thunders sound. 

Crabbe. 


Lawyers were children once, I suppose ?—Charles Lamb. 


HE THAT CANNOT FAY, LET HIM PH AY. 


■St 


_ 
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LIVE WELL; HOW LONG OR SHORT. PERMIT TO HEAVN. 








































HE THAT WOULD THRIVE BY LAW 


Xthe MERCHANT,/! 


JUDGE NOT OF MEN OR THINGS AT FIRST SIGHT. 


* 



THE DECEIT OF APPEARANCES. 


HE 



world is ftill deceived with ornament. 

In law, what plea fo tainted and corrupt, 
But being Teafoned with a gracious voice, 

Obfcures the Ihow of evil ? In religion. 

What damned error, but fume fober brow 
Will blefs it, and approve it with a text. 

Hiding the groflhefs with fair ornament ? 

There is no vice fo Ample, but afTumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 

How many cowards, whofe hearts are all as falfe 
As ftairs of fand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ; 
Who, inward fearched, have livers white as milk ! 
And thefe affume but valour's excrement, 

To render them redoubted. Look on beauty. 

And you ihall fee J tis purchafed by the weight, 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 

Makes them lighteft that wear moft of it. 

So are thofe crifped, fnaky, golden Jocks, 

Which make fuch wanton gambols with the wind. 
Upon fuppofed fairnefs, often known 
To be the dowry of a fecond head, 

The fkoll that bred them in the fepulchre* 

Thus ornament is but the guiled Ihorc 
To a moft dangerous fea j the beauteous fcarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty j in a word, 

The feeming truth which cunning times put on 
T J entrap the wifeft. 

Shakespeare. 




THE “SIR ORACLE ” 

HERE is a clafs of men whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a ftanding pool, 
And a wilful ftillnefs entertain 
With purpofe to be drcfPd in an opinion, 

As who would say u I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark,” 

Ibid, 


a. dogmatical tone, a pragmatical pate. 


MUST FEE HIS ENEMY'S COUNSEL AS WELL AS HIS OWN. 














































AMBITION IS LIKE LOVE, IMPATIENT 


1 


JULY. 




AMBITION ! THE DES IRE OF AC TI VE SO ULS, 


AMBITION. 

I TI we look abroad upon the great multitude of Mankind, and endeavour to trace 
I* ou t the principles of action in every individual, it will, I think, seem highly 
probable that ambition funs through the whole species, and that every man, in pro¬ 
portion to the vigour of his complexion, is more or less actuated by it. It is indeed 
no uncommon tiling to meet with men who, by the natural bent of their inclinations, and 
without the discipline of philosophy, aspire not to the heights of power and grandeur; 
who never set their hearts upon a numerous train of clients and dependencies, nor other 
gay appendages of greatness ; who are contented with, a competency, and will not molest 
their tranquillity to gain an abundance ; but it is not therefore to be concluded that such 
a man is not ambitions; his desires may have cut out another channel, and determined 
him to other pursuits; the motive, however, may still be the same; and in these cases 
likewise the man may be equally pushed on with the desire of distinction. 

Though the pure consciousness of worthy action, abstracted from the views of popular 
applause, be to a generous mind an ample reward, yet the desire of distinction was doubtless 
implanted in our natures as an additional incentive to exert ourselves in virtuous excellence. 

But this passion, indeed, like all others, is frequently perverted to ignoble and evil 
purposes, so that we may account for many of the excellences and follies of life upon the 
same innate principle—to wit-, the desire of being remarkable ; for this, as it lias been 
differently cultivated by education, study, and converse, will bring forth suitable effects, as 
it falls in with an ingenuous disposition or a corrupt mind ; it does accordingly express 
itself in acts of magnanimity or selfish cunning, as it meets with a good or weak under¬ 
standing. As it has been employed in embellishing the mind, or adorning the outside, it 
renders the man eminently praiseworthy or ridiculous. Ambition, therefore, is not to be 
confined only to one passion or pursuit; for as the same humours, in constitutions otherwise 
different, affect the body after different manners, so the same aspiring principle within us 
sometimes breaks forth upon one object, sometimes upon another.— JOHN Hughes. 


THE PASSIONS. 

W IAT a mistake to suppose that the Passions are strongest m youth ! The passions 
are not stronger, hut the control over them is weaker* They are more easily excited 
—they are more violent and more apparent—hut they have less energy, less durability, 
less intense and concentrated power than in mature? life* In youth, passion succeeds to 
passion, and one breaks upon the other, as waves upon a rock, till the heart frets itself to 
repose. In manhood, the great deep Hows on more calm hut more profound ; its serenity is 
the proof of the might and terror of its course, were the wind to blow and the storm to rise. 

A young man’s ambition is hut vanity—it has no definite aim—it plays with a thousand 
toys. As with one passion, so with the rest. In youth, Love is ever on the wing, but like 
the birds in April, it hath not yet built its nest. "With so long a career of summer and hope 
before it, the disappointment of to-day is succeeded by the novelty of to-morrow, and the sun 
that advances to the noon but dries up its fervent tears.— Lytton Bulwek. 


LOVE LAUGHS AT ALL THE COUNCILS OF THE WISE. 
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BOTH OF DELAYS AND RIVALS, 








































THE DATE OF MORTAL 'LIFE IS FINISH’D SOON; 


THE MERCHANT/! 


DELIGHT’S THE BENT OF NATURE. 


• • • • FEST1NAT ENIM DECURRERE VELOX 

FLOSCULUS AN GUSTOS MISER/EQUE BREVISSIMA VIT/E 
RORTIO ! BUM BI1IIMUS, DUM SERTA, UNGUENT A, PUELLAS 
POSCIMUS, OBREPIT NON INTELLECTA SENECTUS. 

Juv. Sat. ix. 


* 




O! wliile we give the unregarded hour 

To revelry and joy, in Pleasure’s bower, 



While now, for rosy wreaths our brows to twine, 

VjjUS'I And now for nymphs we call, and now for wine; 

^ ie u0 ^ se ^ ess &ot of Time steals swiftly by, 

And ere we dream of Manhood, Age is nigh. 

_Gifford. 

■St 

On our quick’ll attempts, 

The noifelefs and inaudible foot of Time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 

Shakespeare. 

So speeds away 

Life and its shadows \ yet we sit and sing 
Stretched in the noon-tide bower, as if the day 
Declined not, and we yet might trill onr lay 
Beneath the pleasant morning’s purple wing 
That fans ns, while aloft the gay clouds shine! 

Oh! ere the coming of the long cold night, 
Eeligion, may we bless thy purer light, 

That still shall warm us, when the tints decline 
O’er earth’s dim hemisphere, and sad we gaze 
On the vain visions of our passing days. 

Bowles. 

h 

Jr irt%ETWEEN two worlds life hovers like a star, 

’Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge, 

* How little do we know that which we are, 

How less tliat which we may be. Tlf eternal surge 
Of Time and tide rolls on, and bears aloft 
Our bubbles : as the old burst, new emerge, 

Lashed from the foam of ages, while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves. 

Byron. 


A WORLD OF MADNESS, FALSEHOOD AND INJUSTICE. 


SWIFT IS THE RACE, AND SHORT THE TIME TO RUN. 



















































BUT WIVES, W ELL HUMOUR'D, DUTIFUL, AND CHASTE, 


JULY- 


all men should wed with their similitude 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

* # # Thou only bliss 

Of Paradise, that hast survived the Fall! 

Thou art the Nurse of Virtue, in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing (as in truth she is) 
Heaven-horn, and destined to the skies again. 
Thou art not known where Pleasure is adored. 
That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle frail support; 

For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 
And finding in the calm of truth-tried love 
Joys that her stormy raptures never yield. . * 

It cannot, true, to guilty man restore 
Lost innocence, or cancel follies past; 

But it has peace, and much secures the mind 
From all assaults of evil. 

Cowpee. 


|Jra&c of ffiooh SHontciL 

Otfjmjj to man m hear 
St# tooman’s lobe in poll manner* 

& peb tooman m man’s Mm, 

Mlimt Jet lobe rttjfjt arils BteWtfSt 
Ojrrr i£ no solace uri&rt ijeabrn, 

©f all ffjat a man mag nehen 1 
Cfjat efjmtl h a man m mud? sitin¬ 
gs a goon tooman tjjat lobrtfj true: 

&& bearer i& none in fmrV 
Cfjan a cfja*te tooman toitfj Iobely burn. 

Batrrt iXtaniung of ajffttrnr* 

tenqu ettoartr £. & ffi. 


She is mine own, 

And I as rich in having fueh a jewell 
As twenty Teas, if all their land were pearl, 
T he water's nedtar, and the rocks pure gold. 

Shakespeare, 


1 Staoto. 
* TDriight. 


1 JainilE. 


TO^CHUSE_A WIFE, LO VE IS OUR NOBLEST GUIDE. 


y 
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Such are the links of lovei and such a love will last. 











































.THE MERCHANT./ 


■A. WIFE IS THE PECULIAR GIFT OF HEAV'N ; 


C J EST une force inexpugnable qu’une femme legitime, qui 
mettant en die routes chofes, fon favoir, fa nableffe, fes charmes, 
voir tout le tiilii me me de Venus, Petudie par douceur, bonne grace et vertu, 
d’acquerir 1 'amour de son mark PhiLAret, 

- Precep . de Mat rim. 






:? Oil Woman is not nncleve)oped Man, 

But diverse: could we make lier as tbc Man, 

Sweet Love were slain: lib dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liter must they grow; 

The Man be more of Woman, she of Man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height. 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in diildward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Till at the last she set herself to Man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words, 

_ Tennyson, 

INFELICITOUS WEDLOCK , 

| AX not divine difpofal, wifcfl men 
Have err’d, and by bad women been deceived ; 

And lhail again, pretend they ne’er fo wife. # # 

Love-quarrels oft in pleading concord end. 

Not wed lock-treachery, * * * # 

It is not virtue, wifdom, valour, wit, 

Strength, cornelinefs of lhape, or ampleft merit. 

That Woman's love can win or long inherit; 

But what it is, hard is to fay. 

Harder to hit. 

(Which way foever men refer it). 

Milton. 


Efjc 2? cart o£ fUan. 

C lira it of a man is a sijort toof$—a email snfisfanre, scarce enougfj fo 
Qtbr a feitc a good meal; get great in rapacity—yea, so indefinite in desire, 
tijat tlje round giolic of tije toorld cannot fill ttje tljree corners of it! 
©Uljen it desires more, and cries “ (Side— (Side!" I tuill set it Oder 
to tije infinite good, Inline tije more it Ijatfj it may desire more, 
and sre more to lie desired. as&fmp ©air. 
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ALL OTHER GOODS BY FORTUNE'S HAND ARE GIVEN. 
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WHOM HIS GREAT MAKER TOOK SUCH CARE TO MAKE 


JULY. 


MAN, TO WHOM ALONE KIND HEAV'N 


MASTS DESTINY, 

IKE a God-created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, we emerge from the inane ; haste 
i scornfully across the astonished earth, then plunge again into the inane. Earth’s 
mountains are levelled, and her seas filled up in our passage. Can the earth, 
which is but dead and a vision, resist spirits which have reality and are alive ? 

On the hardest adamant some footprint of us Is stamped in ; the last rear of 
the host will read traces of the earliest van. But whence ? Oh heaven ! 
whither? Sense knows not; Faith knows not; only that it is 
through mystery to mystery, and from God to God.— Cahlyle. 



AY. why was Man fo eminently railed 

? Amid the vail creation j why ordain’d 
Through life and death to dart his piercing eye 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame; 

But that the Almighty might fend him forth . , 

To hold his courfe unfaltering, while the voice 
Of Truth and Virtue, up the deep afeent 
Of Nature, calls him to his hia;h reward— 

The approving fmile of Heaven ? 

__ Akenside, 

PATRIOTISM ; 

What conditutes a State? 

Not high-raifed battlement or labour’d mound. 

Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with fpires and turrets crown’d ; 

Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 

Where, laughing at the Borm, rich navies ride $ 

Not ftarr’d and fpangled courts, 

V here lowTrow’d balenefs wafts perfume to pride. 

No :—Men, high-minded Men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued. 

In fared, brake, or den, 

As beads excel cold rocks and brambles rude 5 
Men, who their Duties know, 

But know their Rights, and knowing, dare maintain. 
Prevent the long-aim J d blow, 

And crufh the tyrant, while they rend the chain: 
Thefe conftkute a State. 

Sir William Jones, 


_everlasting soul has freely given, 
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THAT_ FROM HIMSELF HE DID THE IMAGE TAKE. 







































GOOD MAN THRIVES ALL THRIVE WITH HIM. 


THE MERCHANT / 7 


.A MAN OF_BUSINESS MAY TALK PHILOSOPHY; 



9 9 M ° re 


THE 

EMPTINESS OF RICHES. 

A N gold calm paflion, or make reafon fliine f 
Can we dig peace or wifdom from the mine ? 
Wifdom to gold prefer, for J tis much lefs 
To make our fortune than our happinefs : 

That happinefs which great ones often fee, 

With rage and wonder, in a low degree, 
Themfelves unbleff’d. The poor are only poor $ 
But what are they who droop amid their flore ? 
Nothing is meaner than a wretch of flare. 

The happy only are the truly great. 

Peafants enjoy like appetites with kings, 

And thofe bell fatisfied with cheapeft things* 

Could both our Indies buy but one new fenfe. 

Our envy would be due to large expenfe : 

Since not, thofe pomps, which to the great belong. 
Are but poor arts to mark them from the throng. 
See how they beg an alms of Flattery: 

They languifh ! oh, fupport them with a lie ! 

A decent competence wc fully tafte j 
It ftrikes our fenfe, and gives a con Rant feafl: 


we perceive by dint of thought alone j 



The rich muft labour to pofiefs their own, 

To fee! their great abundance, and requefl 
Their humble friends to help them to be blefl; 

To fee their treafures, hear their glory told, 

And aid the wretched impotence of gold* 

But fomc, great fouls ! and touch'd with warmth divine, 
Give gold a price, and teach its beams to fliine. 

All hoarded treafures they repute a load, 

Nor think their wealth their own, till well bellow'd. 
Grand refcrvoirs of public happinefs. 

Through fecret flreams difFuflvely they blefs, 

And, while their bounties glide, conceaPd from view, 
Relieve our wants, and fpare our blufhes too* 

Young. 


A MAN WHO HAS NONE MAY PRACTISE IT. 
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GOD HELP THE RICH, THE POOR CAN BEG. 













































WHAT THE WEAK HEAD WITH STRONGEST BJAS RULE 




OF ALL THE CAUSES, WHICH CONSPIRE TO BLIND 


<ri! 



REBUKE OF HUMAN PRIDE . 

^ muft not, by any means, admit or imagine that all Nature, 
and this great imiverfe, was made only for the fake of 
Man, the mean eft of all intelligent creatures that we know 
nor that this little planet where we fojourn for a few days, 
is the only habitable part of the univerfe: thefe are thoughts fo 
groundlefs and unreafonable in themfelves, and alfo fo derogatory 
to the infinite power, wifdom, and goodnefs of the Firft Caufe, that as they are 
abfurd in reafon, fo they deferve far better to be marked and cenfured for herefies 
in religion, than many opinions that have been cenfured for fuch in former ages. 
How is it poflible that it fhould enter into the thoughts of vain Man to believe 
himfelf the principal part of God's Creation; or that all the reft was ordained for 
him, for his fervice or pleafure ? Man, whofe follies we laugh at every day, or 
elfe complain of them; whofe pleafures are vanity, and his paflions ftronger than 
his reafon; who fees himfelf every way weak and impotent; hath no power over 
external nature, little over himfelf; cannot execute fo much as his own good 
refolutions ; mutable, irregular, prone to evil. Surely, if we made the leaft 
reflection upon ourfelves with impartiality, we lhould he aftiamed of fuch an 
arrogant thought. How few of thefe fons of men, for whom, they fay, all things 
were made, are the fons of wifdom ! how few find the paths of life ! They fpend 
a few days in folly and fin, and then go down to the regions of death and mifery. 
And is It polfible to believe that all Nature, and all Providence, are only, or prin¬ 
cipally, for their fake ? Is it not a more rcafonable character or conclufion which 
the prophet hath made, Surely, every Man is Vanity ? Man, that comes into 
the world at the pleafure of another, and goes out by a hundred accidents; his birth 
and education generally determine his fate here, and neither of thole are in his 
own power; his wit, alfo, is as uncertain as his fortune; he hath not the moulding 
of his own brain, however a knock on the head makes him a fool, ftupid as the 
beafts of the field; and a little excefs of paflion or melancholy makes him worfe, 
mad and frantic. In his heft fcnfes he is £hallow, and of little imderftanding; and 
in nothing more blind and ignorant than in things facred and divine ; he falls down 
before a ftock or a ftone, and fays: I hou art my God ; he can believe nonfenfe 
and contradi&ions, and make it his religion to do fo. And is this the great 
creature which God hath made by the might of his power, and for the honour of his 
majefty? upon whom all things muft wait, to whom all things mull be fubfervient ? 
Methinks, we have noted weaknefibs and follies enough in the nature of Man ; this 
need not be added as the top and accompliIhment, that with all the£e he is fo 
vain as to think that all the reft of the world was made for his fake. 

Dr, Thos, Burnet. 


MAN f S_E RRIN G_JUDGMENT, AND MISGUIDE THE MIND 
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IS PRIDE, THE 1STEVER-FAILING VICE OF FOOLS. 
































































THE HAPPINESS OF HUMAN KIND 


\THE MERCHANT/ 


THE STRONGEST PASSIONS HAVE THEIR BOUNDS, 


wild Ambition in the heart we find, 
Farewell content and quiet of the mind* 

For glittering clouds we leave the folid Ihore, 

And wonted happinefs returns no more. 

Dryben, ix Satire^ Juvenal , 



PHYSICAL EVIL THE CAUSE OF MORAL GOOD . 

OW Evil o the world—for what reafon it is that Life is 

overfpread with fuch boundlefs varieties of Mifery—why the only thinking 
being of this globe is doomed to think, merely to be fo wretched, and to 
pafs his time from Youth to Age in fearing or In fuffering calamities,—is a queftion 
which philo fop hers have long afked, and which philofophy could never anfwer. Religion 
informs us that Mifery and Sin were produced together. The depravation of human 
will was followed by a diforder of the harmony of Nature ; and by that Providence 
which often places antidotes in the neighbourhood of poifans. Vice was checked by 
Mifery, left it fhould fwell to univerfal and unlimited dominion. That Mifery does not 
make all Virtuous, experience too clearly informs us; but it is no lefs certain that, of 
what Virtue there is, Mifery produces far the greater part. Phyfical evil may be, therefore, 
endured with patience, fince it is the eaufe of Moral Good ; and Patience itfelf is one 
virtue by which we are prepared for that ftate m which Evil ftiall be no more.— Johnson. 


J 


PATIENCE * 

Many are the fayings of the wife 
In ancient and in modern books enroll’d, 

Extolling Patience as the trueft fortitude; 

And to the bearing well of all calamities. 

All chances incident to man’s frail life: 

Confolatories writ 

With ftudied argument, and much perfuafion fought. 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought, 

But to th J afflidted in his pangs their found 
Little prevails, or rather feems a tune, 

Harfh, and of diflonant mood from his complaint, 

Unlefs he feel within 

Some fource of confplation from Above, 

Secret refrefhings, that repair his ftrength, 

And fainting; fpirits uphold* 

Milton. 


AMBITION ONLY KNOWS NONE. 
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CONSISTS IN RECTITUDE OF MIN D, 
































THE LOVE THAT KNOWS NO CHANGE. 


JULY. 


SPES TUTISSIM A CCELIS. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

T HERE is something in sickness that breaks down the pride of manhood, that softens 
the heart, and brings it back to the feelings of infancy. Who that has languished, 
even in advanced life, in sickness and despondency; who that has pined on a weary 
bed, in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign land, but has thought on the Mother l£ that 
looked on his childhood,” that smoothed his pillow, and administered to his helplessness ? 
Oil l there is an enduring tenderness in the love of a Mother to a son that transcends 
all other affections of the heart. It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted 
by danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice 
every comfort to his convenience ; she will surrender every pleasure to his enjoyments; 
she will glory in his fame, and exult in his prosperityand, if adversity overtake him, 
lie will be the dearer to her by misfortune; and, if disgrace settle upon his name, she 
will still love and cherish him—she will be all the world to him ,—W ashington Ikying. 


Tile best physician is he who insinuates hope into the heart at the same 
time that he prescribes a cordial for the disease. Boyee. 


A USPICIOUS HOPE! in thy sweet garden grow 
W reaths for each toil, a charm for every woe ; 

Won by their sweets in nature’s languid hour, 

The wayworn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower. 

Campbell. 

Our powers owe much of their energy to our hopes.— Johnson. 



ECREATION is a fecond creation, when wearinefs hath almoft annihilated 
one s fpints. It is the breathing of the foul, which otherwife would be 
Irined with continual bufinefs. 

Spill not the morning, the quinteiTence of the day, in recreation ; for fleep Itfelf is 
a recreation. Ad not therefore fauce to fauces, and he cannot properly have any title 
o b. .efralhcd * ™ not firft fiint. Paflime, like wine, i. p„ifo„ i„ the m< F ng . 
t « then good huftandry fow the heed, which heth lain fellow ell nigh,, with W 
“ 0US "T Cbfr. "'-nth not on the Lord’, day to nfe unlawful fpo mi this were 

to fpare thine own flock, and to fhear God’s lamb. 

T;lk " heed of boifterous and over-violent exercifes. Ringing oft-times hath made 
good mute on the bells, and put men’s bodies out of tune, fo that, by over-heating 
themfelves, they have rung their own palling bell— Thomas Fuller. 


THE SAFEST HOPE IS I N -HEAVEN^ 
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L’ARCO SI HOMPE SE STA TROPPO TESO. 


















































GOOD LIFE HATH BUT FEW DATS, 


THE MERCHANT./ 


THE F LY 11ST £> hour is ever on her way, 



TO-MORROW. 

* I x O-MORROW, and tomorrow, and to-morrow* 

^ Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the laft fyllable of recorded time ; 

And ail our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duify death. 

_ Shakespeare. 

LIFE , 

HEN I confider life, S tis all a cheat; 

Yet, fooled with hope* men favour the deceit j 
Truft on* and think to-morrow will repay: 

To-morrow 3 s falfer than the former day ; 

Lies worfe ; and while it fays, “We jfhall be bleft 
With fome new joys* >? cuts off' what we pofTeffed. 
Strange cozenage ! none would live paft years again, 

Yct all hope pleafure in what yet remain j 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the firft fprightly running could not give. 

I tired of waiting for this chymic gold, 

Which fools us young* and beggars us when old. 

Dr yd em. 



T HOUSANDS of Men breathe, move, and live, pass off the stage of Life, and are heard 
of no more. Why ? They clo not partake of good in the world, and none were blessed 
by them ; none could point to them as the means of their redemption ; not a line they 
wrote, not a word they spoke, could be recalled ; and so they perished. Their light went 
out in darkness, and they were not remembered more than the insects of yesterday. Will 
you thus live and die ? Do good, and leave behind yon a monument of virtue.—C ha dmers. 


Ti-ie Sun makes Music as of old, 

Amid the rival spheres of Heaven, 

On its predestined circle roll'd 

With thunder speed: the angels even 
Draw strength from gazing on its glance. 
Though none its meaning fathom may: 
The World’s nnwithcr’d countenance 
Is bright as at Creation’s day. 


Ax D swift and swift, with rapid lightness. 
The adorned Earth spins silently; 
Alternating Elyslan brightness 

With deep and dread Pul night; the Sea 
Foams in broad billows from the deep 
Dp to the rocks; and rocks and ocean 
Onward, with spheres which never sleep, 
Are hurried in eternal motion. 

Shelley: Goithe’s Faust . 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD FILLETH THE WORLD. 
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BUT A. GOOD NAME ENDURETH FOR EVER. 





































WHEAT WILL NOT HAVE TWO PRAISES, 


1_X JULY. X 


THINK NO LABOUR SLAVERY, 




i HAl -B RINGS IN PENNY SAVERLY. 


E F armer now fecure from fear, 
Sends in the Swains to fpoil the finifh'd year: 

And now the reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden fheaves in brittle bands* 

Dryd« Virgil . 


W elcome, ye Shades! ye bow'ry thickets, hail! 
Ye lofty pines ! ye venerable oaks ! 

Ye afhes wild, refounding o’er the fteep ! 

Delicious is your fheker to the foul. 

As to the hunted hart the fallying fpring* 

Thomson; 
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LOOK To TUB COW, AND THE WHEAT MOW, AND ALL WILL BE WELL ENOW. 






































































































AD- GUST 


rRHE PURSUITS OF AN INDUSTRIOUS USEFUL LIFE 

X TEND TO A PEACEFUL REST.-AS THE FRUITFUI 

TREE REPOSES WHILST YET CLOTHED WITH VERDURE 


f A,A. 
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ARBOR EST FRUCTU SUO COGNOSCITUR. 


vrn 





MAGI STRATUS 
IN DICAT VIRUM 




TWIXT YOUTH AND AGE 


THE FRUIT RIPENS 


THE TREE IS TO BE KNOWN BY ITS FRTJIT, 
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IF THE twenty-fourth of august be fair and clear 



THE JUSTICE 


ft 1)1 


"'llLL Age it daily wafteth; 

Tell Honour how it alters ; 
Tell Beauty how the blalleth; 
Tdl Favour how fhe falters: 
And as they each reply. 
Give each of them the lie. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Jtf/Ticfe y 


f CHigljtfj Isas Sttt(JUSt, being rid) arrag’b 
Eu garments, all of gain, bobinc to tijr 
grounb♦ 

^£t robe fje not, but leb a lobdu magb 
dtcitfr bu die litg Ijanb, tije biijtdt bias 

[bias fouttb. 


crobcm’b 

amirtj cares of rornr, anb full bet fjanb 
That bias tijr Utgljtcous Virgin, bifjidj of olb 
SLifarb ijerr on earth anb ^lento mabr abounb, 
33ut after birong bias lobrb anb justice solbc 
-Sjje left trfjc unrighteous bio rib anb bias to 
fjrabcu atoll’b. Sornscr. 


every hand the brown and bending grain 
Seems like a waving sea of endless love 
Poured out unmeasured, where our griefs have lain 
As if our selfish want of faith to prove* M. 


THE OHK-lN HCtoRlMJ 


JoVB'd iHOHIlf THEE, 
Wei e we it UAwnrF. avok^s, CIUOF.EP 
ifi TFm rt nnssRfn 


then hope for a prosperous autumn that year. 











































































































THE BOY REVEALS THE FUTURE MAN 


AUGUST. 


SO MANY MEN SO MANY MINDS: 


THE INSENSIBILITY OF SOME MEN TO THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE* 

~¥"rTl is strange to observe the callousness of some men, before whom all the glories 
I X of heaven and earth pass in daily succession, without touching their hearts, 
I elevating their fancy, or leaving any durable remembrance. Even of those who pretend 
to sensibility, how many are there to whom the lustre of the rising or setting sun, the 
sparkling concave of the midnight sky, the mountain forest tossing and roaring to the 
storm, or warbling with all the melodies of a summer evening ; the sweet interchange of 
hill and dale, shade and sunshine, grove, lawn, and water, which an extensive landscape 
offers to the view ; the scenery of the ocean, so lovely, so majestic, and so tremendous ; 
and the many pleasing varieties of the animal and vegetable kingdom, could never afford 
so much real satisfaction as the steam and noise of a ball-room, the insipid fiddling and 
screaming of an opera, or the vexations and wranglings of a card table !— Beattie* 


RETROSPECTIONS OF LIFE. 




MAN — you see, through life retain’d 
The hoy’s defects ; his virtues too remain'd* 

But where are now those minds so light and gay, 

So forced on study, so intent on play, 

Swept, by the world’s rude blasts, from hope’s clear views 
Some grieved for long neglect in earlier times, [away ? 
Some sad from frailties, some lamenting crimes; 

Thinking, with sorrow", on the season lent, 

For noble purpose, and in trifling spent; 

And now, at last, when they in earnest view 
The no tilings done—what work they find to do! 

AY here is that virtue that the generous boy 
Felt, and resolved that nothing should destroy ? 

He who with noble indignation glow’d 
When vice had triumph? Who his tear bestow'd 
On injured merit ? lie who would possess 
Power but to aid the children of distress I 
“Who has such joy in generous actions shown, 

And so sincere, they might he call’d his own. 

Crabbe. 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE* 

Look not mourn fully into the past—it cannot return i wisely improve the 
present, it is thine : go forth to meet the shadowy future without fear 
and with a manly heart. Longfellow* 


ADAM’S CHILDREN ARB NOT ALL ALIKE* 


X 
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THE WIND THAT BLOWS OUT CANDLES, KINDLES THE FIRE. 
































































THERE’S NO SUCH THING AS CONSTANCY WE CALL; 




\ THE JUSTICE. 


ALL IS NOT IN_YEARS, SOMEWHAT IS IN HOURS WELL SPENT. 


LIFE AND EXISTENCE. 

T HE mere lapse of years is not Life, To cat, drmk ? and sleep—to be exposed to 
darkness and the light—to pace round in the mill of habit, and trim thought into an 
implement of trade—this is not life. In all this but a poor fraction of the consciousness of 
humanity is awakened, and the sanctities still slumber which make it worth while to be. 
Knowledge, Truth, Love, Beauty, Goodness, Faith, alone can giro vitality to the mechanism 
of existence. The laugh of mirth that vibrates through the heart—the tears that freshen 
the dry wastes within—the music that brings childhood back—the prayer that calls the 
future near—the doubt which makes ns meditate-—the death which startles ns with mystery 
—-the hardship which forces ns to straggle—the anxiety that ends in trust—-arc the true 
nourishment of our natural being.— James Martin eau. 


OGK round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good ; or knowing it, purine ! 
How void of reafon are our hopes and fears ! 
What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well defignMj fo luckily begun, 

But, when we have our wifh, we wifh undone? 

Dry den, Juvenal. 

Let obfervation with extenfive view 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager ftrife, 

And watch the bufy feenes of crowded life ; 

Then fay how hope and fear, defire and hate, 
Q'erfpread with fn a res the clouded maze of fate, 
Where wavering Man, betray'd by venturous pride 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide, 

As treacherous phantoms in the mill delude. 

Shuns fancied ills, or chafes airy good. 

How rarely reafon guides the ftubborn choice. 

Rules the bold hand, or prompts the fuppliant voice, 
How nations fink by darling fchernes oppreff'd, 

When vengeance liftens to the fool's requcfl, 

Fate wings with every wifh the afflictive dart, 

Each gift of nature, and each grace of art; 

With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 

With fatal fweetnefs elocution flows j 
Impeachment flops the fpcaker's powerful breath. 

And reftlefs fire precipitates on death.—J ohnson. 


ON WHAT STRANGE GROUNDS WE BUILD OUR HOPES AND FEARS, 
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FAITH TIES NOT HEARTS, ’T1S INCLINATION ALL, 
























































SINCE 'TIS NATURE'S LAW TO CHANGE, 


AUGUST. 


CHANGE IS FATE, ATSfID NOT DESIGN. 


O F chance or change, oh, let no man complain, 

Else shall he never, never cease to wail; 

For, from tli 1 Imperial dome, to where the swain 
Eears the lone cottage in the silent dale, 

All feel th 1 assault of Fortune's fickle gale; 

Art, Empire, Earth itself to change are doom'd: 
Earthquakes have raised aloft the humble dale, 

And gulfs the mountain's mighty mass entomb'd; 

And where th’ Atlantic rolls wide continents have bloom'd. 

Beattie. 



V 

TfT 






A VT is but man ; inconftant ftill, and various; 

There's no to-morrow in him like to-day. 
Perhaps the atoms rolling in his brain 
Make him think honeftly this prefent hour ; 

The next, a fwarni of bafe ungrateful thoughts 
May mount aloft; and where's our Egypt then ? 

Who would trufi chance ? Since all men have the feeds 
Of good and ill, which fliould work upward firft, 

Dryden, 


CHANGE. 

"EET is it changes should control 


M L"'" 

Our being, lest we rust in ease. 

We all are changed by still degrees, 

All but the basis of the soul. 

So let the change which conies be free 
T ingroove itself with that which flies, 
And work, a joint of state, that plies 
Its office, moved by sympathy. 

A saying hard to shape in act, 

For all the past of Time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder peals 
Wherever Thought hath wedded Fact, 
Ev'n now we hear with inward strife 
A motion toiling in the gloom— 

The Spirit of the Tears to come 
Yearning to mix himself with Life. 

Tennyson. 


our faults and virtues make our rate. 
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CONSTANCY ALONE IS STRANGE. 
























































EXISTENCE IS ONE VAST AND PANTING HEART, 


"the justice. "^7 


CHANGE OF FORTUNE IS THE LOT OF LIFE. 



IIVIE goes by turns, and chances change by courfe, 
J- From foul to fair, from better hap to worfe. 

The fea of Fortune doth not ever flow; 

She draws her favours to the loweft ebb; 

Her tides have equal times to come and go j 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarfeft web: 

No joy fo great but runneth to an end, 

No hap fo hard but may in fine amend. 

Shakespeare. 


OOK Nature through, 5 tis revolution all; 

All change, no death. Day follows night, and night 
The finking day. Stars rife, and fet, and rife. 

Earth takes tW example ; fee, the Summer gay. 

With her green chaplet and ambrofial flowers. 

Droops into pallid Autumn. Winter gray. 

Horrid with froft, and turbulent with ftorm, 

Blows Autumn and his golden fruits away; 

Then melts into the Spring. Soft Spring, with breath 
Favonian, from warm chambers of the South, 

Recalls the firft, All, to refiourifh, fades 
As in a wheel, all finks, to re-afcend: 

Emblem of Man, who pafles, not expires. 

Young. 


CORPORIS * ET • FORTVN/E ■ BONORVM ■ VT • INITIVM ■ FINIS * EST 
ORTA ■ OCCIDVNT ■ ET * ORTA * SENE SC VN T. —S all us t. 


OMNIA 


The blcflings of health and fortune, as they have a beginning, fo they muft 
alfo find an end. Everything rifes but to fall, and increafes but to decay. 


H E who hath never warred with mifery, 

Nor ever tugged with trouble and diflrefs. 
Hath had no time, nor any chance to try 
The ftrength and forces of his worth inefs, 
Thofe parts of character which felicity 

Keeps dofe concealed, affliction muft exprefs, 
And only men in their extremity 

Prove what they are—what their ability, 

Daniel. 


HE KNOWS NOT THE SWEET, WHO NEVER TASTED THE SOUR. 


j 
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THAT THROBS WITH DOUBT AND WAKING WATCHFULNESS. 














































'TIS BETTER TO SUFFER WRONG. THAN DO IT. 


AUGUST. 


MISFORTUNES HAKE US WISE. 


LIFE CAKES. 

B Y the cares of yesterday 

Each to-day is heavier made; 

Till at length it is or seems 

Greater than our strength can bear I 
As the burden of our dreams^ 

Pressing on us everywhere, 

Longfellow. 



The energy too stern for mirth, 

The reach of thought, the strength of will, 
"Mid cloud and tempest have their birth, 
Through blight and blast their course fulfil, 

4 . 

Love’s perfect triumph never crown’d 
The hope unchequer’d by a pang ; 

The gaudiest wreaths with thorns are bound, 
And Sappho wept before she sang. 


THE USE OF TEAKS, 


E not thy tears too harshly chid, 

Kepine not at the rising sigh : 

Who, if they might, would always bid 
The breast be still, the cheek be diy ? 


How little of ourselves we know, 

Before a grief the heart lias felt l 
The lessons that we learn of woe 

May brace the mind, as well as melt. 

5 . 

Tears at each pure emotion flow ; 

They wait on Pity’s gentle claim. 

On admnation’s fervid glow, 

On Piety’s seraphic flame, 

G. 

5 Tis only when it mourns and fears, 

The loaded spirit feels forgiven ; 

And through the mists of falling tears 
We catch the clearest glimpse of heaven, 

Loed Morpeth, 


" <Smt unto mt f M j>e tijat labour anb are ahp labnt, attb £ bill 
gihe m a*.” f 


'TIS A. GOOD ILL THAT COMES ALONE, 


tfl 
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MISFORTUNES TELL US WHAT FORTUNE 


































TO LABOUR, IS TO LIVE : TO BE IDLE, HALF DEAD. 


L 


THE JUSTICE. 


J 


IL Y A DES AMES QtJE LE MALHEUR PEUT ABATTRE, 


THE FOLLY OF REPINING AT DISAPPOINTMENT, 
r E, ignorant of ourfelves. 

Beg often our own harms which the wife powers 
Deny us for our good. So find we profit 
By lofing of our prayers. 

Shakespeare, 


w: 



a. 


[HE ways of heaven are dark and intricate. 
Puzzled in mazes and perplexed in errors. 

Our under Handing traces them in vain. 

Loft and bewildered in the fruidefs fearch. 

Nor fees with how much art the windings run. 
Nor where the regular confufion ends. 

Addison. 


i; 




J 



CEASE NOT TO LABOUR 

HAT are we set on earth for ? Say, to toil— 

Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 
For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 

And Death's mild curfew shall from Work ass oil, 

+ God did anoint tliee with his odorous oil. 

To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigns 
All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labour, to their heart and hands, 

From thy hands, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer, 

And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 

The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand, 

And share its dew-drop with another near. 

Euz. B. Browning, 

LE BONHEUR . 

Il ne faut jamais renoncer au bonheur, Lcs fourcesdu bien et du mal font cachees, 
et nous ignorons laquelle doit s’ouvrir pour arroser Pespace de la vie. 


MAIS QTTIL K'AVILIT JAMAIS. 
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MAN'S CUSTOMS ARE THE MOULDS WHERE HIS FORTUNE IS CAST. 






























































COMMON SENSE IS THE GROWTH OF ALE COUNTRIES. 


_X" AUGUST. _r 

CONDITIONS MAK, AN’ CONDITIONS BRAK, 


LIFE. 

HINK ye the joys that fill our early day 
Are the poor prelude to some full repast. 

Think you they promise ? —Ah! believe they pay ; 

The purest ever, they are oft the last. 

The jovial swain that yokes the morning team, 
And all the verdure of the field enjoys, 

See him, how languid! when the noontide beam 
Plays on his brow, and all his force destroys. 

So ’tis with us, when, love and pleasure fled, 

We at the summit of our hill arrive; 

Lo ! the gay lights of Youth are past—are dead, 
But what still deep’ning clouds of Care survive I 

Cra.be E. 


HOW TO LIFE. 

O adt with common fenfe, according to the moment, is the beft wifdom I ‘know; 
and the beft philofophy, to do one’s duties, take the World as it comes, fubmit 
refpedtf'ully to one’s lot, blefs the goodnefs that has given us fo much happinefs with it, 
whatever it is, and defpife affectation. Horace Walpole. 




THE OBJECT OF LIFE WITH MOST MEN. 

AT ON PROPTER VITAM FACIUNT PAT RIM ONI A QUIDAM, 

■L > SED VITIO C.ECI PROPTER PATRIMONIA VIVUNT. 

J u venal, Sai, xiL 


Few gain to live, Corvinus, few or none, 

But, blind with avarice, live but to gain alone. 

Gifford. 


ESTIMATES OF HAPPINESS. 

S OME persons, I know, estimate happiness by flue houses, gardens, and parks— 
others by pictures, horses, money, and various things wholly remote from 
their own species ; but when I wish to ascertain the real felicity of any 
rational man, I always inquire whom he has to love. If I find he 
has nobody, or does not love those he has—even in the midst 
of all his profusion of finery' and grandeur, I pronounce 
him a being deep in adversity.—M rs. Ischeald. 


sups CUIQUE MOS. 


PROMISES ARE LIKE PIE-CRUST, MARE TO BE BROKEN. 




















































SONS OF AYARICE WHO BUT SHAKE 


THE JUSTICE. 


r 


PURCHASING RICHES WITH OUR TIME a HD CARE, 



MAMMON—< c Rem , ra, quocunque modo , rem J> — 

S a Syriac word that fignifies gain, fo that whatever is, or is 
accounted by us to be gain, is Mammon. To Tome their belly 
is their Mammon, and they ferve that; to others their eafe, 
their fports and paftimes are their Mammon; to others, worldly 
riches; to others, honours and preferments: the praife and the 
*1 applaulb of men was the Fhariiee's Mammon 5 in a word. Self, 
The Unity in which the world’s Trinity centres — fenfual, fecular felf — is the 
Mammon which cannot be ferved in conjunction with God ; for if it be ferved, it is 
in competition with Him, and in contradiction to Him, He does not fay we mufl 
not, or we Jhould not, but wc cannot ferve God and Mammon ; we cannot love both, 
or hold to both, or hold by both, in obfervance, obedience, attendance, truft, and 
dependence, for they are contrary the one to the other, God fays: “ My fon, give me 
thine heart ; Mammon fays : “ Mo*—give it me.” God fays : u Be content with fuch 
things as ye have;’' Mammon fays: “Grafp at all that ever thou canft— 4 Rem, rem, 
quocunque modo, rem ’—Adoney, money, by fair means or by foul, Money/’ God fays : 

Defraud not; never lie; be honeffc and juft in thy dealings;” Mammon fays: 
“ Cheat thy own father if thou canft gain by it/' God fays: «Be charitable;” 
Mammon fays : “ Hold thy own ; this giving undoes us all,” God fays : “ Be careful 
for nothing;” Mammon fays; u Be careful for everything/’ God fays; “Keep holy 
the Sabbath day ; ” Mammon fays ; “ Make ufe of that day, as well as any other, for the 
world/' Thus inconfiftent are the commands of God and Mammon, fo that we cannot 
ferve both. Let us not then halt between God and Baal, but £t choofe ye this day 
whom ye will ferve, and abide by your choice/' Matthew Henry. 

ifgjO matt can sfcrbc fluo mastem: for fje trill titija Ijatt tfjc one, anb 
lobe ilje ot|>cr; or elm Tje bull $o!b fa tijc one, anb brnym ffjcoffjtr. 

S8T cannot gribe ©ob anb Mammon. jHatt bi t ^ 


LA VERA RICCUEZZA . 

GLI occhi miei ricco non & colui 
Che in molii campi suoi pasm/ffia il suolo; 
Ma ricco e quel, a cut ne basta un solo . 

Oksjnj. 


Riches, and all that we desire to gain, 

Bind their possessors in a golden chain— 

'Tis kept in peril, and ’tis lost with pain, 

Cbabbe. 


WE LOSE OUR FREEDOM IN A GILDED SNARE* 
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UNCERTAIN TREASURE WITH A CERTAIN CARE. 




















































PAST AND TO COME SEEM BEST; 


__ _/•_ AUGUST. Z. - - ' 

'TIS NOT THE ACTION, HUT THE INTENTION, 





THE MEN OF OLD. 

IVi'T OAV not that the Men of old 
Were better than men now. 

Of heart more kind, of hand more hold, 

Of more Ingenuous hrow: 

I heed not those who pine for force 
A ghost of time to raise, 

As If they thus could cheek the course 
Of these appointed days. 

Still It is true, and over true, 

That I delight to close 
This hook of Life self-wise, and new, 

And let my thoughts repose 
On all that humble happiness 
The World has since foregone— 

The day-light of contentedness 
That on those faces shone! 

AYith rights, though not too closely scanned, 
Enjoyed, as far as known— 

With will by no reverse unmanned— 

With pulse of even tone— 

They from to-day, and from to-night, 

Expected nothing more, 

Than yesterday and yesternight 
Had proffered them before. 

t 

To them was Life a simple art, 

Of Duties to be done, 

A game where each man took liis part, 

A race where all must run; 

A battle whose great scheme and scope 
They little cared to know, 

Content, as men-at-arms, to cope 
Each with his fronting foe. 

Lord Houghton. 




The sleep of a labouring man is sweet, whether he eat little or much : 
but the abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep. 


■s 



THAT IS GOOD OR BAD. 


FELICITY LIES MUCH IN FANCY 






















































SOMMEIL PAIX DE L’ESPRIT, DON PLUS DOUX DES DIEUX. 


H 




THE JUSTICE. 


r 


SLEEP WITHOUT SUPPING, 



btOttfs rest, tfjt ijut ft of tfjc fjrnrt, 

3Tljc trabaiEc’s case, tfjf stilt mgfjt’s croton. 

earl of Bartfrf. 

Come, gentle Sleep ! attend thy votary's prayer, 

And though Death's image, to my couch repair; 

How fweet, though Kfelefs, yet with life to lie, 

And without dying, oh how fweet to die ! 

Thomas Whartgk. 

S WEET is Slumber, it is Life 

Without its sorrow, sin, or sighing; 

Death without the fearful strife, 

The mortal agony of dying. 

From the Italian, 


DREAMS- 

Sleep hath its own World, and a wide realm of wild realities ; 
And Dueams in their development have breath, 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of pain, 

Ryron, 


THE BLESSINGS OF A SHEPHERD'S LIFE . 



H! what a life were this ! how fweet! how lovely ! 

Gives not the hawthorn bufh a lweeter ihade 
To flicpherds looking on their fdly theep, 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings that fear their Jubjedls' treachery ? 

Oh yes, it doth, a thoufand fold it doth. 

And to conclude, the fhepherd's homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

His wonted flcep under a frefh tree's fhade. 

All which fecure and fweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a Prince's dcJicates; 

His viands fparkling in a golden cup. 

His body couched in a curious bed, * 

Where care, millruft, and treafon wait on him. 

Shakespeare. 


AND WAKE WITHOUT OWING. 


L 


\ 
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'TIS COMPARISON THAT MAKES MEN HAPPY OR MISERABLE. 

















































11ST FORMER TIMES ALL PRINCES JUDGES WERE; 


AUGUST. 


THERE IS NO GOOD ACCORD 



KINGS. 

JUNG » a thing men have made for their own fakes, for 

quietnefs 1 fake ; juft as in a family one man is appointed to buy 
the meat; if every man fhould buy, or if there were many 
buyers, they would never agree \ one would buy what the other 
liked not, or what the other had bought before, fo there would 
be a confufion. But that charge being committed to one, he, 
according to his difcretion, pleafes alL If they have not what 
they would have one day, they Ihall have it the next, or fome- 
thing as good. _ Selden. 

Justice is the centre from which the circumference 
of a crown is drawn. Saavedra Faxardo. 


Ah q u j'W arb 
tull AH TOIL- 

Srakssfbark, 


# * * III fares the State 

Where many masters rule: let one be Lord, 

One King supreme, to whom wise Saturn’s son 
In token of his sovereign power hath given 
The Sceptre’s sway, and ministry of law. 

Earl of Derby, Homer. 



GOVERNMENT. 

N Orpheus’s theatre, all beafts and birds afiembled; and, forgetting their 
fcvcral appetites, feme of prey, feme of game, fome of quarrel, flood all foci ably 
together, liftening unto the airs and accords of the harp ; the found whereof no fooner 
ccafed, or was drowned by fome louder noife, but every beaft returned to his own nature. 
Wherein is aptly deferibed the nature and condition of men, who are full of favage and 
unreclaimed defires of profit, of luft, of revenge : which as long as they give ear to 
Precepts, to Laws, to Religion, fweetly with eloquence and perfiiafion of books, of 
fermons, of harangues, fo long is Society and Peace maintained i but if thefe inftruments 
be filent, or fedition and tumult make them not audible, all things diffolve into anarchy 
and confufion. _ Lord Bacon. 

LAWS 

A RB to Mankind that which the ®uh is to plants, whilst it chei'ishes and preserves them* 
W here they have their force, and arc not clouded or suppressed, everything smiles and 
flourishes ; but where they are darkened and not suffered to shine out, it makes everything 
to wither and decay* They secure _ men not only against one another, but against themselves 
too. They are a sanctuary to which the Crown has occasion to resort as often as the 
People, so that it is an interest, as well as a duty, to preserve them.— Marquis of Halifax. 


WHERE EVERY ONE WOULD BE A LORD. 


-1 PkO 


AND TO SEE JUSTICE DONE WAS ADD THEIR CARE, 










































JUSTICE IS A SCIENCE WHICH IS ONLY WELL TAUGHT BY VIRTUE. 


THE JUSTICE. 


MAGISTRATES ARE TO OBEY AS WELL AS EXECUTE LAWS. 



F you command, and hope to be obeyed, 
Obferve yourfelf thofe laws yourfelf firft made. 
The people then will due obedience fhow, 

To you who make laws and obferve them too. 

Claudian. 


THE WISE DISTINGUISHED FROM THE CUNNING MINISTER . 

1 ^ niay obferve much the fame difference between wifdom and cunning, 
-L* both as to the objects they propofe, and to the means they employ, as 
we obferve between the vifual powers of different men. One fees diftinflly 
the objects that are near to him, their immediate relations, and their diredt 
tendencies: and a fight like this ferves well enough the purpofe of thofe who concern 
themfelves no further. The cunning m milter is one of thefe: he neither fees, nor is 
concerned to fee, any further than his perfonal interefts, and thofe which the fupport of 
his adminiftration require. If fuch a man overcomes any actual difficulty, avoids any 
immediate diftrefs, or, without doing either of thefe effectually, gains a little time by 
all the low artifice which conning is ready to fuggeft, and bafenefs of mind to 
employ, he triumphs, and is flattered by his mercenary train on the great event, which 
amounts often to no more than this, that he got into a dilemma by one feries of faults, 
and out of it by another. 

The wife minifter fees, and is concerned to fee further, becaufe government has a 
further concern ; he fees the objects that are diftant as well as thofe that are near, and 
all their remote relations, and even their indirect tendencies. He thinks of fame as well 
as of applaufe, and prefers that, which to be enjoyed mu ft be given ^ to that which may 
be bought. He conllders his adminiftration as a fingle day in the great year of govern¬ 
ment; but as a day that is affected by thofe which went before, and that mufl afFedt thofe 
which are to follow. He combines therefore, and compreftes all thefe objects, relations, 
and tendencies ; and the judgment he makes on an entire, not a partial furvey of them, 
is the rule of his conduct. That fcheme of the reafon of ftate, which lies open before a 
wife minifter, contains all the great principles of government, and all the great interefts of 
his country: fo that, as he prepares fome events he prepares againft others, whether they 
be likely to happen during his adminiftration, or in fome future time.— -Bolikgbroke. 


4 PATRIOT’S even course he steered, 

X ’Mid Faction’s wildest storms unmoved; 
By all who marked his mind, revered, 

By all who knew his heart beloved. 

Got. B, Fitzpatrick. 


IT IS A GREAT THIN a TO HE ADMIRED, BUT A GREATER TO BE LOVED. 
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NO NEGLIGENCE LIKE THE MAGISTRATE’S. 







































THE FAVOUR OF FRINGESIS MORE OF A TAX THAW A FAVOUR. 


X AUGUST. 


BIS 33 AT QUI DAT CITO. 


,®j|j mts nc tenons en ttofre main 
■jjpy % t jour pi suit lr leniemam : 
gg? 0 3La Vic 11 ’a point 'assurance, 

(St pent)ant pc nous irsirons 
5La faiietiv ties Itois, nous mourrons 
glu milieu fce notre esperancc. 

* nmtfarft, fc. jrb- 


Oh, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on prince’s favours ! 
There is, betwixt that finite we would afpire to. 
That fweet afpect of princes, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than wars and women have , 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 

Shakespeare. 


A LITTLE rule, a little fway, 

A funbeam in a winter’s day. 

Is all the proud and wealthy have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

Dyer. 


Few are truly free: 

Who rank the highest find the cheek of fate, 

And Kings themselves are subject to tlxeir state. 

Ckabbe. 


H ! that edates, degrees, and offices 
Were not derived corruptly ; and that clear honour 
Were purchafed by the merit of the wearer. 

How many then would cover, who ftand bare ! 

How many be commanded, who command ! 

How much low peafarury would then be gleaned 
From the true feed of honour ! And how much honour 
Picked from the chaff and ruin of the times, 

To be new varnifhed ! 

Shakespeare. 


FAVOUR IS FORTUNE’S PRIME MINISTER, 


THE HORSE WHOSE MASTER IS BLIND SELDOM GETS FAT. 














































MAN'S SUCCESS IN THE WORLD DEPENDS NO LESS 



_ X THE JUSTICE. X 

TR UE HAPPINESS HAS NO LOCALITY", 



R IPENED by the Summer sides, 
Ricli the golden harvests rise; 
While the loaded orchards gleam 
Ruddy, ’neath the mellowing beam. 


Spynti toijrn pc reap tfje fjarbcst 
yj of pour lanb, tfjou ssljalt not 
(zJ bijollp reap tlje renters of 
ti)p fi'clb, nfittjrr gfjalt tljoii oatljer 
tfje glean tup of tijp turbest—tljou 
sljalt (rabe tfjon for tfje poor anb 
stranger—itcii, >#. iy. y. 


THE CHARACTER OF 
A HAPPY LIFE. 

ow happy is he born, and taught, 

That ferveth not another’s will; 

Whofe armour is his honeft thought, 

And fun pie truth his utmofl fkill! 


W'hofe paflions not his mailers are* 
Whose foul is Hill prepared for death, 
Untied unto the worldly care 
Of public fame or private breath ; 


Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
Whofe conference is his flrong retreat; 
Whofe Hate can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make opprefTors great \ 


Who envies none that chance doth raife. 
Or vice \ who never underflood 
How deepeft wounds are given by praife; 
Nor rules of Hate, but rules of good : 


Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of His grace than gifts to lend j 
And entertains the harmlefs day 
With a religious book or friend; 





# 3c # 


This man is freed from fervile bands 
Of hope to rife, or fear to fall j 
Lord of himfelf, though not of lands $ 
And having nothing, yet hath alL 

Sir Henry Wottgn, 


NO TONES PROVINCIAL, NO PECULIAR GARB. 
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UPON HIS TEMPER THAN GOOD FORTUNE, 
















































'TIS SCATTERED LIKE THE WINDS THAT BLOW, 


AUGUST. 


life, like a cloud that fleets before the wind, 


* T- 



THE COMMON LOT. 

ILNCE, in the flight of ages past. 

There lived a Man: and who was he? 
Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast. 

That Man resembled thee. 


Unknown the region of his birth, 

The land in which he died unknown: 
His name has perished from the earth, 
This truth survives alone: 


That joy, and grief, and hope, and fear, 
Alternate reigned within his breast; 
His bliss, and woe—a smile, a tear t 
Oblivion hides the rest. 




\r 




I 


The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirits rise and fall; 
We know that these were felt by him, 
For these are felt by all. 


He suffered—hut his pangs are o’er ; 

Enjoyed—but his delights are fled; 
Had friends—his friends are now no more; 
And foes—his foes are dead. 


He loved—but whom he loved, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 
Oh, she was fair! but naught could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 


ill 

-up* # 

i \ r(m 

I J 


He saw whatever thou hast seen; 

Encountered all that troubles thee : 
He was—whatever thou hast been; 
He is—what thou shall, be. 


The rolling Seasons, Day and Night, 

Sun, Moon, and Stars, the Earth andMain, 
Ere while his portion, Life and Light, 

To him exist in vain. 


The clouds and sunbeams, o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent si zy 
No vestige where they flew. 


Ul 


w 

m 

¥ 


The annals of the human race, 

Their ruins, since the world began, 
Of him afford no other trace 
Than this—there lived a Man ! 

James Montgomery, 


no mark, no kind impression leaves behind. 


WHICH KNOW NOT WHENCE THEY COME. NOR WHERE THEY GO. 




















































THERE ARE MORE MOCKERS THAN WELL' MEAN ERS, 


THE JUSTICE. 


THE UNEMPLOYED MIND 



Oh ! ye who deem one moment unamufed a mifery-— 

Gay dreamers of gay dreams ! 

How will you weather in eternal night ? 

_ Young. 

/"I OLLEOT at evening what tlie day brought forth ? 

Compress the sum into its solid worth; 

And if it weigh the importance of a fly, 

The scales are false, and algebra a lie. 

_ Cgwfee, 

" fjjcre nrc ijrt grrnttc things Ilian fjjm.” 

HE EE in the day—an hour when the sun retires and 

the shadows fall, and when Hature assumes the appearance of soberness and 
silence* It is an hour from which everywhere the thoughtless fly, as peopled 
only in their imagination with images of gloom ; it is the hour, on the other hand, which 
in every age the wise have loved, as bringing with it sentiments and affections more 
valuable than all the splendours of the day. 

Its Arst impression is to still all the turbulence of thought or passion which the day may 
have brought forth. We follow with our eye the descending sun—we listen to the decaying 
sounds of labour and of toil; and, when all the fields arc silent around us, we feel a kindred 
stillness to breathe upon our souls, and to calm them from the agitations of society. From 
this first impression there is a second which naturally follows it: in the day we are living 
with men, in the eventide we begin to live with Nature ; we see the world withdrawn from 
ns, the shades of night darken over the habitations of men, and We feel ourselves alone. It 
is an hour fitted, as it would seem, by Him who made us, to still, but with gentle hand, the 
throb of every unruly passion, and the ardour of every impure desire ; and, while it veils for 
a time the world that misleads us, to awaken in our hearts those legitimate affections which 
the heat of the day may have dissolved. There is yet a further scene it presents to ns. 
While the World withdraws from ns, and while the shades of the evening darken upon our 
dwellings, the splendours of the firmament eoinc forward to our view* In the moments 
when Earth is overshadowed Heaven opens to our eyes the radiance of a sublimer being ; 
our hearts follow the successive splendours of the scene ; and while we forget for a time the 
obscurity of earthly concerns, we feel that there are “yet greater things than these.” 

Eev. Archibald Alison. 




E that has light within his own clear bread. 
May fit i* th* centre and enjoy bright day : 
But he that hides a dark foul and foul thoughts^ 
Benighted walks under the mid-day fun ; 
Himfelf is his own dungeon. 

Milton. 


IS THE DEVIL’S LABORATORY. 
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AND MOKE FOOLISH QUIPS THAN GOOD PRECEPTS. 




















































MUST A MAN WHO IS RELIGIOUS BE ALWAYS DULL? 


1 _ 




AUGUST. 


THE HYPOCRITE PAYS TRIBUTE TO GOD, 


JScluarc ye of tf)E leaben of tf) c Ufiar users, tcfj is iiyporvtsy. 

JitiUc pt. t. 

jQwpoctiU is tfjc iporsi kinb of flayer, by so inurf) tfjat tje acts 
I AfX t } JC jjfttEi' part; toljtrij ijatlj alto ays turn farts, ofttimrs ttoo ijrails: 
tijaf can romposc ft is forrljrab to sabnrss aitb probity, tofjtle !jis jjeatt 
laugijs toitij in ijimsctf to tljinfe ijoiu smootijly ijc ftatfi rojrncb tije brfjolbcr. 
Ett ipfjosc silent fare are toritten tije rljararteis of Religion, toijicij fjis 
tongue anb gestures pronounce, but ijis tjanbs recant, Cfjat fjatft a clean 
face anb garment, toitjj a foul soul; bifjbse mouttj belies Ijis ijeart, anb 
tjis fingers belie tjis moutt). • 

En brief, ije is tije stranger’s saint, tije neigijbour’s bisrase, tije blot of 
goobness, a rotten stirfe in a bark nigijt, tije poppy in a cornficlb, an 
ill=tempereb ranble iuitij a great snuff, tijat in going out smells ill; an 
angel abroab, a bebil at ijome; anb toorse toijett angel tfjan toljen a bebil. 

__ ©nil* 

* 

J. RELIGION, 

The true spirit of religion cheers as well as composes the soul. It is not tlic business 
of the Gospel to extirpate the natural affections, but to regulate them.— Serjeant Palmer's 
Aphorisms and Maxims. _ 

It is a great disgrace to religion to imagine that it is an enemy to mirth and cheer¬ 
fulness, and a severe exactor of pensive looks and solemn faces.— Ibid, 


* o * 


True religion in a great meafure con fills of holy affedtions, A love of divine things 
for the beauty and fweetnefs of their moral excellency is the fpring of all holy affedtions, 
—Jonathan Edwards. ___ 

True piety does not consist in the disposition to look upon everything with an ascetic 
eye* No man ever yet gained heaven from God by a morose wailing and rigorous con¬ 
temning of others. A cheerful heart is beloved of God, 


SERMONS . 

QTHING is text but what is fpoken of in the Bible, and meant there 

for perfon and places the reft is application, which a difereet man 

may do well j but *tis his Scripture, not the Holy GhofPs. 

FIrft in your Sermons ufe your logic, and then your 

rhetoric : rhetoric without logic is like a tree with 
leaves and bloffoms, but no root.—S elden. 


that he may impose upon men. 


1SS 


NO ROGUE LIKE THE GODLY ROGUE. 










































DOWN WITH SUCH OTES AS GOD SHADE SEND, 


X THE JUSTICE. ,/ 


REAPE DOWNE TOUR RIE, AND SCHOCKE TOUR WHEATS, 



1SE not too narrow, hufbandmen ! but fling 
11 From the full iheaf, with charitable Health, 
The lib’ral handful. Think, oh ! grateful, think, 
How good the God of harveft is to you ; 

Who pours abundance o’er your flowing fields ! 

Thomson* 


FORTY-SIX. 



years had passed, and forty ere the six,— 
"When Time began to play his usual tricks;— 
The locks once comely in a virgin's sight, [white; 
Locks of pure brown, displayed the encroaching 
The blood, once fervid, now to cool began, 

And Time’s strong pressure to subdue the man. 

I rode or walked as I was wont before, 

Eat now the bounding spirit was no more; 

A moderate pace would now my body heat; 

A walk of moderate length distress my feet 
I showed my stranger guest those hihs sublime, 
But said, u The view is poor; we need not climb." 
At a friend’s mansion I began to dread 
The cold neat parlour and the gay glazed bed: 

At home I felt a more decided taste, 

And must have all things in my order placed. 

I ceased to hunt; my horses pleased me less— 
My dinner more: I learned to play at chess. 

I took my dog and gun, hut saw the brute 
Was disappointed that I did not shoot. 

My morning walks I now could bear to lose, 

And blessed the shower that gave me not to choose: 

Ei fact, I felt a languor stealing on; 

The active arm, the agile hand, were gone; 

Small daily actions into habits grew, 

And new dislike to forms and fashions new. 


I loved my trees in order to dispose; 

I numbered peaches, looked how stocks arose ; 
Told the same story oft—in short, began to prose. 


Crabue. 


GATHER YE FRUITES, MOW SWEET TO EATE; 


z _z 
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PROVIDED YE MONETH DRAWS TO AN END. 






















































MEN'S MERITS HAVE THEIR SEASON 


AUGUST. 








LE M&RITE IDES HOMMES A SA SAISON 


The funny wall 

Prefents the downy peach, the fhining plum. 
The ruddy fragrant nectarine, and, dark 
Beneath his ample leaf, the lufdous fig, 

Thomson, 


OW golden Autumn from her open lap 

bounties fhowers j the fields are (horn ; 
Inwardly finding, the proud farmer views 
The riling pyramids that grace his yard, 

And counts his large increafe ; his barns are flared. 
And groaning ftaddles bend beneath their load, 

Somerville, 


AUSSI BIEN QUE LES FRUITS. 


AS WELL AS THE FRUITS OF THE EARTH 















































THE NINTH 
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'AD IS BORNE ONWARDS. WISDOM AND CHARITY ARE 
_ t ,HE SOLACE OF HIS DECLINING YEARS.-THE TREE 


REPOSES AFTER FILLING THE GARNER WITH ITS FRUIT 
























































































































































































TO CULTIVATE I-IIS MIND AND LEARN 


IX 



HE, HIS STUDY BENT 


THE LEAVES MELLOW. 


A SOUL SERENE, A BODY VOID OF FAIN. 


THE LAWS OF NATURE 



















































































































































































































































MORN AND EVE ARE CHILL, 



The Philosopher 


AXE Summer’s pride begins to fade away, 
And Night V encroach upon the hours of day 
The time of declination and decay. anon 


f r t( j fjim abCJ)ttntljCr, marches rrltc on 
<saH get teas lie fjcabp labor toidj tije spoolr 
<Df ijarbrstrs rtcljcs Mud) Ijc mabc bis boot, 
Stub i]im enrtrfjt britfj bountg of tfjc sook; 
In Ijts one Ijattb as fit for ijar bests toolr 
tit Ijclb a ftmfcdjooli, anti in tlj’ odur Ijanb 
patrt of tontjljts Inttlj forfjtrij jje bib as.sotjlr 
Boll) more anb lesse toijrrr it in boubt bib 
Stanb, [sranneb. 

gtnb rquall gabe to eaefj as justice buiu 


MagOW soften'd suns a mellow lustre shed, M 

The laden orchards glow with tempting red; 

On hazel-boughs the clusters hang embrown’d, 

And with the sportsman’s war the new-shorn fields resound, 


PARPEN iVYk^ 


Q'kji ivrjistEp anmfn'3 
Tbs cns 5 Ha ±J t«p ox.isno. 
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\ SEPTEMBER. 


SEPTEMBER BLOW SOFT 


’TILL THE FRUIT'S lU THE LOFT, 

~7 161 \ 


ON DAY'S DECREASING LENGTH ENCROACHING. 






































































































































































THERE IS NOTHING THAT MEN DESIRE MORE TO PRESERVE 


“L 


" SEPTEMBER. 


WB ARE AVERSE TO GROW OLD, YET ARE 



mmm 


The ofwiBJiftD u tn with Hrcpfttwo fruit. 

From wmcst us thujas ttf honors a uetiow esow'n 
Ih'< 5*S3A14T MULTS iWiL-TflCHiuOl!. 


A PPROACHING Autumn just begins to tinge 
The leafy verdure with a golden fringe; 

Thro’ the fair scenes unequal shades appear, 

That speak the downfall of the waning year: 

The promontory, topt with yellower pine, 

The tower, where wreaths of fading ivy twine; 
Near the brown elm the berried hollies spread, 
And the last rose, that spots the copse with red; 
The woodbine's feathery bloom, that, unconfined, 
Mounts in the circles of the wasting wind \ 

While the changed oak in tawny beauty stands, 
Proud of his height, and all the grove commands* 

Hothouse. 



THE HARVEST OF THE SEASONS & THE HARFESTS OF DEATH . 

l! AT U RE calls us to meditate on Death by thofe things which are the 
inftruments of adting it: and God by all the variety of his Providence, 
makes us fee Death everywhere, in all variety of circumftances, and 
d re fifed up for all the fancies and the expectation of every fmgle perfon. Nature 
hath given us one harveft every year, but Death hath two; and the Spring and the 
Autumn send throngs of men and women to charnel-houfes ; and all the Summer long 
men are recovering from their evils of the Spring, till the dog-days come, and then 
the Syrian dar makes the Summer deadly ; and the fruits of Autumn are laid up for all 
the year's provifion, and the man that gathers them eats and furfeits, and dies and 
needs them not, and himfelf is laid up for eternity ; and he that efcapes till Winter, 
only days for another opportunity, which the didempers of that quarter minifter to 
him with great variety* Thus Death reigns in all the portions of our time* The 
Autumn with its fruits provides diforders for us, and the Winter's cold turns them 
into iharp difeafes, and the Spring brings flowers to drew our hcarfe, and the Summer 
gives green turf and brambles to bind upon our graves* Calentures and furfeit, 
cold and agues, are the four quarters of the Year; and you can go no whither, but you 
tread upon a dead man's bones. Jeremy Taylor. 

Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

What is it that will last ? 

All things are taken from us* and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence; ripen, fall and cease.— Tennyson. 


NOT SURE WE SHALE ATTAIN OLD AGE. 
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AND WHICH THEY HUSBAND LESS, THAN THEIR OWN HEALTH, 










































\,THE PHILOSOPHER / 
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QUOD JUVAT EXICUUM EST. 
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C ANST thou rejoice—rejoice that Time flies fast? 
That Night shall shadow soon thy Summer sun ? 
That swift the stream of years 
Rolls to eternity ? 

If thou hast wealth to gratify each wish— 

If power be thine—remember what thou art— 
Remember thou art Man, 

And Death thine heritage. 

Southey. 


T HOUGHT of the days when to pleasure alone 
My heart ever granted a wish or a sigh; 
When the saddest emotion my bosom had known, 
Was pity for those who were wiser than 1! 

Moore. 


PLEASURE’S A BUBBLE. 



H O’W many sick ones 

Wish they were healthy; 
How many poor men 
Wish they w ere wealthy; 
How many ugly ones 
Wish they were pretty; 

How many stupid ones 
Wish they were witty; 


H OW many bachelors 
Wish they were married; 
How many Benedicts 
Wish they had tarried* 

Single or double, 

Life's full of trouble ; 

Riches are stubble, 
Pleasure’s a bubble I 


ILL Fortune never come with both hands full. 
But write her fair words 1101 in fouled: letters ? 
She cither gives a ftomach and no food," 

Such are the poor in health; or elfe a feafl, 

And takes away the itomach ; fuch are the rich, 
That have abundance and enjoy it not. 

Shakespeare. 


DESUNT LYOPIsE MULT A, AVARLTIM OMNIA.—Snn 

Poverty is in want of much, but Avarice of more. 
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SEMPER AVARUS EGET. 
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CRESCIT AMOR NUMMI QUANTUM IPSA PECUNIA CRESCIT. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Z 


J 


LE VRAT CONTEKTEMENT NE GIT EN L'ABQND A3STCE, 



ST sordid Avarice various evils wait. 

And gold, false, glittering, is the tempting bait 
Oh cursed gold! in whom our woes combine, 
Why dost thou thus with pleasing ruin shine? 
Cause of the parents’ curse, of brethren’s strife, 
Wars, murders, and all miseries of life. 


NAM DIVES QU1 FIERI VULT, 


ET CITO VULT FIERI; SED QU^E REVERENTIA LEGUM, 

QUIS METUS, AUT PUDOR EST UNQUAM PROPER ANTIS AVAR I Y 

Juv. Srf/, xiv. 

-- He who covets wealth, disdains to wait; 

Law threatens, conscience calls, yet on he hies. 

And this he silences, and that defies. 

Gifford. 


£ are tfjffi toljirlj justtfa jmursrlUcs More mm; hut ©cb fcnotocflj pour tyaxt#: 

for tfjat iuljtclj Ijitdjlj) astremri) among men is abomination in tlje sugtjt of ©ob, 

iLufer, yiu. r M yb* 0. 

MAN'S THIRST OF GOLD . 



HOUGH countlefs as the grains of fand 
That roll at Eurns’ loud command ; 
Though countlefs as the lamps of night 
That glad us with vicarious light ; 

Fair Plenty, gracious queen, fhould pour 
The bleftings of a golden IhowV, 

Not all the gifts of Fate combin’d 
Would eafe the hunger of the mind. 

But fwallowing all the mighty ftore, 

Rapacity would call for more : 

For ftiJl where wifhes moft abound 
Unquench’d the thirft of gain is found ; 

In vain the fhinirig gifts are fent, 

For none are rich without content. 

Johnson. 


A man without money is poor, a man with nothing hut money is still poorer*—T racer. 


1L OIT EN LA MESURE, ET EN LA SUFFISANCE. 


1 
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THE LOVE OF MONEY INCREASES WITH THE PELF. 






















































THERE’S AY LIFE FOR A LIVING MAN. 


. The Philosopher 


THERE'S A CRITICAL MINUTE FOR ALL THINGS. 




J 


D ABITUAL evils change not on a fudden ; 

How many days muli pafs, and many forrows ; 

Poignant remorfe and anguifh muft be felt, 

And death be near, to bend the frubborn will, 

And work a fecond nature in the foul, 

Ere confcience can refutne the fway fhe loll. 

Rowe* 

THE WORLD’S CHANGES* 

E move along yon busy street with the teeming multitude. It seems like a 
wave upon the restless sea, heaving and moaning onward ever. Observe 
c- the care in each man’s face—the busy, troubled eye and anxious glance ; sec 
how hurried arc our fellow-men, as though they were engaged in a contest 
with Time, and it was outstripping them like a racer on the course. See how 
changing is everything \ Few years may have elapsed since we last looked upon 
that scene, but at every step we see something new* Old landmarks swept away ; 
the familiar places of our earlier days have given room to novelties. We look 
upon the homes where those we loved once lived, but they are gone. Strange 
faces that stare cold ignorance into our eyes give ns no welcome now by the 
hearth that was our childhood's home, and consecrated with its tenderesfc remem¬ 
brances. Our fathers, where are they? our friends, where are they? Is Time 
writing its wrinkles upon every brow ? Death stretchiug his hand over every¬ 
thing we love? Change laying its sharp scythe to the roots of all the early 
objects of our hope ? So it is ; there is nothing permanent: we feel that the 
very earth beneath us is moving, changing, restless, and trembling under our 
feet to engnlph us, as it soon will: we look above us, now dark, now light, hut 
changing ever ; and we exclaim, £ ‘ Will nothing endure ? Will nothing stay ?” 

Bellew. 


THE INCONSTANCY OF ALL THINGS . 

HE World’s a feene of changes, and to be 
Con fra nt, in Nature were Inconfrancy; 




For frwere to break the laws herfdf has made. 
Our fubftatices thcmfelves do fleet and fade ; 
The molt fix'd being ft ill does move and fly 
Swift as the wings of Time J tis meafured by. 
T’imagine then that Love fhould never ceafe, 
Love, which is but the ornament of thefe, 
Were quite as fenfelefs as to wonder why 
Beauty and colour fray not when we die. 


Cowley* 


EVERY TIDE MATH ITS EBB. 
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EVERY CONDITION SITS WELL ON A WISE MAN. 






























































UNEQUAL, MARRIAGES SELDOM PROVE HAPPY. 


SEPTEMBER. 




A MAN'S BEST FORTUNE 


Oh, mo ft delicate fiend ! 

Who is *t can read a woman ? 

Shakespeare. 



Etonian’s Euctmstattqj. 


lobcb t|)fc onre, I’ll lobe no move; 
Cljinc tie tljr griff as is tlje blame; 
Cljou art not tot) at tfjmt toast before, 
ffiffilljat reason I sijoulb tir tlje same? 
il)e Hjat ran lobe imlobeb again, 

tirttEV stove of lobe tljan brain: 
©tob SEttb me lobe my beiits to pap, 
ftMijile unit) rifts fool tljcir lobe atoms. 


S?et bo tljou glorj) in ttjn djoire, 

Cljg djofre of tjis goob fortune boast; 
I’ll neither gricbe nor get rejoiee, 

Co sec fjim gain totjat I ijabc lost; 
CtjE fjrigljt of mg bisbain sfialt be 
Co lauflij at torn, to blustj for ttjee; 
Co lobe ttjee still, but go no move 
SI begging to a beggar’s boor. 

jta ftafoert Lilian* 


OVE will expire—the gay, the happy dream 
Will turn to scorn, indifference, or esteem: 

Some favoured pairs, in tills exchange, are blest, 
Nor sigli for raptures in a state of rest * 

Others, ill-match’d, with minds impair’d, repent 
At once the deed, and know no more content; 
From joy to anguish, they, in haste, decline, 
And, with their fondness, their esteem resign ; 
More luckless still their fate, who are the prey 
Of long protracted hope and dull delay; 

’Mid plans of bliss the heavy hours pass on, 

Till love is wither’d, and till joy is gone, 

Crabbe. 

TT7HAT a strange thing is Man! and what a stranger 
Vi Is Woman! What a whirlwind is her head, 

And what a whirlpool, full of depth and danger, 

Is all the rest about her! Whether wed 
Or widow, maid or mother, she can change her 
Mind like the wind! whatever she has said 
Or done, is light to what sheTl say or do 
The oldest thing on record, and yet new! 

Byron. 



i * 


OR MIS WORST, IS 


WIFE. 
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ALL THE HONESTY IS IN THE PARTING. 





















































AS PLIANT WAX THAT NEW IMPRESSIONS TAKES, 


The Philosopher/" 


GOLD GOES IN AT ANY GATE EXCEPT HEAVEN’S. 



■ : *’)'<:■ 



O H ! shame that ever this should he; 

Gold thus o’er Faith and Love prevai l i n g! 

Great curse! where can we flee from thee, 

Since even Woman’s faith is foiling? 

L> E. Lakdon. 

* - ** 

S it for that, fuch outward ornament 

Was lavifli’d on their fex, that inward gifts 
Were left for hafte unfiniUTd* judgment fcant, 
h Capacity not raifed to apprehend, 

Or value what is belt, 

In choice, hut ofteft to affe£t the wrong ? 

Or was too much of felf-love mix’d, 

Of conftaney no root infix'd, 

That either they love nothing, or not long l 
Whatever it be, to wifeft men and befl 
Seeming at firll all heavhdy under virgin veil, 
Soft, modeft, meek, demure, 

Once join’d, the contrary ftie proves, a thorn 
Inteftine, war within defenfive arms, 

A cleaving mifchief, in his way to virtue 
Adverfe and turbulent, or by her charms 
Draws him awry enflaved 
With dotage, and his fenfe depraved 
To folly and fliameful deeds which ruin ends. 
What pilot fo expert but needs muft wreck. 
Embark’d with fuch a fleers-mate at the helm ? 

Milton. 

j] AV OUR’D of Heaven who finds 
One virtuous, rarely found, 

That in domeftie good combines : 

Happy that houfe ! his way to peace is fmooth ; 

But virtue which breaks through all oppofition, 

And all temptation can remove, 

Moft fliines, and mo ft is acceptable above. 

_ Ibid. 

To deplore the lofs of one whom we loved is a luxury 
in companion to living with one we hate. 


m 


VIRTUE DWELLS NOT IN THE TONGUE, BUT IN THE HEART. 
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AND MORE INCONSTANT THAN THE GIDDY WAVE. 













































IF THE DEVIL CATCH A MAH IDLE, HE’LL SOON SET HIM AT WORK. 


SEPTEMBER. 


there is nothing so bap, in which 


Cease to lament for that thou canft not help, 
And ftndy help for that which thou lamenteft. 
Time is the nurfe and breeder of all good. 

Shakespeare. 



limbering Mi* or ft’s biretrijeimrss, 
Cfjc failing anti fruitless business, 
^ 'dje misspent time, tije secbire pain, 

jFor to tonsitiet is ane pain. 


lit* 


Ct. sifting jojj, tije glatmess sfjorf, 
Cfjc feigneb lobe, tlje false eomfort, 
5Hje sbieir atiatie, 1 ttje sligfjtful train, 2 
jfor to eons ft er is ane pain. 


1 13 clan* 


Clje sugareb moutijs, boittj mintis tfjrvffra, 
Cite figured sprfclj, toitfj fares ttoaij; 

Cije pleasing tongues, toitlj fjearts unplain, 
jfot to rensftfr is ane pain. 

BJ&m. ©unbar. 


STILL ACQUIRE KNOWLEDGE. 

I T is no more possible for an idle man to keep together a certain stock of knowledge, 
than it is possible to keep together a stock of ice exposed to the meridian. Every day 
destroys a fact, a relation, or ail influence ; and the only method of preserving the bulk and 
value of the pile is by constantly adding to it.— Sydney Smith. 


MENTAL ACTIVITY. 

G OD °Ters to every mind its choice between Truth and Repose. Take which you 
please, you can never have both. Between these as a pendulum, Man oscillates ever, 
lie in whom the love of Repose predominates will accept the first creed, the first philosophy, 
the first political party he meets—most likely his father's. He gets rest, commodity, and 
reputation ; but lie shuts the door of Truth. He in whom the love of truth predominates 
will keep himself aloof from all moorings, and afloat. He will abstain from dogmatisms, 
and recognise all the opposite negations between which, as walls, his being is swung. He 
submits to the inconvenience of suspense and imperfect opinions : but he is a candidate for 
Truth, as the other is not, and respects the highest law of his being.—R. AY. Emerson. 


THERE IS NOT SOMETHING OF GOOD. 




ies 


TO UNDERSTAND THE WORLD'S TRADE NEEDS A LONG APPRENTICESHIP. 




































WHEN THE CLEAR AIR KEEPS A DIVIDED SEAT 


\,The Philosopher. 


WHEN AN UNSEEN DECAY, 




MIDDLE AGE, 

AIR time of calm resolve—of sober thought! 
Quiet half-way hostelrie on life’s long road, 

In which to rest and re-adjust our load! 

High tableland, to which we have been brought 
By stumbling steps of ill-directed toil! 

Season when not to achieve is to despair! 

Last field for us of a full fruitful soil! 

Only Spring-tide, our freighted aims to hear 
Onward to all our yearning dreams have sought! 

How art thou changed! once to our youthful eyes 
Thin silvering lochs and thought’s imprinted lines 
Of sloping Age gave weird and wintry signs; 

But now these trophies ours, we recognise 
Only a voice faint rippling to its shore, 

And a weak tottering step as marks of eld. 

None are so far hut some are on before; 

Tims still at distance is the goal beheld, 

And to improve the way is truly wise. 

Farewell, ye blossomed hedges! and the deep * 
Thick green of Summer on the matted bough! 

The languid Autumn mellows round us now: 

Yet fancy may its vernal beauties keep, 

Like holly leaves for a December wreath* 

To take this gift of life with, trusting hands, 

And star with heavenly hopes the night of death, 

Is all that poor humanity demands 
To lull its meaner fears in easy sleep* 

James Heddekwick. 


H 


MAN AND BOY* 

OPE writes the poetry of the Boy, but memory that of the Man* Man looks 
forward with trust, but backward with sighs* The cup of life is sweetest 
at the brim ; the flavour is impaired as we drink deeper; and the dregs are 
made bitter, that we may not repine when it is taken from our lips* 


AND SLOW CONSUMPTION, STEALS THE LEAVES AWAY. 
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AFFORDING SOMETIMES COLD, AND SOMETIMES HEAT. 
































PRIDE, ALAS! TO PLEASE THE WORLD, 


SEPTEMBER. 


r 


H 
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HOLD THE WORLD BUT AS A STAGE, GRATIANO, 


THE WORLD VIEWED FROM AFAR. 

jmiS pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 
_L To peep at such a work!; to see the stir 
Of the great Label, and not feel the crowd; 

To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured ear. 

COWPER. 


Such is Life! 

The distant prospect always seems more fair, 

And when attained, another still succeeds, 

Far fairer than before yet compassed round 
With the same dangers and the same dismay; 

And we poor pilgrims in this dreary maze, 

Still discontented, chase the fairy form 
Of unsubstantial happiness, to find 
When life itself is sinking in the strife 
'Tis hut an airy bubble and a cheat. 

H. Ivirke White. 



mix unto tljis ® Sid crib's .gjoy, 


FJggI||l 

3s nearest Ijeir, sumetta annoy: 
iEiiSi^s* itpg bevy fteft, surer (tors $Jain. 


££Xm. jEJunhar. 


He was a flirewd Philofopher, 
And had read ev’ry Text and Glofs over* 
Whatever Sceptics could enquire for, 

For ev’ry Why, he had a Wherefore. 

He could reduce all things to Adts, 

And knew their Nature by abftradts : 
Where Entity, and Quidity, 

The ghofts of defundt bodies £y : 

Where Truth in perfon does appear, 

Like Words congeal’d in Northern air. 
He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As Metaphyfiek Wit can fly.—B utler* 


WHERE EV'RY MAH MUST PL AX SOME CERT AUNT PART* 


1 TO 


WHERE HONEST THOUGHTS ARE A REPROACH TO MAN? 




















































USE SOFT WORDS, AND HARD ARGUMENTS. 


The Philosopher 7 


WHAT REASON AND ENDEAVOUR 


■ft 

■ft 


KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 


K NOWLEDGE and Wisdom, far from being one. 
Have oft-times no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more* 



§W@] OW charming Is divine Philofophy !—* 

USUI Not harfli and crabbed, as dull fools fuppofe. 
But mufical as is A polio*s lute, 

And a perpetual flow of nedtar’d fweets, 

Where no crude forfeit reigns. 

Milton. 


THE DIVERSITY OE MEN’S MINDS, 

T HEBE is a strong disposition in men of opposite minds to despise each other. A 
serious man cannot conceive the use of a lively wit in society* A person who takes a 
strong common sense view of a subject is for pushing out by the head and shoulders an 
ingenious theorist* who catches at the slightest and most faint analogies. Another man who 
scents the ridicnlons from afar, will hold no converse with him who feels exquisitely the fine 
feeling of the heart, and is alive to nothing else : whereas, talent is talent, and mind is mind 
in all its wondrous diversities! Wit gives to life an agreeable flavour; common sense leads 
to immediate action, and gives to society its daily motion; large and comprehensive views 
cause its annual progress. Eldicule chastises folly and impudence, and keeps men in their 
proper sphere. Subtlety seizes hold of the fine threads of Truth ; Analogy darts away in 
the most sublime discoveries ; Feeling paints all the exquisite passions of man's soul, and 
rewards him by a thousand inward visitations for the sorrows that come from without, God 
made it all! It is all good! We must despise no sort of talent; they all have their 

separate duties and uses—all of them are more or less conducive to the happiness of man_ 

they all instruct, improve, exalt, and gladden him. 


OPINION. 

O PINION is the Rate of Things; 

From whence our Peace doth flow* 
I have a better fate than Kings* 
Because I think it so. 

Grinda, 


CANNOT BRING ABOUT, TIME OFTEN WILE. 
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VENTURE THY OPINION, BUT NOT THYSELF FOR THY OPINION, 











































and may be as certain in morals, 


SEPTEMBER. 


WE PERFECTLY KNOW WHAT I S GOOD* 


I F what I lose, is in itself no good; 

But on Opinion founded, and Mistake; 

Opinion then may all I’ve lost restore !— 

’TIs but to think that I am not unhappy. 

Gen, Conway, 

THE WORLD’S OPINION. 

T HE World seems every day to stretch unduly the authority of Society over the Indi¬ 
vidual. If we silence any one man, we rob the human race. For if his opinion is 
right, they are thereby deprived of the opportunity to exchange error for truth : if wrong, 
they lose what is almost as great a benefit, the clearer perception and livelier impression of 
Truth produced by its collision with error. . . . It is not by wearing down into 

uniformity all that is individual in themselves, but by cultivating it, and calling it forth 
within the limits imposed by the rights and interests of others, that human beings become a 
noble and beautiful object of contemplation ; and as the works partake of the character of 
those who do them, by the same process human life also becomes rich, diversified, and 
animating ; promoting more abundant aliment to high thoughts and elevating feelings ; and 
strengthening the tie which binds every individual to the race, by making the race infinitely 
better worth belonging to. 


John Stuart Mill, 



xj where is Honour fafe ? not with the living j 
L They feed upon Opinions, Errors, Dreams, 
And make them Truths : they draw a nourifhment 


Out of defamings, grow upon difgraces. 

And when they fee a Virtue fortified 
Strongly above the battery of their tongues, 

Oh ! how they cad to fink it, and, defeated, 
SouLfick with poifon, ftrike the monuments 
Where noble Names lie flceping, 7 till they fweat, 
And the cold marble melt.— Beaumont. 


LIBERTY. 


^rilI8 Liberty alone that gives the flow er 
A- Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume; 
And we are weeds without it. All cons traint, 
Except what Wisdom lays on evil men. 

Is evil: hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of Science, blinds 
The eyeballs of discovery, and begets 
In those that suffer it, a sordid mind. 

Cowpek. 


AND WHAT IS EVIL; 
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AS IN MATHEMATICS. 




































FATE HOLDS THE STRINGS; AND MEN LIKE CHILDREN MOVE 


\The Philosopher^ 


THE LIBERTY OF MIND I 





TRUE LIBERTr. 

HIS is true Liberty, when free-born men, 

Having to advife the public, may fpeak free, 

Which he who can, and will, deferves his praife; 

Who either can, or will, may hold his peace; 

What can be jufler in a State like this ? 

_Milton* 

LOYALTY, 

* # * We love 

The King who loves the law, respects his hounds. 
And reigns content within them; him we serve 
Freely and with delight, who leaves us free; 

But recollecting that he still is man, 

We trust him not too far, 

Cowper, 

TREASON, 

REASON doth never profperj what's the reafon? 

For if it profper none dare call it treafon, 

_Sir John Harrington* 

SUCCESS , 

Misfortune was his crime.—Succifs 
Would have filenced cenfure. 


En Politique, Idiom me qui eft coupabJe aujourd'hui, efl innocent demain. 


That he mifcarry’d he was judg'd a villain, If th T end’s fuccefsful, glorious is the way, 

For men judge actions always by events. They always have the caufe who win the day. 

General Conway* Crowne, 


TRUTH AND ERROR , 

Let Truth and Error grapple. Who, on a fair field, ever knew 
Truth to be worded ? Milton, 


TRUTH WHICH ITSELF IS LIGHT, DOTH DARKNESS SHUN, 


r 
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BUT AS THEY 'RE LED : SUCCESS IS FROM ABOVE 







































WHERE FLEETING JOY DOES EASTING DOUBT INSPIRE, 


"I 


SEPTEMBER. 


OH, IMPOTENT ESTATE OF HUM ATT LTFE 




WHAT IS THE WORTH OF LIFE? 

XT A rp * s wor ^ Efe ? 

XlA Tins speck of Time—this atom in its void— 

This faint spark glimmering ’midst perpetual strife 
For toys scarce grasp’d, and not an hour enjoy d ; 

Tliis shifting sand, to none a rest or home, 

Poor isthmus ’twixfc two gulfs—the Past and the To-come t 

Aye! What is Life to Man? 

There must he some Eternity beyond; 

Some houndless contrast to this hair-breadth span 
Of feverish cares, and wishes vainly fond: 

Whate’er its shape or nature, round the Dead 

Some Infinite must rise—some vast “ For Ever ” spread! 

It may be (can it be ?) 

Infinite nothingness I a World swept o'er 
By one absorbing wreck, one shoreless sea. 

Where Being measures Time and Space no more ; 

A blank, where consciousness can never gleam; 

A leaden sleep, that knows no waking and no dream ! 

If it indeed be thus, 

Then round the festal brow fresh roses twine; 

Then he the paltry Present all to us, 

Steep’d in the reckless merriment of Wine! 

Yet shall each laugh with hollow mockery ring; 

And Death o’er Pleasure’s hoard his forward shadows fling* 

But if Man’s Life may gain 
(Brief though it he) bliss hcav’nly, endless, pure, 

Such as nor eye can see, nor thought attain, 

While Guilt, and Woe, and Darkness, yet endure; 

For this u Hereafter, 51 Virtue’s prize on high, 

It is a gain to live, and happiness to die! 

Rev. J, Sheegolb Boone* 


WHERE HOPE AND FEAR MAINTAIN A CONSTANT STRIFE, 
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AKD MOST WE QUESTION WHAT WE MOST DESIRE 

















































\the Philosopher X 
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NO RELIGION BUT CAN BOAST OF 1 ITS MARTYRS, 


All may of thee partake ; 

Nothing can be fo mean, 

Which, with this tincture, for thy fake. 
Will not grow bright and clean* 


RELIGION . 

This is the famous Clone 
That turneth all to gold. 


For that which God doth touch and own, 
Cannot for lefs be told. 

George Herbert. 



SPIRITUAL PRIDE . 

OTHING is more common, and more to be pitied, than to fee with what a 
confident contempt and fcoijaful pity feme ill-inftru £ted and ignorant people 
will lament the blind nefs and ignorance of thofe who have a thou (and times 
more true knowledge and (kill than themfelves, not only in all other things, but even 
in the practice as well as knowledge of the Chriftian Religion ; believing thofe who do 
not relifh their affected phrafes and uncouth forms of fpeech to be ignorant of the 
myftery of the Gofpel, and utter ftrangers to the life and power of godlinefs. 

Archbishop Tillotson. 


i 


N Men this blunder still you find, 

All think their little set Mankind I 

Hankah More, 




HEABT-Y OUTHFULNESS. 

AWB heart, if it but will, can keep its Youth 
UnsoiFd, unsear’d, as if it were sixteen; 

As full of impulse, and as fresh and green 
And loveable of beauty, joy, and truth, 

And all things good as it hath ever been! 

Who says that fifty, or five hundred years 

Must make the heart feel old?—those years alone, 
Though set with sorrows and fnU filled with fears, 
Are powerless to congeal the heart within, 

And turn its early softness into stone; 

Unless to care and grief be added—Sin: 

And, where the present in the past is bold, 

Truly but humbly, having hope to win 

A glorious Future—can that heart feel old? 

Tupper. 


OR YOUNG, OR OLD-FIRST IN THE GRAVE QUITE COLD* 
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HE WHO REIONS WITHIN HIMSELF, AND RULES 


\ SEPTEMBER. / 


GOOD DEEDS ARE CHRONICLED IN HEAVEN. 


THE BLESSED OP GOD. 



A BOU Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a sweet dream of peace, 
And saw, by brilliant moonlight, in his room, 

A vision, like a lily fen* in bloom, 

An Angel writing in a book of gold. 

The dream of peace had made Ben Adhem hold; 

And, to the presence in the room, he said, 
a What writest thou?” The Vision raised its head, 
And, with a look, all full of sweet accord, 

Answered, “ The names of those who love the Lord” 
“ And is mine one ? ” said Abou. “ Nay, not so,” 
Replied the Angeh Abou spoke more low, 

But cheeriy still, and said, “ I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 

The Angel wrote and vanished. The nest night 
It came again, with a more brilliant light, 

And showed the names of those whom God had blest; 
When lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 

Leigh Hunt. 



I E that of fuch a height has built his mind, 

| And raifed the dwelling of his thoughts fo ftrong. 
As neither hope nor fear can fhake the frame 
Of his refolved powers \ nor all the wind 
Of Vanity or Malice pierce to wrong 
His fettled peace, or to difturb the fame: 

What a fair feat hath he, from whence he may 
The boundlefs waftes and wilds of Man furvey ! 


And with how free an eye doth he look down 
Upon thefc lower regions of turmoil* 

Where all the ft or ms of paflions mainly beat 
On defh and blood ! where honour, power, renown, 
Are only gay afflictions, golden toil: 

Where greatnefs ftands upon as feeble feet 
As frailty doth ; and only great doth feem 
To little minds who do it fo efteem ! 




A MIND F ORTIFIED BY VIRTUE IS INVULNERABLE. 

a t-t \ ' 


PASSIONS, DESIRES AND FEARS. IS MORE A KINO, 






















































IT IS SHOWN BOTH IN TOIL, AND IN REPOSE, AND IS 
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TRUE GREATNESS IS A GIFT WHICH IS DISPLAYED 


He looks upon the mightieft monarch's wars, 

But only as on {lately robberies j 
Where evermore the fortune that prevails 
Mu ft be the right: the ill-fucceeding mars 
The faired and the bed faced enterprise. 

Great pirate Pompey letter pirates quails : 

Judice he fees, as if reduced, dill 

Confpires with power, whofe caule mud not be ill! 

****** 

He fees the face of Right t’appear as manifold 
As are the pattions of uncertain Man; 

Who puts it in all colours, all attires, 

To ferve his ends, and makes his courfes hold. 

He fees that, let deceit work what it can. 

Plot and contrive bafe ways to high defires; 

That the high guiding Providence doth yet 
All difappoint and mocks this fmo'ke of wit. 

Samuel Daniel* 


G REATNESS and goodness are not means, but ends. 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends. 

The good great man ? Three treasures—Loye and Light, 
And calm Thoughts, regular as infant’s breath; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 

Coleridge, 


NEC SIBI SED TOTO GEXITUM SE CREDERE MtJX T DO.— Lucan. 

To think that he Was bom, not for himself but for the world. 




Without great men, great crowds of people in a nation are disgusting ; 
like moving cheese, like hills of ants, or of fleas,—the more, 
the worse. Eherson. 


IN ALL THE SITUATIONS OF LIFE, AND ON EVERY STAGE ; 


AS BRILLIANT IN A COTTAGE, AS IN A SALOON. 


































CONTENT THEE WITH DOING WEED THE DUTIES OF THY STATION. 


SEPTEMBER. 


ATT. MEN ARE NOT CALLED TO BE PRIME MINISTERS. 


MAN ADAPTED TO HIS POSITION. 

S OME mast be great. Great offices will have 
Great talents. And God gives to every man 
The virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 

* That lifts him into life, and lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fill. 

Cowper. 



w 


TT-n world is but the rugged road 
X1 -Lj Which leads us to the bright abode 
Of Peace above. 

So let us choose the narrow way 
Which leads no traveller’s foot astray 
From realms of love. 

Behold of what delusive worth 
The bubbles we pursue on earth, 

The Hopes we chase, 

Amid a world of treachery! 

They vanish ere death shuts the eye, 
And leave no trace. 

Longfellow. 



HE 


falling leaf repeats the mournful tale 
Of Beauty faded , and retiring joy; 

Some golden relics float on every gale. 

And Nature's death comes hastening to destroy. 


Brief is that death:—and is not ours the same ? 

The mystic voice, that wakes the newborn year, 
With mightier sound shall from the dust reclaim 
-o- The friends we mourn in chilly sorrow here. 

Oh ! as the Spring adorn’d with flow’rs will rise. 

So may their virtues bear a deathless bloom ; 

And spread and brighten in serener skies, 

Saved through the silent Winter of the tomb. 

Bev. Francis Hodgson. 


WE SHALL LIE ALL ALIKE IIST OUR GRAVES. 


17S 


WEALTH AND CONTENT DO NOT ALWAYS LIVE TOGETHER- 
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THE TEEMING YEAH, BIG WITH HER RICH INCREASE, 


To AUTUMN. 

SwEET Sabbath of the Year! 

While evening lights decay, 
Thy parting steps methinks I hear 
Steal from the World away. 


Amid thy silent bowers 
’Tis sad, hut sweet to dwell; 

Where falling leaves and drooping flowers 
Around me breathe farewell. 

Along tliy sunset skies 
Their glories melt in shade. 

And, like the things we fondly*prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 

A deep and crimson streak 
Thy dying leaves disclose; 

As on consumption’s waning cheek 
’Mid ruin blooms the rose. 


Thy scene each vision brings 
Of beauty to decay; 

Of fair and early faded things 
Too beautiful to stay: 

Of joys that come no more— 

Of flowers whose bloom is fled— 

Of Farewells wept upon the shore. 
Of Friends estranged or dead: 

Of all that now may seem 
To Memory’s tearful eye. 

The vanished beauty of a dream, 
O’er which we gaze and sigh! 

Montgomery. 



THE LEASE OF LIFE. 

E lives long that lives well $ and time mifpent is not lived, but loft* 
Befides, God is better than his promife, if He takes from him 
a long leafe, and gives him a freehold of a greater value.— Fuller. 


O H what a Glory doth this World put on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent! 

For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves 
Shall have a Voice, and give him elocpient teachings : 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To liis long resting-place without a tear* 

Longfellow. 


BEARING THE FRUITFUL BURDEN OF HER PRIME. 
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WHEN BIRDS DO CEASE THEIR NOTES, 


SEPTEMBER. 


J 




THE PALE, DECLINING YEAR, 




PLEASING- STILL ! 

7 180 V 


rai HEN Autumn fcatters her departing gleams, 
^ arn ^ a PP roac ^ n g Winter, gather'd, play 
xhe Swallow people j and toil'd wide around 
O'er the calm iky, in convolutions fwift. 

The feather'd eddy floats : rejoicing once, 

Ere to their Wintry flumbers they retire ; 

I n cl Lifters hung, beneath the mould'ring bank, 

And, where unpierc'd by fro ft, the cavern fweats. 

Or rather into warmer dimes convey'd, 

With other kindred birds of Seafon, there 
They twitter cheerful, till the vernal months 
Invite them welcome back : for, thronging now, 
Innum'rous wings are in commotion alb 

Thomson. 


AN D STATELY FORESTS DON THEIR YELLOW COATS. 
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THE TENTH 
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AGE 






























































; INFIRMITIES STEAL ON. MAN’S ACTIONS FORM PRECE¬ 
DENTS FOR HIS GRANDCHILDREN.-AS THE TREE DE- 

CAYS, IT ENRICHES. THE SOIL FOR A FUTURE GENERATION 











































































































































































NOW CREEPING AGE AND TIME 



THE LEAVES FALL 
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FlfiVRES AUTOMNELL.es. 
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paft! no more the Summer blooms ! 
A/tending in the rear, 

Behold congenial Autumn comes. 

The Sabbath of the Year ! Logan, 


» * v ■ w* vv* ■: y. - *.*v« ■ ■■ ■. * v;v# ■ , .■ ■.* *v 
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came <DctOi)Cl\ full of merry nice, 
Jor set ijis noule Iwas totty of tijc must 
IHHijicij ije teas t reaping in tlje fame bats sea 
&nb of tije joyous gale bjjjose gentle gust 
italic trim so frolliclt nnb so full of lust; 
SUpoit a breabful Stoeptott lie bib ribc, 
STlje same toijidj bo Oiana’s boom unjust 
■Slciu great ©non, anti eefcc by ijis sibc [tybe. 
tic Ijab ijis plougijmg=sijaiT anb coulter reaby 

S-iintsnr. 


\ OCTOBER. 7 
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GOOD OCTOBER, A GOOD BLAST, 


TO BLOW THE HOG ACORNS AND MAST. 


i'c Aw JinKP rtM m HTf rannwrs* • 


Th£ fading many colour’d woods. 
Shade deep’ning over /hade, the country round 
Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, dufk and dun. 
Of ev’ry hue, from wan declining green 
To footy dark* Thomson. 


’sanaiHON shha^u 
















































































































LIFE-MOTES THAT SPORTED OK LIGHT PLEASURE'S WING, 



AUTUMN is COME 1 — the GLADNESS_OF THE_SP RING, 


The Evening of the Year; 

When Woods with Juniper and Chefnuts crown’d, 
With falling Fruits and Berries paint the ground ; 

And lavifh Nature laughs, and ftrews her ftores around. 
When dubious Months uncertain Weather bring; 
When Fountains open ; when impetuous Rain 
Swells hafty Brooks, and pours upon the Plain: 

When Earth with (lime and mud is cover’d o’er, 

And hollow places yield their wat’ry ftore. 

Dryden, Virgil. 

! with fwift and filent pace, 

Impatient Tune rolls on the Year; 

The Seafons change, and Nature’s face 
Now fweedy fmiles, now frowns fevere. 

’Twas Spring, hwas Summer, all was gay. 

Now Autumn bends a cloudy brow ; 

The flowers of Spring are fwept away. 

And Summer fruits defert the bough. 

The verdant leaves that play’d on high 
And wanton'd in the weftern breeze. 

Now trod in duft, negle&ed lie, 

As Boreas ftrips the bending trees. 

The fields that wav'd with golden grain, 

As ruffe t heaths are wild and bare; 

Not mo ill with dew, but drench'd in rain, 

Nor health, nor pleafure wanders there. 

Johnson. 

course of human life is changeful still, 

As is the fickle wind and wandering rill; 

Or like the light dance which the wild breeze weaves 
Amidst the faded race of fallen leaves; 

Which now its breath bears down, now tosses hhdu 
Beats to the earth, or wafts to middle sky. 

Such and so varied the precarious play 
Of fate with man, frail tenant of a day ! 

Scott. 


THE HEVELLTNGS OF SUMMER HOURS ARE SPED ; 
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DREAM-LIKE ARE PASSED,-THEY REVELLED, THEY ARE DEAD. 







































TO PRODUCE A MORE AGREEABLE SOUND REQUIRE 
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LIFE MAY BE COMPARED TO THE STRINGS 


REST. 

T HERE are halting-places found in the most agitated or most 
unhappy life. Resolutions of Mind and Body, Passions and Dis¬ 
eases, cannot go on without some moments of rest. Man is a being 
so weak that he can neither act nor suffer continuously ; were lie not 
to halt a little now and then* his strength would be prematurely 
exhausted. Ed. About. 


* # ■ 



HEN God at fir ft made Man, 

Having a Glafs of BldErigs Handing by, 
u Let us,” faid he, “ pour on him all we can ; 
Let the World's riches which difperfed lie, 
Contract into a fpan.” 


. 1 . 

o o- 


' i' 



So Strength, firfi made away ; 

Then Beauty flowed ; then Wifdom, Honour, Pleafure; 
When almoft all was out, God made a ft ay; 

Perceiving that alone, of all his treafure, 

Reft, in the bottom lay. 

“For if I fhoufd,” said he, 

u Bellow this jewel alfo on my creature. 

He would adore my Gifts inftead ot Me, 

And reft in Nature, not the God of Nature— 


So both ftiould Infers be. 


u Yet let him keep the reft— 

But keep them with repining reftlefTnefs— 

Let him be Rich and Weary; that, at leaft, 

■ If Goodncfs lead him not, yet Wearinefs 
May tofs him to my breaft.” 

George Herbert. 


Men fee their friends 

Drop off like leaves in Autumn; yet launch out 
Into fantaftic fehemes, which the long livers 
In the World's hale and undegenerate days 
Would fcarce have lelfure for. 

Blair. 


OF A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, WHICH IN ORDER 


< 
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BEFITTING RELAXATION, AS WELL AS TENSION. 















































GOOD LTFE KEEPS OFF WRINKLES. 


OCTOBER. 


OH LIFE 1 IS ALL THY SONG 



J 



LIFE SPEEDS A WAT, 

ROM point to point, though feeming to ftand ftill, 
The cunning fugitive is fwift by ftealth. 

Too fubtle is the movement to be feen ; 

Yet foon Man’s hour is up, and we are gone. 
Warnings point out our danger ; gnomons, time j 
As thefe are ufelefs when the fun is fet, 

So thofe, but when more glorious Reafon fhines. 
Reafon ftiould judge in all; in Reafon’s eye 
That fedentary fhadow travels hard. 

But fuch our gravitation to the Wrong, 

So prone our hearts to whifper that we wifh, 

T Tis later with the wife than he’s aware; 

And all Mankind miftake their time of day, 

Even Age itfelf. Frefh hopes are hourly fown 
In furrowed brows. To gentle Life’s defcent 
We {hut our eyes, and think it is a plain. 

We take fair days in Winter for the Spring, 

And turn our bleffmgs into bane* Since oft 
Man muft compute that age he cannot feel. 

He fcarce believes he’s older for his years. 

Thus, at life’s lateft eve, we keep in ftore 
One difappointment fure, to crown the reft— 

The difappointment of a promifed hour. 

Young. 


L IFE is not measured by the time we live: 

Tis not an even course of threescore years,— 

A life of narrow views and paltry fears, 

Grey hairs and wrinkles and the cares they bring, 
Thai take from Death the terrors or the sting j 
But Tis the gen’rous spirit, mounting high 
Above the world, that native of the sky. 

The noble Spirit, that, in dangers brave, 

Calmly looks on, or looks beyond the grave. 

Crabbe. 

In childish days men think of childish things, 

In age, of such as sad experience brings! 

Ibid- 


ENDURE AND-DIE? 
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WHAT'S TIME, WHEN ON ETERNITY WE THINK? 
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TIME IS BUT A NAME. 



llpME, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 
^ And feems to creep, decrepit with 
Behold him when patted byj what then 
But his broad pinions fwifter than the winds 
And all Mankind, in contradiction Itrong. 

Rueful, aghaft, cry out on his career, 

Young. 



Time's Eebuke. 

TPI P a ^ me 0^ I and why ?—ye fools short sighted ! 

W IH Doth then my speed eld’s frozen blood betray ? 

JL Methinks the storm wind is not swifter flighted, 

The rapid lightning scarce o’ertakes my way. 

Ye think your hurrying thoughts perchance outran me ! 

Go race with sunbeams—and when they’ve outdone me 
Talk of my Age—I fly more swift than they. 

Ye call me grey! now, try me—I'll confound ye 
With Youth's most vigorous arm. One glance—but one. 

O'er the huge tombs of vanished Time around ye. 

Mountains of ruins piled up by me alone! 

I did it—I smote yesterday—to-morrow 

I wait to smite your cities—you; go borrow 
Safety and strength—they shall avail you none ! 

Eternity was mine ! and still eternal 

I hold my course: God's being is my stay; 

I saw worlds fashioned by His Word supernal! 

I saw them fashioned—saw them pass away ! 

I bear upon my cheeks unfading roses; 

Man sees me as he flits—and fool l supposes 
I have my grave, and limits to my sway. 

Take from my front the white locks folly fancies: 

My hair is golden l and my forehead curled; 

My Youth but sports with years ! Are are my glances, 

My brow resists the wrinklings of the world. 

Not for the Scythe alone my hand was shapen, 

J Twas made to crash ! give me the club,-—that weapon From 
Oft hath my power in awful moments hurled l the Dutch. 


TIME IS TH' EFFECT OF MOTION. 
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SELF-LOVE IS A MOTE IN EVERT MAN’S EYE. 


OCTOBER. 


BECAUSE MANKIND IN WAYS PRESCRIBED ARE^ FOUND, 




i|UIl fame is in Men’s breath, our lives upon 

Less than their breath; our durance upon clays, 

Our days on Seasons; our whole being on 

Something which is not us/ So we are slaves, . 

The greatest as the meanest—nothing rests 
Upon our will; the will itself no less 
Depends upon a straw than on a storm; 

And when we think we lead, we are most led. 

£ _ Byron. 

self-love. 

1 1-IERE is a Love of Ourfelves which is founded in Nature and Reafon, 
and is made the meafure of our Love to our Neighbour $ for we are to love 
our Neighbour as ourfelves j and if there were no due love of ourfelves, 
there could be none of our Neighbour, This love of ourfelves which is fo confiftent 
with the love of our Neighbour, can be no enemy to our Peace: for none can live more 
quietly and peaceably than thofe who love their neighbour as themfelves. But there is 
a Self-Love which the Scripture condemns, becaufe it makes men froward and peevifti, 
uneafy to themfelves and to their neighbours, filling them with jealoufies and fufpicions 
of others with refpedi to themfelves ; making them miftruftful of the intentions and 
defigns of others towards them, and fo producing ill-will towards them ; and where that 
hath once got into men's hearts, there can be no long Peace with thofe they bear a fecret 
grudge and ill-will to. 

The bottom of all is j they have a wonderful value for themfelves and thofe opinions 
and notions, and parties, and factions they happen to be engaged in, and thefe they make 
the meafure of their efteem and love of others ! As far as they comply and fuit with 
them, fo far they love them, and no further. If we afk : Cannot good men differ about 
fame things, and yet be good ftill ? Y es. Cannot fuch love one another notw it li¬ 
ft and ing fuch difference ? No doubt they ought . Whence comes it, then, that a fmall 
difference in opinion is fo apt to make a breach in affection ? 

In plain truth It is; every one would be thought to be Infallible, if for fhame they 
durft pretend to it j and they have fo high an opinion of themfelves, that they cannot 
bear fuch as entertain not the fame, and as do not lubmit to them. From hence arife 
quarrellings and difpu tings, and ill-language, not becoming men or Chriftians. But all 
this comes from their fetting up themfelves and their own notions and practices, which 
they would make a rule to the reft of the world \ and if others have the fame opinion of 
themfelves, it is impoffible but there muft be everlafting claftiings and difputings, and 
from thence falling into different parties and factions ; which can never be prevented till 
they come to more reafonable opinions of themfelves, and more charitable and kind 
towards others. —Stillin g fleet. 


LIKE FLOCKS THAT FOLLOW ON A BEATEN GROUND. 
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L'AMOUR PROPRE EST LE PLUS GRAND DE TOUS LES FLATTEURS. 
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THE DEFECTS OF THE MIND, DIKE THOSE OF THE FACE, 


THE ONLY BLEMISH IN NATURE. 

I N Nature, there’s no blemifti but the Mind ; 

None can be called deformed but the Unkind : 
Virtue is Beauty j but the beauteous-Evil 
Are crooked trunks, o’er-flouriihed by the Devil* 

Shakespeare* 


WHEN MAN 
RIGHTLY LEARNS 
TO LIVE* 

HEN all the fiercer passions cease 
(The glory and disgrace of Youth); 
When the deluded soul, in peace, 

Can listen to the voice of Truth; 
When we are taught in whom to trust, 
And how to spare, to spend, to give 
(Our prudence land, our pity just), 

’TIs then we rightly learn to live* 



It’s when the body weakness feels, 

Nor danger in contempt defies; 

To reason when desire appeals, 

When, on experience, hope relies; 

When every passing hour we prize, 

Nor rashly on our follies spend ; 

But use it, as it quickly files, 

With sober aim to serious end; 

When prudence bounds our utmost views, 
And bids us wrath and wrong forgive; 

When we can calmly gain or lose,— 

Tis then we rightly learn to live* 


Yet thus, when we our way discern. 

And can upon our care depend, 

To travel safely, when we learn, 

Behold! mire near ot(r journey'$ end! 
We’ve trod the maze of error round, 
Long wand’ring in the winding glade * 
And, now the torch of Truth is found, 

It only shows us where we stray’d! 
Light for ourselves, what is it worth 
When we no more our way can choose ? 
For others, when we hold it forth, 

They, in their pride, the boon refuse. 

Crabbe. 


He that is good will infallibly become better, and lie that is bad will 
as certainly become worse ; for Vice, Virtue, and Time, are 
three tilings that never stand still.*—C olton, 


INCREASE WITH AGE. 
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AS A MAN LIVES SO SHALL, HE DIE. 






























OCTOBER. 


ON N'EST JAMAIS SI HEUREUX 


CALIPH ABDALRAHMAN'S 
SUMMARY OF HUMAN HAPPINESS . 

I HAVE now reigned above fifty years in victory or peace 5 beloved by my 
subjefts, dreaded by my enemies* and rdpe&ed by my allies. Riches and 
honours, power and pleafure, have waited on my call, nor does any earthly bleffing 
appear to have been wanting to my felicity. In this fit nation I have diligent!) 
numbered the days of pure and genuine happinefs which have fallen to my lot: they 
amount to fourteen. O Man ! place not thy confidence in the prefent world ! 

Gibbon. 

HIGH BIRTH 


£T high birth triumph ! what can be more great ? 



Nothing—but Merit in a low eftate. 

To Virtue’s hiimbleft foil let none prefer 
Vice, though defeended from the Conqueror. 
Shall Men, like figures, pafs for high or bafe, 
Slight or important only by their place f 
Titles are marks of honeft Men, and wife j 
The fool or knave that wears a Title, lies. 
They that on glorious anceftors enlarge, 
Produce their debt, in ft cad of their difcharge> 

Young, 


OH! MISER AS H0MINUM MENTES, OH! PECTORA CMCA f — LuCRETitfs. 
How wretched are the minds of men, how blind their understandings. 


IGNORANCE. 

Ignorance is easily led. Yes, and easily misled. Public credulity, which is the 
offspring of Public Ignorance, is the stock in trade of the Client, the Quack, the Impostor. 
Untaught men, and unreasoning men, are always unreasonable, Rey. J. Aspixall., 


Man a poor deluded bubble, 
Wandering in a mi ft of lies : 

Seeing falfe, or feeing double, 

Who would truft to fuch weak eyes ? 


Yet, prefuming on his fenfes, 

On he goes moft wondrous wife : 
Doubts of truth, believes pretences , 
Loft in error, lives and dies. 

Robert Dodsley. 
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NI SI MALHEDREUX QU’ON S'lMAGINE. 
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\the grantdsire 


MORE T RQLY HAPPY THOSE, THAT CAN 


# * # 

WHO IS THE HAPPY MAH? 

^ * S ^PP7 nrnn w ^ ose life? e'en now. 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come ; 
* Who doomed to an obscure, but tranquil state, 


w 

3 £- 

#. # 

o * ^ * o 

4 ? f ’Jf 


Is pleased with it* and, were he free to choose* 

Would make his fate his choice; whom peace, the fruit 
Of Virtue, and whom Virtue* fruit of Faith, 

Prepare for happiness * bespeak him one 
Content indeed to sojourn* while lie must, 

Below the skies, hut having there his home. 

Cowper, 


*3famaiS PSonunr abend qu’il mmn, 
Ne imneure 

23trn fjnimi.v parfaitrment: 
Coujourss ahre la instate 
Ea Urssr 
inrjslr serrrttrmpnt. 



the happinefs and mifery of our prefent date* part arifes from our 
fenfations, and part from our opinions j part is didributed by nature* 
and part is in a great meafure apportioned by ourfelves, Pofitive pleafure we cannot 
always obtain* and pofitive pain we cannot often remove. No man can give to his 
own plantations the fragrance of the Indian groves ; nor will any precepts of philofophy 
enable him to withdraw his attention from wounds or difeafes, But the negative 
infelicity which proceeds, not from the prellure of fufferings, but the abfence of 
enjoyments, will always yield to the remedies of reafon. 

One of the great arts of efcaping fuperfluous uneafmefs, is to free our minds from 
the habit of comparing our condition with that of others on whom the bleilmgs of life 
are more bountifully bedowed, or with imaginary dates of delight and fecurity, perhaps 
unattainable by mortals. Few are placed in a fituation fo gloomy and diftrefsful as not 
to fee every day beings yet more forlorn and miferable, from whom they may learn to 
rejoice in their own lot, Johnson. 


T 


T HA T loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more : 

Too common 1 Never Morning wore 
To Evening* hut some lieart did break, 

Tennyson, 


GOVERN THE LITTLE EMPIRE, MAN; 
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SALUT, QUE LA TIEDEUR 


1 


OCTOBER. 


/ 


LES PASSIONS DE LA JEUNESSE 




YOUTH AND AGE. 

HEN I was young ? Ah wofal when ! 

Ah ! for the change ’twixt now and then ! 
This breathing house not, built hands. 
This body that does me grievous wrong. 

O’er airy cliffs and glittering sands 
How lightly then it flashed along! 

Like those him skiffs unknown of yore 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar, 

That fear no spite of wind or tide! 

Naught eared this body for wind or weather, 
When Youth and I lived in’t together* 

* * * * * 
Ere I was old ? Ah, woful ere ! 

Which tells me youth’s no longer here ! 

Oh 1 outh! for years so many and sweet, 

’Tis known that thou and I were one; 

IT1 think it but a fond conceit— 

It cannot be that thou art gone ! 

Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toll’d, 

And thou mm t aye a masker hold ! 

What strange disguise hast now put on, 

To make believe that thou art gone? 

I see these locks in silvery slips, 

This drooping gait, this altered size ; 

But Springtide blossoms on thy lips, 

And tears take sunshine from thine eves! 
Life is but Thought: so think I will* 

That Youth and I are housemates still* 


Dew drops are the gems of Morning, 
But the tears of mournful Eve! 
Where no Hope is, Life’s a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve, 



When we are Old: 
That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking leave ; 
Like some poor nigh-related guest, 
That may not rudely lie dismissed, 

T et hath outstay d his We]come-while, 
And tells the jest without the smile* 

S, T* Coleridge* 


N E SO NT OU£RE FLUB OPFOS^ES 
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DES V1E1LLES GENS. 





















































REJECTING WHAT WE HAVE, THC’ NE’ER SO GOOD 


THE GRANDSIRE 


WE ALL LIVE BY MISTAKE; DELIGHT IN DREAMS, 


Like 


leaves on trees, the Race of Man is found, 
Now green in Youth, now withering on the ground : 
Another Race the following Spring fupplies ; 

They fall fuccelhve and fucceffive rife : 

So generations in their courfe decay ; 

So flourifh thefe, when thofe are paft away. 

Pope. 






Long-Ago. 

that deep-retiring shore 
Frequent pearls of beauty lie, 
"here the passion-waves of yore 
Fiercely beat and mounted high 
Sorrows that are sorrows still, 

Lose the bitter taste of woe; 
Nothing's altogether ill 
In the griefs of Long-ago* 



Tombs where lonely love repines, 
Ghastly tenements of tears, 

Wear the look of happy shrines 
Through the golden mist of years : 
Death, to those who trust in good, 
Vindicates his hardest blow; 

Oh ! we would not, if we could, 
Wake the sleep of Long-ago! 


Though the doom of swift decay 
Shocks the soul where Life is strong, 
Though for frailer hearts the day 
Lingers sad and overlong— 

Still the weight will find a leaven, 

Still the spoiler’s hand is slow, 

While the Future has its heaven. 

And the Past its Long-ago. 

Loeb Houghton. 


A YE, there are moments which contain an age 
Of ecstacy, crowding Life’s poesy 
In few brief words. Sncb moments gild our Youth, 
And Age broods o’er them as o'er the memories 
Of a buried love* 


LOST TO OURSELVES, AND DWELLING IN EXTREMES; 


1 
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AND PRIZING WHAT WE NEVER UNDERSTOOD. 








































old MEN ARE FOND OF GIVING GOOD PRECEPTS. TO CONS OLE TH EMSE LVES 


OCTOBER. 


r 


everybody complains of his me mory. 



VI* £ #■!>.■ 


EMTtY looks back and my past life explores : 

A many-colour d rainbow life, ? tis true, 

Of shifting scenes assuming every line; 

With every shade of sorrow or of joy, 

That Man’s short life could gladden or annoy. 

Hope, rainbow-like, now vivid, bright as day, 

Dazzling and sparkling, brilliantly gay > 

Next, sad and fading, all its prospects crost, 

Its lustre vanished, and its brightness lost! 

But the mere passing scenes of Man’s brief life 
May well admit this variegated strife. 

One hour of pain, for twenty hours of mirth, 

May serve to check the thoughtless sons of earth. 

If all were Sunshine, few would condescend 
To think upon the darkness of Man’s end. 

Dew of the young would note the lapse of years, 

Joy would grasp all, and there would be no tears. 

But lie who traversing this globe of earth, 

By mere long life survives the days of mirth; 

The days of thoughtlessness, and careless ease, 

When trifles captivate, and play-thinga please ; 

Whose “head” by Time, gets “ silver’d o’er with age,' 
While care and u long experience ” makes him sage; 
Tis sad for such to carry back their thoughts 
To years long past, of pleasure, but—of faults ! 

To years, when sober Prudence held no check, 

But cast her reins too loosely on the neck, 

When headstrong Youth, impatient of control, 

In peril, not from Vice, but warmth of soul, 

Spake but too freely all its fears and hopes. 






CHABBE. 



MAT is every year of a wife man's life but a cenfure or critic on the part ? 
Thofe whofe date is the fhorteft, li ve long enough to laugh at one half of it 9 the 
Boy tlefpifes the Infant ^ the Man the Boy ; the Philofopher both ; and the Chriftian, 
all* You may now begin to think your Manhood was too much of a puerility, and you 
will never fuffer your Age to he but a fecond Infancy. The toys and baubles of your 
childhood are hardly now more below you, than thofe toys of our riper and our declining 
years, the drums and rattles of Ambition, and the dirt and bubbles of Avarice.— Pope. 










BUT NOBODY COMPLAINS OF HIS JUDGMENT 
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BEING NO LONGER ABLE TO GIVE BAD EXAMPLES. 












































TOUT SE DIMINUE EN VIEILLESSE 


THE grandsire 


PRODIGALITY IS THE FAULT OF YOUTH; 


VITIUM COMMUNE OMNIUM EST, 

QUOD NIMIUM AD REM IN SENECTA ATTENTI SUMUS.— Tkrencj;. 

It is a fault common to all, that in advanced age we are too much devoted 
to our interest and property. 


Qcjand tous pcches font vieux, PAvarice eft encore jeune. 



RICHES. 

ITH all his heaps did Chremcs e'er do good ? 

No: but they gave him power, if once he would : 
*Ti$ not in Riches to create the will, 

Mifers, in fpite of wealth, are mifers ftilh 
It is for gold the lawlefs villain fpoils j 
'Tis for the fame the honed: labourer toils. 

Many, no doubt, through power of wealth opprefs. 
But fome, whom Heaven reward, delight to blefs ! 
Then blame not Gold, that men are proud or vain. 
Slothful or covetous ; but blame the Man, 

When right affections rule a generous heart. 

Gold may refine, but feldoni will pervert. 

Dqdsley, 


WHERE shall I find, on all the fleeting earth, 

V t This world of changes and farewells, a Friend, 
That will not fail me in his love and worth, 

Tender and true, and stedfast to the end ? 

Far hath my spirit sought a place of rest, 

Long on vain idols its devotion shed; 

Some have forsaken whom I lov'd the best, 

An d some deceiv’d, and some are with the dead. 

But Thou, my Saviour ! Thou my hope and trust, 
Faithful art Thou, when friends and joys depart 
Teach me to lift these yearnings from the dust, 

And fix on Thee, th’ unchanging One, my heart! 

Has. Hemans, 


avarice the vice of old age. 
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HORS AVARICE ET SAGESSE. 








































UN DIEU ETERNEL, MEUT CE MONDE MORTEL, 


_X OCTOB ER. / _ 

MORE THINGS ARE WROUGHT BY PRAYER 



DELIGHT IN GOD ONLK 

ITHOUT Thy Prefence, Wealth is bags of cares 
Wifdom bat Folly; Joy chfquiet—fadnefs i 
Friendfhip is treafon, and delights are fnares ; 


Pleafures but Pain, and Mirth but pleafing madnefs ; 
Without Thee, Lord, things be not what they be, 

Nor have they being, when compared with Thee. 

In having all things, and not Thee, what have I ? 

Not having Thee, what have my labours got ? 

Let me enjoy but Thee, what further crave I ? 

And having Thee alone, what have I not ? 

I wifh nor fca nor land ; nor would I be 
PofiefTed of heaven, heaven unpofleffed of Thee. 

Quarles. 

T) RATERS are the daughters of immortal Jove; 

A Rut halt, and wrinkled, and of feeble sight 
They plod in Ate's track, while Ate, strong 
And swift of foot, outstrips their laggard pace, 

And, dealing woe to Man, o’er all the earth 
Before them Hies; they, following, heal his wounds. 

Him who with honour welcomes their approach 
They greatly aid, and hear him when he prays; 

But who rejects, and sternly casts them off, 

To Saturn’s son they go and make their prayer, 

That Ate follow him, and claim her dues. 

Earl Derby’s Homer, 


Q 0 live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon! but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Ldte one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
Around him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

Bryant* 


TITAN THIS WORLD DREAMS OP. 
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NONE GAN PRAY WELL BUT THOSE THAT LIVE WELL. 















































RECEIVES HIS EASY ROOD FROM NATURE'S HANDS 


_\THE GRANDSIRE. 


S 


OHJ HAPPY IF HE KNEW HIS HAPPY STATE. 


THOUGHTS 

* 


IN THE RETIREMENT OF A COUNTRY LIFE . 





L E S I be the hand divine, which gently laid 
* ^ My heart at reft beneath this humble ihade ! 
The World’s a ftately bark, on dangerous feas, 
With pleafure feen, but boarded at our peril; 

Here, on a fingle plank, thrown fafe aftiore, 

I hear the tumult of the diftant throng, 

As that of feas remote, or dying ftorms; 

And meditate on fcenes more filent ftill ; 

Purfue my theme, and fight the fear of Death* 

Here like a fhepherd, gazing from his hut, 
Touching his reed, or leaning on his ftaff, 

Eager Ambition^ fiery chafe I fee; 

I fee the circling hunt of noify men 

Burft Law’s enclosure, leap the mounds of Right, 

Purfuing and purfued, each other’s prey; 

As wolves for rapine; as the fox for wiles : 

Till Death, that mighty hunter, earths them all. 
Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

What though we wade in Wealth, or soar in Fame, 
Earth’s higheft Ration ends in u here he Jics, J> 

And u duft to duft ” concludes her noble ft fong. 

Young* 

THE LAST DAY OF AUTUMN. 

^araptirafct from ifie ©entmn, 

T HE Year lies dying in this evening light ; 

The Poet, musing in Autumnal woods, 

Hears melancholy sighs 
Among the wither’d leaves. 

Not so ! but, like a spirit glorified, 

The Angel of the Year departs ; lays down 
His robes, once green in Spring, 

Or bright with Summer blue ; 

An d having done Ills mission on the earth— 

Filling ten thousand vales with golden corn. 
Orchards with rosy fruit, 

And scattering flowers around— 

He lingers, for a moment, in the West 
With the declining Sun, sheds over all 
A pleasant, farewell smile— 

And so returns to God, 


THE SWAIN, WHO FREE FROM BUS’NESS AND DEBATE, 
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AND JUST RETURNS OF CULTIVATED LANDS. 
































THE RELIGION OF ONE 


1 


' “ OCTOBER. / 


"men have lost their reason 


RELIGION NOT HOSTILE TO PLEASURE. 



HAT Pleafure is man’s ehiefeft good — becaufe, indeed, it is the 
perception of good that is properly pleafure—is an afTertion mo ft certainly 
true, though, under the common acceptance of it, not only falfe, but 
odious. For, according to this, pleafure and fenfualky pafs for terms 
equivalent; and therefore he that takes it in this fenfe, alters the fubjea of the difeourfe. 
Senfuality is indeed a part, or rather one kind of pleafure, fuch a one as it is* For 
Pleafure, in general, is the confequent apprehenfion of a fuitable obje& fuitably applied 
to a rightly difpofed faculty ; and fo mu ft be converfant both about the faculties of the 
body and of the foul refpe&Ively, as being the refult of the fruitions belonging to both* 
Now, amongft thofe many arguments ufed to prefs upon Men the exercife of Religion, 
I know none that are like to be fo fuccefsful as thofe that anfwcr and remove the 
prejudices that generally poffefs and bar up the hearts of men agamft it: amongft 
which there are none fo prevalent in truth, though fo little owned in pretence , as that 
it is an enemy to men’s pleafnres, that it bereaves them of all the fweets of converfe, 
dooms them to an abfurd and perpetual melancholy, defigning to make the world nothing 
elfe but a great monaftery; with which notion of Religion, Nature and Reafon feem 
to have great caufc to be diflatisfied. 

For fince God never created any faculty, either in foul or body, but withal prepared 
for it a fuitable objedt, and that, in order to its gratification; can we think that Religion 
was defigned only for a contradiction to Nature, and with the greateft and moft 
irrational Tyranny in the World, to tamalife and tie up men from enjoyment, in 
the mid ft of all the opportunities of enjoyment? To place men with the furious 
affections of hunger and thirft in the very bofom of plenty, and then to tell them that 
the envy of Providence has fealed up everything that is fuitable, under the character of 
unlawful ! For, certainly, firft to frame appetites fit to receive pleafure, and then to 
interdict them with a Touch not, tafte not,’ can be nothing elfe than only to give them 
occafion to devour and prey upon themfelves, and fo to keep men under the perpetual 
torment of an unfatisfied defire ; a thing hugely contrary to the natural felicity of the 
creature, and, confequently, to the wifdom and goodnefs of the great Creator* 

He, therefore, that would perfuade men to Religion both with art and efficacy, mu ft 
found the perfuafion of it upon this : That it interferes not with any rational pleafure ; 
that It bids nobody quit the enjoyment of any one thing that his Reafon can prove to 
him ought to be enjoyed* ’Tis confeifed, when, through the crofs circum fiances of a 
man’s temper or condition, the enjoyment of a pleafure would certainly expofe him to a 
greater inconvenience, then Religion bids him quit it; that is, it bids him prefer the 
endurance of a letter evil before a greater, and Nature itfelf does no lefs* 

Religion, therefore, intrenches upon none of our privileges, invades none of our 
pleafures ; it may, indeed, fometimes command us to change, but never totally to abjure 
them.~D r, South, 
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NOTHING SO MUCH AS THEIR RELIGION; 
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SEEMS MADNESS UNTO ANOTHER. 
























































SHADY HARVEST LIES DISPERS’D AROUND 


\the grandsire/ 


AUTUMNUS LIBITINUE QUESTUS ACERBjE, 


C 

vr 



serc leaf, flitting on the blast; 

The hips and haws in every hedge, 
Bespeak October’s come! At last 
We stand on Winter’s crumbling edge: 

Like Nature’s opening grave, we eye 
The two brief months not yet gone by* 

Baktoh. 


THEBE are the Songs of Spring ? Ay, where are they ? 

Think not of them, thou (Autumn) hast thy music too. 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And tonch the stubble-plains with rosy hue: 

Then m a wailful choir the smalt gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies. 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The Bedbreast whistles from a garden croft, 

Anti gathering Swallows twitter in the skies, 

Keats* 


Time hurries on 

With a refiftlefs, unremitting ftream, 

Yet treads more foft than e’er did midnight thief, 
That hides his hand under the mifer’s pillow, 
And carries off his prize. 

Blair. 


THE PACES OP TIME* 

But why has Time a pace 
That seems unequal in our mortal race ? 

Quick is that pace in early life, but slow, 

Tedious and heavy, as we older grow ; 

But yet, though slow, the movements are alike, 

And with no force upon the memory strike; 

Anti therefore tedious as we find them all, 

They leave us nothing we in view recall; 

But clays that we so dull and heavy knew 
Are now as moments passing in review, 

And hence arises ancient men’s report, 

That days are tedious, and yet years are short. 

Ceabbe. 


THE AUTUMN IS THE HARVEST OF GREEDY HEATH, 


AND LOFTY RUIN LOADS TH’ INCUMBER’D GROUND, 





























C'EST UNE FOLIE DE S'AFFLIGEH DE CE QTJ'ON A PERDU, 


X 


OCTOBER. 
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THE IMAGE OF LIFE'S MID-WAY, 



AUTUMN 

AND THE DECAY OF LIFE . 

ATURE now calls to flipper, to refrefh 
The Spirits of the flefti; 

The toiling ploughman drives his thirfty teams. 

To taftc the flipp’ry ftreams : 

The drolling fwineherd knocks away, and feafts 
His hungry whining guefts : 

The boxblll ouzle, and the dappled thrufli. 

Like hungry rivals meet at their beloved bufh* 

And now the cold autumnal dews are feen 
To cobweb every green ; 

And by the low-fhorn rowans doth appear 
The fafl-declining year : 

The faplefs branches doff their fummer fuits 
And wain their winter fruits ; 

And ftormy blafts have forced the quaking trees 

To wrap their trembling limbs in fuits of mofly frieze. 


Our wafted taper now hath brought her light 
To the next-door to Night; 

Her fprightiefs flame, grown with great fnuff, doth turn 
Sad as her neighbh ing urn : 

Her fiender inch, that yet unfpent remains, 

Lights but to further pains. 

And in a filent language bids her gueft 

Prepare his weary limbs to take eternal reft. 

Now careful Age hath pitched her painful plough 
Upon the furrowed brow ; 

And fnowy blafts of difcontented care 
Have blanched the falling hair; 

Sufpicious envy mixed with jealous fpite 
Difturbs his weary night: 

He threatens Youth with Age ; and now, alas ! 

He owns not what he is, but vaunts the Man he was, 


ITS OUTWARD, AND ITS INNER CHANGE! 
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AU LIEU EE SE REJOUIR EE CE QUI ROUS RESTE. 


































THE GRANDSIRE/ 


GREY HAIRS ARE DEATH'S BLOSSOMS, 




Grey hairs, perufe thy days, and let thy paft 
Read lectures to thy lart; 

Thofe hafty wings that hurried them away 
Will give thefe days no day : 

The con ft ant wheels of Nature fcorn to tire 
Until her works expire : 

That blaft that nipped thy youth will ruin thee , 

That hand that {hook the branch will quickly ftrike the tree* 

Francis Quarles* 

A FAREWELL TO THE VANITIES OF THE WORLD . 

AREWELL, ye gilded follies, pleafing troubles; 
Farewell, ye honoured rags, ye glorious bubbles ! 
Fame's but a hollow echo $ gold, pure clay ; 
Honour the darling but of one fhort day; 

Beauty, th* eye’s idol, but a damalked {kin ; 

State but a golden prifon to live in 
And torture free-born minds ; embroidered trains 
But pageants merely for proud (welling veins ; 

And blood allied to greatnefs, is alone 
Inherited, not pure ha fed, nor our own : 

Fame, honour, beauty, ftate, train, blood, and birth. 

Are but the fading bloiToms of the earth. 

Sir H, Wootton, 

SIC VITA . 

I IKE to the falling of a star, 

A Or as the flights of eagles are; 

Or like the fresh Spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew ; 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood. 

Or bubbles which on water stood: 

Ev’ti such is Man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in, and paid to night. 

The wand blows out, the bubble dies; 

The Spring entombed in Autumn lies; 

The dew dries up, the star is shot ; 

The flight is past—and Man forgot. 

Dr, Henry King, 
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EST DUM SUHGIT ABUT. 
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every’ THING HAS ITS OLD AGE; THE PERIODS MAY DIFFER, 


J 



|i (^) W by the cool declining Year condenf d 
| Defcend the copious exhalations, check’d 
As up the middle Iky unfeen they ftole, 

And roll the doubling fogs around the hill. 

* * * * * Thence expanding far, 

The huge dufk, gradual, fwallows up the plain i 
Vanifh the woods ; the dim-feen river (cents 
Sullen and flow, to roll the mi fly wave. 

E’en in the height of noon oppreih, the Sun 
Sheds, weak and blunt, his wide-refraAed ray ; 
Whence glaring oft, with many a broad arc’d orb. 
He frights the nations. IndiftinA on earth, 

Seen through the turbid air, beyond the life 
ObjeAs appear; and, wilder’d, o’er the wafte 
The fliepherd ftalks gigantic. 

Thomson. 


J 



BUT THE END IS THE SAME. ALL THAT IS, SHALL BE NO MORE 









































































THE ELEVENTH 



AGE 

















































’HE SENSES GROW DIM, AND STRENGTH GRA¬ 
DUALLY FAILS.-THE VENERABLE TREE, UN¬ 

ABLE LONGER TO SUPPORT ITSELF, REQUIRES AID, 


fHlOK. F. VA. r- 















































































































































































DIFFTCILIS, QUERULUS,. 
LAUDATOR TEMPORIS ACT); 


XI. 


THE TREE DECAYS. 


-TITIA. 


GROWN OLD AND OUT OF DATH 
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SE PUERO, C ENSOR, CAST1GATORQUE MI NO HUM. 



x, *t 1 imi ?—?, 


ONE led through life a gayer life than he, 
Cheerful in converse, smart in repartee. 

But mth Old Age its vices came along, 

And in narration he’s extremely long, 

Exact in circumstance and nice in dates. 

On every subject Ire his tale relates. 


^Tf ^ aS fiabeiitfcn% Ije full groSSE 
fU) anti fat, [ntigijt sreme, 

(ti U £5 fcti toitlj lath, ant tljat rigijt totll 
for lie lab been a fatting tjogs of late 
£fjat art Ijis brotocs baittt storat bib weft anb 

Stfcm, [&Wem; 

Stub net tie stasen to as full sharp anb 
In planting Edit Ije to oh no small brliglit ; 
HJjtremt Ijt robe not taste to as to betme, 
Joe it a breabfult Centaurs toas in sight, 
©Ijc srrb of Satanic anb fairt flats, ®j)ivon 
biftilt. Spenser. 


He vfevyf The WoRLDXp 


Now the leaf 


Incessant rustles from the mournful grove; 
Oft startling such as, studious, walk helow, 
And slowly circles through the waving air. 

Thomson, 


OflK-dRKY'Y'Ef 5RFNH1 


G-ftEAu? AKP ansY 
Sit jjyt WUI AThWat, 


NOVEMBER. Z 


NOVEMBER, TAKE FLAIL ; 


LET SHIFS NO MORE SAIL. 
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THE CENSOR, AND CHIDER OP YOUTH. 















































































































































THE LATTER PART OF A WISE MAN’S LIFE SHOULD BE DEVOTED TO 


NOVEMBER. 


ISO FOOL, LIKE AI^T OLD FOOL. 




OVEMBER’8 sky is cliiil and drear, 
November’s leaf is red and sear. 

* * # * * 

Sf The shepherd shifts his mantle’s fold, 

£ And wraps him closer from the cold: 

His dogs no merry circles wheel, 

But shivering, follow at his heel; 

A cowering glance they often cast 
As deeper moans the gathering blast. 

Scott. 




OW happy is the Evening-tide of Life, 

When phlegm has quench’d our paffions, trifling out 
The feeble remnant of our filly days 
In follies fuch as Dotage beft is pleafed with ! 

Free from the wounding and tormenting cares 
That tofs the thoughtful, active, bufy mmd ! 

Otway. 


DIFFICILIS, QUERULUS, LAUDATOR TEMPORIS ACTI, —Horace. 
Harsh, querulous, and the eulogist of the times which are past. 


W HERE notv the vital energy that moved, 

While Summer was, the pure and subtle lymph 
Through tlf imperceptible meandering veins 
Of leaf and flowh ? It sleeps ; and the icy touch 
Of improllhe Winter has impress’d 
A cold stagnation on tlf intestine tide. 

But let the Months go round, a few short months. 
And all shall be restored. The naked shoots, 

Barren as lances, among which the wind 
Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes, 

Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 

Shall boast new charms, and more than they have lost. 
Then each in its peculiar honours clad, 

Shall publish, even to the distant eye, 

Its family and tribe. 

Cowpeil 


LES YIEUX FOUS SONT PLUS FOUS QXJE LE3 JEUNES 


T 
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CORRECTING THE FALSE OPINIONS HE HAD CONTRACTED IN HIS YOUTH. 



































7ES1-ALL THESE SHADOWS THAT FOR THINGS WE TAKE 


THE CENSOR. 


WHAT TUTOR SHALL WE FIND 




Our Paffions gone, and Reafon in her throne. 

Amazed we fee the mifchiefs we have done: 

After a tempeft, when the winds are kid, 

The calm fea wonders at the wrecks it made. 

Waller. 

THE MORN* AND EVENING TIDES OF LIFE. 

O \ "ITT from the beach, when the Morning was shining, 
t I A bark o’er the waters move gloriously on; 

I came, when the sun o’er that beach was declining— 

The bark was still there, but the waters were gone. 

Ah! such is the fate of our Life’s early promise, 

So passing the Spring-tide of Joy we have known: 

Each wave that we danced on at morning ebbs from us, 

And leaves us at eve, on the bleak shore alone. 

Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 

The close of our clay, the calm eve of our night; 

Give me back, give me back, the wild freshness of morning, 
Her clouds and her tears are worth evening’s best light. 

Oh, who would not welcome that moment’s returning, 

When passion first waked a new life through his frame, 

And his soul—like the wood that grows precious in burning— 
Gave out all its sweets in Love’s exquisite flame! 

Moore, 


TTJTONDER not, Mortal, at thy quick decay— 
\ t See! men of marble piecemeal melt away; 
When whose the image we no longer read, 

But monuments themselves memorials need ! 
***** 

Death levels Man—the wicked and the just, 

The wise, the weak, lie blended in the dust ; 
And by the honours dealt to every name, 

The King of Terrors seems to level fame. 

Crabbl 


FOR A CHILD OF SIXTY YEARS OLD? 
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ARE RUT THE EMPTY DREAMS WHICH IK DEATH’S SLEEP AWAKE. 


































BUT ALL THE PLEASURE OF THE GAME. 


NOVEMBER. 


OUR HOPES, LIKE TOW'RING FALCONS, AIM 


Worldly Hopes. 

Worldly hopes expire in old age; and if lie who has attained that period 
has not provided himself with another hope, a man of years* and 
a man of misery mean the same thing. Anon. 



w 


HO so hold 
To uphold 
What the Lindian Sage has told? 
Who will dare 
To compare 

Works of Man, that fleeting are. 
With the smooth perpetual flow 
Of swift rivers, or the glow 
Of the eternal sun, or light 
Of the golden orb of night? 

Spring renews 
The flowret’s hues 
With lier sweet refreshing dews; 
Ocean wide 
Bids his tide 

With returning current glide. 

The sculptured tomb is but a toy: 
Man may fashion, man destroy. 
Eternity in stone or brass ? 

Go, go! who said it was an ass. 

Simonides, 


QUANDO QUID EM DATA SUNT IPSIS QUOQUE FATA SEPULCHRIS.-pJV, Sto 

For, like their mouldering tenants, tombs decay, 

Arid, with the dust they hide, are swept away, 

Gifford. 


o "ER the Iky the leafy deluge ftreams j 
Till chok'd and matted with the dreary fhower. 
The foreft walks, at every rifmg gale. 

Roll wide the wither’d watte, and whittle bleak, 

T HOMSON, 


Ibt groundlefs hope, and caufelefs fear, 
Unhappy Man ! behold thy doom g 
Still changing with the changeful year, 

I he Have of lunfhine and of gloom. 

Johnson. 


AT OBJECTS IN ANT AIRY FLIGHT; 
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AFAR OFF TO VIEW THE FLIGHT. 



































THE MISER IS HIS OWN EXECUTIONER, 


THE CENSOR. 


1 



ALL IS NOT JUSTLY ACQUIRED 


OPE humbly then ; with trembling pinions foar : 

Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 

What future bills, he gives not thee to know, 

But gives that hope to be thy bleffing now, 

Hope fprings eternal in the human bread: 

Man never Is, but always To be bleft ; 

The foul uneafy, and confin’d, from home, 

Refls and expatiates in a life to come. 

Pope. 

L'A VARIZIA. 

SCEMA in noi coW etude oqni nequizia: 

Solo piu vim creme VAmrizm* 

Roxcalll 

Tiie Avarice of the Miser. 

YAEICE begets more Vices than Priam did children, mid, like 
Priam, survives them all It starves its keeper to surfeit those who 
wish him dead; and makes him submit to more mortifications to lose 
heaven, than the Martyr undergoes to gain it. Avarice is a passion 
full of paradox, a madness full oF method; for although the Miser 
is the most mercenary of all beings, yet lie serves the worst master more faithfully 
than some Christians do the best, and will take nothing for it. He fails down and 
worships the God of tills World, but will have neither its pornps, its vanities, nor 
its pleasures for his trouble. He begins to accumulate treasure as a mean to 
happiness, and by a common, but morbid association, he continues to accumulate 
it as an end He lives poor, to die rich I and is ilic mere jailer of his house, and 
the turnkey of Ids wealth. Impoverished by his gold, he slaves harder to imprison it 
in his chest, than his brother-slave to liberate it from the mine. The Avarice of tile 
Miser may lie termed the grand sepulchre of all Ids other passions, as they successively 
decay. But unlike other tombs, it is enlarged by repletion, and strengthened by age. 
This latter paradox, so peculiar to this passion, must be ascribed to that love of power 
so inseparable from the human mind. There are three kinds of power—Wealth, 
strength, and talent ; but as old age always weakens, often destroys the two latter, 
the aged are induced to cling with greater avidity to the former. And the attach¬ 
ment of the aged to wealth must be a growing and progressive attachment, since such 
arc not slow in discovering that those same ruthless years which detract so sensibly 
from the strength of their bodies and of their minds, serve only to augment and to 
consolidate the strength of their purse,— Colton. 




THAT IS PUT IN THE PURSE. 
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BEGGAR IN THE MIDST OF WEALTH, 












































WHAT MOW AVATLETH ALL HIS HOARDED GOLD, 


NOVEMBER. 


death: finds us amidst our playthings, 

Gripe and Shifter 

R ICH Gripe does all his thoughts and cunning bend, 

To increase that wealth he wants the soul to spend. 

Poor Shifter does his whole contrivance set* 

To spend that wealth he wants the sense to get. 

How happy would appear to each his fate, 

Had Gripe his humour, or he Gripe’s estate! 

Kind Fate and Fortune, blend them if you can, 

And of two wretches make one happy man I—Walsh. 



OLD AGE AND DEATH OF AVARICE . 

ajNNUMBER’D maladies his joints invade, 

HI Lay liege to life and prefs the dire blockade 5 
But unextinguifliM Avarice flill remains, 

And dreaded Ioffes aggravate his pains j 
He turns with anxious heart and crippled hands, 

His bonds of debt, and mortgages of lands j 
Or views his coffers with fufpicious eyes, 

Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

Johnson, 



LL born on earth muft die, Deftr udlion reigns 

Round the whole globe, and changes all its feenes. 
Time brulhes off our lives with fweeplng wing ; 

But Heaven defies its power. There angels fing 
Immortal; to that World dire A: thy fight, 

My foul, ethereal-born, and thither aim thy flight: 

There Virtue finds reward j eternal joy, 

Unknown on Earth, fhall the full foul employ. 

This glebe of Death we tread, thefe {billing ikies 
Hold out the moral leifons to our eyes, 

The Sun ftill travels his celeftial round, 

While Ages bury Ages under ground : 

While heroes fink forgotten in their urns, 

Still Phofphor glitters and ftill Sirius bums, 

Light reigns through worlds above, and Life with all her 
Yet Man lies grovelling on the earth, Upnngs: 

The foul forgets its heavenly birth, 

Nor mourns her exile thence, nor homeward tries her wings. 

Watts. 


WE ALL DO FADE AS A DEAF 
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WILL IT PURCHASE HIM A PASSPORT TO HEAVEN? 









































































WHICH, ALONE FOR EVER VERNAL 


THE CENSOR, 


ON THE TREE OF LIFE ETERNAL, 




DE . MORTVXS * NIL * NISI - BONVM. 

Of the Dead, let nothing be spoken but wliat is favourable. 


CINERES * CREDIS * CVRARE * SEPVLTOS? 

Dost thou think that the Dead can be affected by this ? 


P OOH honest Truth ! thou writVt of living men. 

And art a railer and detractor then ; 

They die, again to be described, and now 
A foe to merit and Mankind art thou ! 

Why banish Truth ? It injures not the dead, 

It aids not them with flattery to be fed; 

And when Mankind such perfect pictures view, 

They copy less, the more they think them true. 

Let us a mortal as he was behold, 

And see the dross adhering to the gold ; 

When we the errors of the virtuous state, 

Then erring men them worth may emulate, 

Crabbe. 

PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY 

1 F you liflen even to David’s harp you fhall hear as many hearfe-Iike airs as 
carols ; and the pencil of the Holy Spirit hath laboured more in deferibing 
the afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon, Profperity is nor 
without many fears and difaiters ; and Adverfity is not without comfort and hopes. 
We fee, in needleworks and embroideries, it is more pleafing to have a lively work 
upon a fad and folemn ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a light- 
fome ground: Judge, therefore, of the plcafures of the heart by the pleafures of the 
eye. Certainly, virtue is like precious odours, moil fragrant when they are crufhed : 
for Profperity doth beft difeover Vice, but Adverfity doth heft difeover Virtue, 

Lord Bacon. 


m}t Hot of Hire* 

* % * * * * * 

IT gome tilings alt, tit all things* none are twm ; 
jfeto all tfjej) nrrti, fmt none ijabe ail tfjrji tofgf). 
©nntingleh jops ijere to no man Wall; 

MSijo least, &mt ; toijo most, Ijatf) nrbrr all, 

Stohrrt ^ 0 uf!)todl. 




MAN. LET ALL THY K OPE BE STAYED, 
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BEARS A LEAF THAT WILL NOT FADE. 





















































H A.YE GENERALLY NOTHING MORE THAN COM PLATS AM G E. 


NOVEMBER. 


NOTHING IS MORE RARE THAN GENUINE KINDNESS ; 




Habitual Kindness. 

Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, but of little tilings, in which 
smiles and kindnesses, and small obligations, given habitually, are what 
win and preserve the heart, and secure comfort—S ir IF. Davy, 

FRUITS OF EXPERIENCE OF HUMAN CHARACTER, 

QW more Good and more Evil in all men than 
heretofore I did, I lee that good men are not lo 
good as I once thought they were, but have more imper¬ 
fections; and that nearer approach and fuller trial doth 
make the beft appear more weak and faulty than their admirers at a 
* diftance think. And I find that few are fo bad as either malicious 
enemies or cenforious feparattng profeffors do imagine. In feme, indeed, I find that human 
nature is corrupted into a greater likenefs to devils than I once thought any on earth 
had been. But even in the wicked, ufually there is more for Grace to make advantage 
of, and more to teftify, for God and holinefs, than I once believed there had been. 

I lefs admire gifts of utterance, and bare profefllon of Religion, than I once did ; and 
have much more charity for many who, by the want of gifts, do make an obfeurer 
profefllon than they. I once thought that ahnoft all that could pray movingly and 
fluently, and talk well of Religion had been faints. But experience hath opened to me 
what odious crimes may con lift with high profeflion j and I have met with divers 
obfeure perfons, not noted for any extraordinary profeflion, or forwardnefs in Religion, 
but only to live a quiet blamelefs life, whom I have after found to have long lived, at far 
as I could difcerii, a truly Godly and famSHfied life ; only, their prayers and duties were 
by accident kept fecret from other men’s obfervatiom Yet he that upon this pretence 
would confound the Godly and the Ungodly, may as well go about to lay Heaven and 
Hdl together. Richard Baxter. 





A JUNE DAY IN NOVEMBER. 

jjli-^'O'VE the shrinking day, that sometimes comes 
In V inter’s front, so fair "mong its dark peers, 

It seems a straggler, from the files of June, 

V Iiieli in its "wanderings had lost its wits, 

And half its Beauty; and, when it returned, 
Finding its old companions gone away, 

It joined November's troop, then marching past; 
And so the frail thing comes, and greets the world 
With a thin crazy smile, then bursts in tears, 

And all the while it holds within its hand 
A few lialf-withered flowers!—A lex. Smith. 


those EVEN WH O THINK ~ THEY POSSESS IT. 
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OR A MERE WEAKNESS OF 









































































X THE censor. / 


WHAT CAN BE SWEETER THAN OUR NATIVE HOME? 





The lengthen’d Night elapf’d, the Morning 
Serene, in all her dewy beauty bright, [fhines 
Unfolding fair the laft Autumnal day , 

And now the mounting Sun difpels the fog: 

The rigid hoar-frofi melts before his beam, 

And hung on ev’ry fpray, on ev’ry blade 
Of grafs, the myriad dew-drops twinkle round. 

#■ # In penfive guife 

Oft let me wander o’er the rufTet mead, [heard 
And through the fad den’d grove, where fcarce Is 
One dying {train, to cheer the Woodman’s toil. 
Haply ionie widow’d fongfter pours his plaint. 
Far, in faint warblings, through the tawny copfe ; 
While congregated thrufties, linnets, larks. 

And each wild throat, whofe artlefs {trains fo late 
SweJPd all the mufic of the fwarming {hades, 
Robb’d of their tuneful fouls, now fhiv’ring fit 
On the dead tree, a dull defpondent flock; 

With not a brightnefs waving o’er their plumes, 
And naught fave chatt’ring difcord in their note, 

Thomson, 

The Woodman. 

THINE I sec him seated in his chair, 

Taking the hollows up the fire to blow ; 

I think I hear him joke and chatter there, 

Telling his children news they wish to know ? 

With leather leggings on, that stopt the snow, 

And broad-brimmed hat, uncoutlily shapen round : 

Nor would ho, Til be bound, if it were so, 

Give twopence tor the chance, could it be found, 

At that same hour to be the King of England crown’d. 


The Woodman smokes, the brats in mirth and glee. 

And artless prattle, Even’s hours beguile, 

While love’s last pledge runs scrambling up his knee, 
The nightly corn fort from his weary toil i 
ITis chuff cheeks dimpling in a fondling smile. 

He claims his kiss, and says his scraps of Prayer ; 
Begging his Baddy’s pretty song the while, 

Playing with his jacket-buttons and bis hair 

And thus in Wedlock’s joys the labourer drowns Ids care. 

Cease, 


THITHER TOR EASE, ARB SOFT REPOSE WE COME. 
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OLD MEN ARE LIKE THE WRECKS OF TIME, 


NOVEMBER. Z 


J 


ANTIQUITY IS NOT ALWAYS A MARK OF VERITY. 


THE OLD AGE OF THE TEMPERATE . 

OME few, by Temp’rance taught, approaching, How, 
To diftant fate by eafy journeys go: 



Gently they lay them down, as evening flieep, 

On their own woolly fleeces foftly fleep. 

So noifelefs would I live, fuch Death to find ; 

Like timely fruit, not ftiaken by the wind : 

But ripely dropping from the faplefs bough. 

And, dying, nothing to myfelf would owe. 

Thus daily changing, with a duller tafte 
Of ledening joys, I by degrees would wafte : 

Still quitting ground by unperceivM decay ; 

And ideal myfelf from Life, and fade away. —Dry den, 

CL AUDI A ITS OLD MAN OF VERONA . 

“QUI SUBURBIUM NUNQUAM EGRR5SUS EST, 11 

1 

lAPPY the Man who his whole lire doth bound 
Within th* enclofure of his little ground ; 

Happy the Man whom the fame humble place 
(Th ? hereditary cottage of his race) 

From his firft riling infancy has known, 

And, by degrees, fees gently bending down. 

With natural pro pen fi on, to that earth 

Which both preferved his life and gave him birth. 

Him no falfe d iff ant lights, by fortune fet. 

Could ever into foolifh wanderings get j 
No change of Confuls marks to him the year ^ 

The change of Seafons is his Calendar, 

Cowley. 

O H ! Life and friends like Seasons pass away! 

W e stepped light-hearted forth to meet the Spring, 
But scarcely had begun our childish play, 

Fre full-leaved Summer leaped into the ring, 

And looked around, but deigned no longer stay. 

For solemn Autumn came with stealthy wing, 

And scarce had time to gaze upon our game, 

When he too fled—and wrinkled Winter came. 

Thomas Millar. 


IF YOU WISH FOR GOOD ADVICE CONSULT AM OLD MAN. 
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THROWN BY THE WAVES OF ONE CENTURY UPON THE SHORES OF ANOTHER. 














































THE SENSE OF DEATH IS MOST IN APPREHENSION, 


THE CENSOR. 


DEATH KEEPS NO CALENDAR. 


& 



Old Age and Death. 

HE feas are quiet when the winds give o'er ; 
So calm are we when Paftlons are no more. 



For then we know how vain it was to boaft 
Of fleeting things, too certain to be loft. 

The Soul with nobler refolutions deck’d. 

The Body ftooping, does herfelf ere<ft. 

Clouds of affections from our younger eyes, 

Conceal that Happiness which Age delcries : 

The Soul’s dark dwelling, batter’d and decay’d, 

Lets in new Light through chinks that Time has made. 
Stronger by weaknefs, wifcr Men become 
As they draw near to their Eternal Home : 

Leaving the Old, both Worlds at once they view, 

Who ftand upon the threftiold of the New. 

Waller, 

FAMILIAR WITH DEATH 

AND NEIGHBOUR TO THE GRATE. 

HESE words have shaken mighty human souls : 

Like a Sepulchre’s echo drear they sound; 

E’en as the owl’s wild whoop at midnight rolls 
The ivied remnants of old ruins round. 

Yet wherefore tremble ? Can the soul decay ? 

Or that which thinks and feels, in aught e’er fade away ? 

Are there not aspirations in each heart 
After a brighter, better world than this ? 

Longings for beings nobler in each part— 

Things more exalted—steeped in deeper bliss? 

Who gave us these ? What are they ? Soul, on thee 
The hud is budding now for Immortality! 

Robert Nicoll. 

NlPT by the year the foreft fades ; 

And, thaking to the wind, 

The leaves toft to and fro, and ftreak 
The wildernefs behind. 

Logan. 


men fear death, as children to go in the dark. 
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cowards die many times before their deaths. 







































GOOD WORDS WITHOUT DEEDS, 


NOVEMBER. 


LA RAISON ISFOTJS VIENT DU G1EL 



THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 
jIGH thoughts! 

They visit ns 

In moments when the Soul is dim and darkened; 

# They come to bless. 

After the Vanities to which we hearkened: 

When weariness has come upon tlie spirit— 

(Those hours of darkness which we all inherit)— 
Bursts there not through, a glint of warm sunshine, 

A winged thought, which bids us not repine ? 

* In joy and gladness, 

In mirth and sadness, 

1 Come signs and tokens ; 

Life's angel brings 
Upon its wings 
Those bright commumngs 
■ The soul cloth keep— 

Those thoughts of Heaven, 

So pure and deep! 

Robert Nicoll* 

ONE of the finest sights in the world is a Christian at the end of a long 
course, with an unsullied reputation ; his hair may be white, 
but his leaf is still green. Jay. 




!?>fjc tears ijratt is a rraton o£ gimp, if it 6c fount) in tljr teas of 
3K.igf) terms ness. ® vab , rbi , r . mL 

THE EXCELLENCE OF RELIGION. 

I ENVY no quality of the mind or intellect of others ; not genius, will or fancy ; bnt if 
I would choose what would be most delightful, and I believe most useful to me, I prefer 
a film Religious belief to any other blessing; for it makes discipline of good, creates new 
hopes, when earthly hopes vanish, and throws over the decay, the destruction of existence, 
the most gorgeous of all lights ; awakens Life in Death, and from corruption and decay calls 
up beauty and divinity ; makes an instrument of fortune and of shame, the ladder of ascent to 
Paradise ; and, far above all combinations of earthly hopes, calls up the most delightful 
visions of palms and amaranths, the gardens of the blest, the security of everlasting^joys, 
where the sensualist and the sceptic only view gloom, decay, annihilation and despair! 

Sir H. Davy. 


JEST MOT W ITH THE EYE, NOR RELIGION. 
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ARE RUSHES. AND REEDS. 





































\ THE CENSOR. / 


U) 


WHO LIVES WELL SEES AFAR OFF. 


T HROW thyself on thy God, nor mock Him with feeble denial ; 

Sure of His Love, and oh! sure of His Mercy at last 
Bitter and deep though the draught, yet shun not the cup of thy trial; 
But in its healing effect, smile at its bitterness past. 

Pray for that Holier Cup while sweet with hitter lies blending, 

Tears in the cheerful eye, smiles on the sorrowing cheek, 

Heath expiring in Life, when the long drawn struggle is ending; 
Triumph and joy to the strong, strength to the weary and weak. 

Snt John Heeschel. 







Majts Life. 

INUTELY trace .Man’s Life; Year after Tear 
Through all his days let all his deeds appear, 

And then, though some may in that life be strange, 
Yet there appears no vast nor sudden change; 


The links that bind those various deeds are seen, 


vt 

And no mysterious void is left between. 

'^w*;But let those binding links be all destroy’d, 
All that through years he suffer'd or enjoy’d: 
Let that vast gap be made, and then behold— 
This was the Youth, and he is thus when Old * 
Then we at once the work of Time survey, 

And in an instant see a Life’s decay: 

Pain mix’d with Pity in our bosoms rise, 

And Sorrow takes now sadness from surprise. 


J 




Crabbe. 


POWER AND GENTLENESS. 


W HAT are the trophies gained 

By Power, alone, with all its noise and strife, 

To that meek wreath, unstained, 

Won by the Charities that gladden life ? 

Barton, 

2Tt)£ ru&isicm of tljc ,3augments of tfje SEorltr. 

bajj in til mine toften €soO toill fubge obet again all tifjosc tijings 
toijidj ate iubge'B amiss. £t. ^rrnaru. 


IT IS NOT HOW LONG, BUT HOW “WELL, WE LIVE, 
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PARDON ALL MEN. BUT NEVER THYSELF. 


NOVEMBER. 




REPENTANCE IS NOT TO BE MEASURED 


Inter not into 
judgment 
to itIj Ci») sn'bant: 
for in Cts sigijt 
stialt no titan 
I thing ite justifirtf. 



Ii3s. crltii. ii. b. 


# & 



HEY who bring the whole of their conduct, their 
deeds, and their words, the glances of their eye, all the 
inward workings of their affections, and examine them 
by the pure and ffraight rule of Divine Jaw, fo as to perceive how 
many and how great errors attend every molt cautious day; and 
they who feel how wavering and weak their Faith is, how luke¬ 
warm, at leaff, if not how cold, their piety and Charity, how 
ardent their love of this world ftill continues, how untamed the 
flefti, how unguarded the fenfes, how unbridled the affections, 
how attentive their hearts to trifles, while in Prayer fo light and 
fo wandering; they, I fay, who perceive and reflect on this, 
with what poignant grief, with what overwhelming fiiame, 
muff they be feized, and how earncftly and how juftly will 
they cry out, If H hou, Lord, fliouldeft mark iniquities, 
O Lord, who fhall ftand ! ” Archbishop Leighton. 


ICH, tesselated, marble-paved the hall, 

And quaint-earved screens of time-worn oak were 

And pictured on the convent-chapel wall, [there; 
ii Guidos ” and “ Raphaels 11 beautiful and rare. 

Musing and prayerful in the cloisters’ shade, 

Tinged here and there with parti-coloured light, 

M hich through the stained glass windows feehly played, 
Painting the altar-cloth with prisms bright,— 

An aged lady walked, within whose hand, 

M ithered, yet white, a crucifix was pressed: 

Meek, yet withal a certain mild command 
Seemed to he native to that noble breast 

Ancient she was ; bnt dignity sat throned 
Upon the silver braids of her grey hair: 

Some secret sin, long done, not yet atoned, 

Gave to her calm pale brow a saddened air. 

Yet was she noble; nobler far than they 

Who wear the purple and the imperial crown ; 

For long, long years, she curbed her passions’ sway,— 
One heart her kingdom, and that heart her own! ’ 

Anon. 


_inches, and hours. 
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NO ONE KNOWS THE WEIGHT OF ANOTHER'S BURDEN, 
































































STEP AFTER STEP THE LADDER IS ASCENDED. 


THE CENSOR. 


PAST AND TO COME SEEM BEST ; 




* ■ ; a A* 

•KV'P* 


To 

THE PAST. 

IT Oil unrelenting Past! 

Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 
And fetters sure and fast 
Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign : 

> Thou hast my better years, 

Thou hast my earlier friends—the good, the kind- 
Yielded to thee with tears— 

The venerable form, th’ exalted mind. 

My spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones hack—yearns with desire intense. 
And struggles hard to wring 
: Thy bolts apart, and pluck tliy captives thence. 

In vain! Thy gates deny 
All passage save to those who hence depart; 

Nor to the streaming eye 
Thou gtvfest them back—nor to the broken heart. 

In thy abysses hide 

Beauty and excellence unknown t to thee 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 
Are gathered as die waters to the sea. 

Labour’s of good to Man, 

Unpublish’d charity, unbroken faith, 

Love that midst grief began 
And grew with years and faltered not in death. 
Full many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered; 

With thee are silent, Fame, 

Forgotten, Arts, and Wisdom disappeared. 

Thine for a space are they, 

Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last; 

Thy gates shall yet give way, 

Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past! 

All that of good and fair 
Has gone into thy womb, from earliest time 
Shall then come forth to wear 
The glory and the beauty of their prime. 


THINGS PRESENT, WORST, 
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THIS WORLD IS NOTHING EXCEPT IT TEND TO ANOTHER. 






















































NO DAY PASSETH WITHOUT SOME GRIEF. 


NOVEMBER. 



MAN PROPOSES, 


god disposes, 


They have not perished—no! 

Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet, 

Smiles radiant long ago, 

And features, the great soul’s apparent seat,—■ 

All shall come back—each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 

Alone shall Evil die, 

And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 

Anon. 


-Lhe Sun that overhangs yon moors, 
Outspreading far and wide, 

Where hundreds labour to support 
A haughty lordling’s pride: 

I’ve seen yon weary Winter-sim 
Twice forty times return, 

And every time has added proofs 
That Man was made to mourn. 


Man was made to mourn. 


I. 

chill November’s surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare. 

One evening, as I wandered forth 
Along the banks of Ayr, 

1 spied a man whose aged step 
Seemed weary, worn with care; 

His face was furrowed o’er with years, 
And hoary was Ms hair. 


Young stranger, whither wanderest thou?” 
Began the reverend Sage: 

“ Df)es thl >st of wealth thy step constrain, 

Or youthful pleasure’s rage? 

Or haply, prest with cares and woes, 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, with me, to moijrn 
The miseries of Man. 


WEFT WHEN I WAS BORN, AND EVERY DAY SHOWS WHY. 














































AND WERE ALL WE HAVE DONE THROUGH LIFE DULY WEIGHED, 


\ THE CENSOR. 


A GREAT PART OF OUR LIVES IS PASSED IN DOING EVIL: 



IV, 

“ 0 Man ! while in thy early years, 
How prodigal of time, 

Mis-spcnding all thy precious hours, 
Thy glorious youthful prime ! 
Alternate follies take the sway ; 

Licentious passions burn; 

Which tenfold force gives Nature's law, 
That Man was made to mourn. 





w Look not alone on youthful prime. 

Or Manhood’s active might; 

Man then is useful to his kind, 

Supported is his right: 

But see him on the edge of life, 

With cares and sorrows worn ; 

Then Age and Want—Oh ill-matched 
Show Man was made to mourn, [pair !— 


VIL 


Many and sharp tlie numerous ills 
Inwoven with our frame ; 

More pointed still we make ourselves 
Regret, Itemorse, and Shame, 

And Man, whose heaven-directed face 
The smiling Love adorn,— 

Man’s inhumanity to Man 

Makes countless thousands mourn I 


vr. 


“ A few seem favourites of Fate, 

In Pleasure’s lap carest; 

Yet think not all the rich and great 
Are likewise truly blest. 

But, oli! what crowds iu every land, 
All wretched and forlorn, 

Through weary Life this lesson learu. 
That Man was made to mourn. 


VIIL 

See yonder poor, belaboured wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 

Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil; 

And see his lordly fellow worm 
The poor petition spurn, 

Unmindful though a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn. 


ix. 


* ■ ■ « 

■ V n ■' 


■W 


(< If I’m designed you lordling’s slave— 
By Nature’s law designed— 

Why was an independent wish 
E'er planted in my mind ? 

If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty, or scorn ? 

Or why has Man the will and power 
To make his fellow mourn ? 



A GREATER. PART IS LOST IN DOING NOTHING 


~z. 
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IT WOULD BE FREQUENTLY FOUND THE REVERSE OF OUR DUTIES. 









































IT IS WEEL WAR'D THAT WASTERS WANT. 


_\ NOVEMBER. / _f 

PEW MEN TAKE LIFE IN EARNEST, 


XI. 

“ 0 Death l the poor Man’s dearest 
The kindest and the best! [friend— 
^ Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
^ Are laid with thee at rest! 
k The great* the wealthy* fear thy blow* 
From pomp and pleasure torn; 

But oh ! a blest relief to those 
That weary-laden mourn.” 

Burns, 

THE UNREASONABLENESS OF COMPLAINTS OF THE 
SHORTNESS OF HUMAN LIFE . 

' THINK very differently from moft men of the time we have to pafs, 
and the bufmefs we have to do in this world, I think we have more of 
one, and lefs of the other, than is commonly fuppofed, Our want of 
, time, and the fhortncfs of human life, are fome of the principal common¬ 
place complaints which we prefer again ft the eftabliftied order of things ; they are the 
grumblings of the vulgar, and the pathetic lamentations of the philofopher ; but they 
are impertinent and impious in both. , . . Theophraftus thought it extremely 

hard to die at ninety, and to go out of the world when he had juft learned how to live 
hi it. His mafter, Ariftotle, found fault with Nature for treating man in this refpedt 
worfe than feveral other animals ; both very unphilofophically ! and I love Seneca the 
better for his quarrel with the Stagirite on this head, . * , That life which feems to 

our felf-Iove fo fhort, when we compare it with the ideas we frame of eternity, or even 
with the duration of fome other beings, will appear fufficient, upon a lefs partial view, 
to all the ends of our creation, and of a juft proportion in the fucceffive generations. 
The term itfelf is long ; we make it fliort \ and the want we complain of flows from our 
pro fu flan, not from our poverty. We are all arrant fp end thrifts; fome of us diflipate 
our eftates upon trifles, fome on the fiiperfluities, and then we all complain that we 
want the neceflaries of life. The much greater part never reclaim, but die bankrupts 
to God and man. Others reclaim late, and they are apt to imagine, when they make 
up their accounts, and fee how their fund is diminiihed, that they have not enough 
remaining to live upon, becaufe they have not the whole. But they deceive themfelves ; 
they were richer than they thought, and they are not yet poor. If they hufband well 
the remainder, it will be found fufficient for all neceffaries, and for fome of the fuper- 
fiuities, and trifles too, perhaps, of life ; but then the former order of expenfe muft be 
inverted, and the necefTaries of life muft be provided, before they put themfelves to 
any coft for the trifles and fuperfluities.- —Bolingbrgke. 


^OUDE TO WANT AND TO HAE, 



w Yet let not this too much, my son 
Disturb thy youthful breast; 

This partial view of human-kind 
3s surely not the last ? 

The poor* oppressed, honest man, 
Had never, sure, been born, 

Had there not been some recompense 
To comfort those that mourn I 



FEW MEN WILE BE BETTER THAN THEIR INTEREST AND HABITS BID THEM. 










































THE VERY BEST ME3NT STAND 1TST NEED OF PARDON 


\T THE CENSOR. 


ORA ET LABORA, 


* 




Prager for 

an &men&mrnt of 3Life. 

nnj face tfer picture ijanga, 

Cijnt baity sljoulb put me in rntnb 
0f tijose eoib names! anb bitter pangs 
CJjat stjortly I am lifec to ft'nb; 
23ut set, alas ! full little E 
Do fijtlift tjrreon, tfjat I must lie. 
********* 

2Tije goton toljirf) E am nseb to tocar, 
Cije fen if c tnijnelnitf) E cut ms meat 
Slnb rfee tijat oiti anti ancient rijair, 
Haiti) id) is m» on Is usual seat; 
i ail tfeese Hi tell me E must bie, 
i anil yet ms life ainenb not E. 

•o4q. 

/Ely ancestors are turneb to clay, 
anli many of ms mates are gone; 
HSy youngers bails brop atony, 
anb ran E tljinfe to 'scape alone ? 
tESTo, no; E fenolo tfeat E must bie, 
anb yet my life amrnb not E. 


-6 4 o* # * * * * 



Ef none can 'scape Deattj’s brrabful bart; 

Ef rid) anb poor Ijis beds obey; 

Ef strong, if toisc, if all bo smart, 
arfjcn E to 'scape si)ail ijabc no tony: 

HTijni grant me grace, © (Sob ! tijat E 
iEly life may menb, since E must bir. 

Hubert J-fliityinclI. 


W E are Lorn ; we laugh, we weep, 
We love, we droop, we die! 

Ah! wherefore do we laugh, or weep ? 

Why do w r e live, or die ? 

Who know6 that secret deep ?— 

Alas I not 11 Procter. 


NISI DOMINUS FRDSTRA. 


FEW ME1ST A. RE FIT TO BE ENTRUSTED WITH THEMSELVES. 












































X NOVEMBER. Zl 

AS LENGTH OF LIFE _ 
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HEN the year refigns 
The glorious Sun up to the wat'ry Signs, 

Which through the clouds look on the earth in fcorn : 
The little birds, yet to falute the morn. 

Upon the naked branches fet their foot, 

The leaves now lying on the mofly root, 

And there a feely chirping do they keep. 

As though they fain would fing, yet fain would weep, 
Trailing fair Summer that too loon is gone, 

Or fad for Winter's too faft coming on. 

Poole's Parnajfus . 


IS DENIED TO US ; 
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TO SHOW THAT WE HAVE LIVED. 
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the: twelfth 
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Sf&EMB 


HpHE FLAME OF LIFE DEPARTS FROM THE 

BODY,THE SPIRIT FLIES,-AS THE WITHERED 

TRUNK IS PROSTRATED BEFORE THE GALE. 


'Tinnif-j^v’iiiiriri; 


























































































































































AM WHAT THOU SH ALT BE. 
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WINTER IS SUMMER’S HEIR, 



jTHE PATRIARCH 

V 1 -- - __ 


HE mighty winds their deafening horrors blow, 
And gentle life, and all sweet song arc dead 1 
I often wonder where the children °’o 

O 

When all the other sunny things are fled. TjKmums 


vCV, after f)tm came 

m next ibc cfjttl ♦ j- ma&E 

I iU get Ijc, tfjroucfij merrg feasting tufjirfj tic 
J 3a tb great fcouftres, bib not tljc to lb remember; 
if?is' S'a&four’js birtlj ljts mtnb so mud) bib 
; SEpmt a slmggg bearbeb goat Ijc robe, [glab: 
(£ljc same toljrrebjitij ID an 3obc in tenber gears 
Eijco sag boas nourisfjt bg tlj’ Iran fttagb, 
Hub in Ijis Ijanb a brnab beepe bob]It fjc bears, 
©f bo bid) fje frcrlg brinks an fjcaltlj to all Ijis 
perreS, Spenser. 


LEPVIN.C 

,-Wi 

DEjalH 


A 

’&,£i 


}E GEM BEE closes on the scene, 

And what appear the Months gone past ? 
Fragments of Time which once ham been ! 

Succeeding slowly, iled too fast! 

Their minutes, hoars, and days appear 
Viewless in that small point, a Year , 

Bajiton. 


BgaEiMilllli 


Z 
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NO WEATHER IS ILL IF THE WIND BE STILL. 
























































































































TEMPOS EDAX RERUM, 


DECEMBER, 


THE BAIN AND WIND BEAT DARK DECEMBER 



[1 WINTER! ruler of th s inverted year, 

I " Thy scatter’d hair with sleet like ashes fill’d, 
Thy breath congeal’d upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fring’d with a heard made white with other snows 
Than those of Age, thy forehead wrapp’d in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car indebted to no wheels, 

But urged by storms along thy slipp’ry way ; 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 

And dreaded as thou art. 

Cowper. 

YERY Year steals away something from us. In one 
we lose a relation, in the next a friend ; health grows 
more precarious, and pleasure less alluring, till by 
degrees the whole little mass of happiness we had 
been gathering, drops from ns insensibly, and that 
grave, which we had once looked on with so much 
horror, becomes at last our refuge and shelter. 


H World ! Oh Life ! Oh Time! 

On whose last steps I climb 

Trembling at that where X had stood before; 
When mil return the glory of your prime ? 

No more—Oh, never more! 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight; 

Fresh Spring, and Summer, and Winter hour, 
j Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more—Oh, never more I 

Shelley. 


1 0! all grow old and die—but see, again, 

-J How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses—ever gay and beautiful Y r outh 
In all its charming forms. 

Bryant. 


TRUDITUR DIES DIE. 
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TIME THAT DEVOURS ALL THINGS. 








































































IN A GREEN O ED AGE HIS HAIR JUST GRISLED. 


,THE PATRIARCH 


OLD MEN ARE TWICE CHILDREN. 


Childhood and Age. 

C HILDHOOD is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered— 

Age that bough with snows encumbered* 

Longfellow. 


E yet may fee the Old Man in a Morning, 

Lully as health, come ruddy to the field, 

And there purfue the chafe, as if he meant 
To overtake Time, and bring back Youth again. 

Otway. 


A CHEERFUL TEMPER LIGHTENS THE WEIGHT OF TEARS . 

MALL caufe, I ween, has lufly Youth to plain. 

Or who may, then, the weight of Age fuftain. 

When every Oackening nerve begins to fail, 

And the load prdfeth as our days prevail? 

Yet, though with years my body downward tend, 

"‘iA |q j * W j • 

" As trees beneath their fruit, in Autumn, bend, 

Spite of my fnowy head and icy veins, 

My Mind a cheerful temper ftill retains \ 

And why lhould Man, mifhap what will, repine. 

Sour every fweet, and mix with tears his wine f 

Phillips. 




-- HOC EST VIVERE BIS 

VITA POSSE FRIO RE FREE 
Martial. 


When Years no more of active life retain, 
Tis Youth renewed to laugh them o’er again. 


<c Written by Mancroix at Eighty Tears of Age / 

HAGUE Jour eft un bien que du Ciel je rcgois : 

Je jouls Aujourd’hui de cclui qu’il me donne ; 


II n’appartient pas plus aux Jeunes gens qu’a moi j 
Et celui de Domain ifappartient a perfonne. 

As a Heavenly Gift I receive ev’ry Day: 

And joy in the gift of To-Day as a boon ; 

It belongs to the Youthful no more than to me; 
And that of To-morrow belongeth to none. 


strength: is from above, 
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OLD AGE, THOUGH DESPISED, IS COVETED BY ALL. 
















































THE GLOOMY EVE OF ENDLESS NIGHT, 


DECEMBER. 


doddered with age, 


D 


I3EASES, Ills, and Troubles numberlefs 
Attend old men, and with their age increafe 



In painful toil they fpend their wretched years, 

Still heaping wealth, and with that wealth, new cares . 

Fond to poffefs, and fearful to enjoy j 
Slow and fufpicious in their manag’ry; 

Full of delays, and hopes, lovers of eafc. 

Greedy of Life, morofe, and hard to pleafe 5 
Envious at pleafures of the young and gay ; 

Where they themfelves now want a ftock to play. 

Oldham. 

THE LUXURT OF THE RICH AVAILETH NO MORE . 

M (Gfttfarge mtj JCifc bilb nv&Uifube of bnijs 1 ” 

health, in ficknefs, thus the fuppliarit prays ; 
Hides from himfelf his ftate, and fliuns to know. 

That Life protradlcd is protracted woe. 

Time hovers o’er, impatient to deftroy. 

And fhuts up all the paffages of joy. 

In vain their gifts the bounteous Seafons pour, 

The fruitful Autumn, and the vernal flow’r, 

With liftlefs eyes the dotard views the ftore, 

He views, and wonders that they pleafe no more j 
Now pall the taftelefs meats, and joylefs wines. 

And Luxury with fighs her flave refigtis. 

Approach, ye minftrels, try the Toothing {train, 

And yield the tuneful lenitives of pain : 

No founds, alas ! would touch th* impervious ear. 
Though dancing mountains witnefPd Orpheus near ; 
Nor lute nor lyre his feeble power attend, 

Nor Tweeter mufic of a virtuous friend $ 

But everlafting dictates crowd his tongue, 

Perverfely grave, or pofitively wrong. 

The ftill returning tale, and lingering jeft. 

Perplex the fawning niece and pamper'd gueft, 

While growing hopes fcarce awe the gathering fneer, 
And fcarce a legacy can bribe to hear $ 

The watchful guefts ftill hint the laft offence, 

The daughter’s petulance, the Ton’s expenfe ; 

Improve his heady rage with treacherous fkill, 

And mould his paflions till they make his will. 

Dr. Johnson. 



THE WINTER OF MAN'S LIFE I 
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OLD MEN GO TO DEATH; BUT DEATH COMES TO YOUNG MEN. 











































and wish: to stay, 


THE PATRIARCH 


"7 
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THE WISEST AND THE BEST 



AIN Man! wonldst thou escape the common lot, 
To live, to suffer, die, and he forgot ? 

Look back on ancient times, primaeval years, 

All, all are past! a miglity void appears! ■ 

Heroes and Kings, those gods of earth, whose fame 
Aw’d half the nations, now are hut a name! 

The great in arts or arms, the wise, the just, 

Mix with the meanest in congenial dust! 

Ev'n saints and prophets the same paths have trod, 
Ambassadors of Heaven, and friends of God! 

And thou, wouldst thou the general sentence fly ? 

Moses is dead ! Thy Saviour deign'd to die ! 

Mortal, in all thy acts regard thy end; 

Live well the time thou liv’st, and Death's thy friend : 
Then curb each rebel thought against the sky, 

And die resign’d, 0 Man ordain'd to die. 

Broome. 

Though savage Winter’s iron reign 
Chase every flow’ret from the distant plain, 

Again the Spring shall twine her early wreath, 

Again the Hose her Summer fragrance breathe, 

While by each gushing fountain's mossy side 
Again shall blow the lily’s snowy pride: 

But w r e, the brave, the beautiful, the great, 

Yield, slowly lingering, to eternal fate, 

While o'er the sickening gleam of faded light 
Oblivion pours the vale of endless night. 

J, G. Philltmore. 


GW when the cheerlefs empire of the fky 
To Capricorn, the centaur archer yields, 
And fierce Aquarius ftains the inverted Year: 
Hung o'er the fartheft verge of heaven, the Sun 
Scarce fpreads thro' ether the dejedted day i 
Faint are his gleams, and ineffectual (hoot 
His flruggling rays ! 

T HOMSON. 


SOME FEAR MAY SHOW, 
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THOUGH THEY RESOLVE TO GO. 






















































SAVE THE DARK LEAVES OF SOME RUDE EVERGREEN, 


DECEMBER. 


NO MARK OF VEGETABLE LIFE IS SEEN, 


N O noise is here, or none that hinders thought: 
The red-breast garbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppress’d : 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 

That tinkle in the wither’d leaves below. 

Cower. 


it at: rtf furts, bfjose sfljabg leabra arc lost, 

UU simijcmn tfjc biros lucre bout to buirt tljcir Sober, 
0irt nob arc clotfjeb toitfi moss airt floats frost, 

Insfeab of blossoms bijerebitij sour bubs bib flotoct: 

J see pour tears tljat from pour bougljs bo rain, 
mijose brojis in btcarg icicles remain. 

ail so mg lustful life is brg anb sere, 

M)i timclfi bubs bitlj bailing all arc basteb; 

Cijc blossom bijicij mg branclj of goutij bib bear, 

®5ditf) brratljrb sfgfjs is bfohm a bag anb blasteb, 

&nb from mine eges tlje brijflmg tears bescenb, 

&s on pour boughs tfjc icicles bepnrt. 

I 'VT verdant Spring, the breeze which gently blew, 

^ Woke in the liearfc blithe echoes as it passed, 

Young Hope’s fond flatteries, whispering ah would last!— 

Bat wing’d with pleasures, fresh, and fair, and new, 

And bright, and lovely—Oh ! how Spring-time flew ! 

Then like full Manhood bursting from a Boy, 

Summer shone out—so rife in flowery joy, 

That scarce the bosom own’d what well it knew, 

How soon pale Autumn, like a dying friend, 

Engendering solemn thoughts of Life’s decay, 

Would come, and—withering—withering—day by day 
Bring dark December, on, and Jo ! the end ! 

Leafless, and fruitless, the Year’s pride is gone ; 

And wintry Man looks round, and finds himself alone ! 

Anon. 



no bird to bird repeats his tuneful 


CALL, 
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SAVE THE LONE RED-BREAST ON THE MOSS GROWN WALL, 





































THAN the (SEVEN) GATES OF THEBES, 


1 


THE PATRIARCH,/ 


GOOD MEN ARE SCARCE INDEED, 


THE WORLD A STRANGER TO GOD . 


£ * 


j NFINITE Beauty! Everlafting Love! 

How are our hearts, our thoughts, cflrang’d from Thee ! 

Th s Eternal God furrounds us j yet we rove 
lu chafe of airy toys, and follow as they flee. 

Oh ! could I cry and make the Nations hear, 

From North to South my voice fhould teach Thy name; 

Td tell them that they buy their joys too dear, 

And pay immortal fouls for glittering duflr or fame. 

Almighty Power, break off thefe chains of fenfe, 

Melt them away with Love’s celefUal fire. 

Create Man’s heart anew $ let Man commence 
A Seraph here on Earth, ere he to Heaven afpire. 

Dr. Watts, 

IN THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
MAN’S REASON MORE FALLACIOUS THAN THE INSTINCT 
OF THE BRUTE. 


ECLARE, ye Sages, if ye find 
Alongst animals of every kind, 
Of each condition, sort, and size, 
From whales and elephants to flies, 
A creature that mistakes his plan, 
And errs so constantly as Man, 


Each kind pursues his proper good, 
And seeks enjoyment, rest, and food, 
As Nature points, and never errs 
In what it chooses or prefers \ 

Man only blunders, though possess’d 
Of Reason, far above the rest. 


Descend to instances and try: 
An ox will not attempt to fly, 

Or leave Ins pasture in the wood 
With fishes to explore the flood. 
Man only acts, of every creature, 
In opposition to his nature; 

Or, if not, it’s very plain 
His nature is most cross-in-gram. 
The happiness of human kind 
Consists in rectitude of mind, 

A will subdued to Reason’s sway, 
And Passions practis’d to obey; 


SCARCELY MORE IN NUMBER 


r 
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OR MOUTHS OF THE RICH NILE. 






































SHALL HERE SEE 


DECEMBER. 


YELUTI IN SPECULUM. 


An open and a generous heart 
Refined from selfishness and art; 
Patience, which mocks at fortune’s pow’r, 
And Wisdom, never sad nor sour : 

In these consist Man’s proper bliss ; 

Else Flato reasons much amiss. 


But foolish mortals still pursue 
False happiness in place of true ; 
Ambition serves us for a guide, 

Or lust, or avarice, or pride; 
While Reason no assent can gain.- 
And revelation warns in vain. 


Hence through our lives in every stage, 
From Infancy itself to Age 
We toil a happiness to find 
Which still avoids us like the wind; 
Ev’n when we think the prize our own, 
At once ’Us vanish’d, lost and gone. 
You’ll ask me why I thus rehearse 
All Epictetus in my verse ; 

And if I fondly hope to please 
With dry reflections, such as these, 

So trite, so haeknied, and so stale ? 
i'll take the hint, and tell a tale, 


One evening, as a simple swain 
His flocks attended on thexplain, 

The brilliant bow he saw on high, 

Which warns us when a shower is nigh; 
With brightest rays it seem’d to glow, 

Its distance, eighty yards or so. 

This shepherd had, it seems, been told 
The story of the cup of gold, 

Which fame reports is to be found 
Just where the Rainbow meets the ground. 
He therefore felt the sudden itch 
To seize the goblet, and be rich; 

Hoping (though hopes so oft are vain) 

No more to toil through wind and rain, 
But sit indulging by the fire, 

Midst ease and plenty, like a squire. 


H e mark’d the very spot of land 
On which the Rainbow seem’d to stand. 
And stepping forward at Ids leisure, 
Expected to have found the treasure. 

But as he moved, the colour’d ray 
Still changed its place, and slipt away, 
As seeming liis approach to shun; 

From walking, he began to run, 

But all in vain, it still withdrew 
As nimbly as he could pursue; 

At last through many a bog and lake, 
Rough craggy glen, and thorny brake 
It led the easy fool, till night 
Approach'd, then vanish’d to his sight, 
And left him to compute liis gains 
Y ith nought but labour for his pains. 

Dr, Wilkie. 


AS THOUGH INI A MIRROR, 
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YOUR FOLLIES REFLECTED 

































HODIE MI H I 


JHE patriarch :/ 7 


GOOD MEN MUST DIE, 



9 mmxu 


THE OLD AGE THAT ADORNS , AND WINS ALL LOFE y 
*' o •* a/J M2 ITS CROSS OF SORROWS . 

RANT ED the virtues of a temperate prime, 

Blefs with an Age exempt from fcora or crime ; 

An Age that melts in unperceiv’d decay, 

And glides in modeft innocence away; 

Whofe peaceful days Benevolence endears, 

Whofe nights congratulating conference cheers j 
The general favourite, as the general friend : 

Such Age there /V, and who could wish its end ! 

Yet, even on this her load Misfortune flings. 

To prefs the weary minutes’ flagging wings * 

Now Sorrow rifes as the day returns, 

A After fickens or a daughter mourns* 

Now kindred Merit fills the fable bier. 

Now lacerated Friendfhip claims a tear* 

Year chafes Year, decay purfues decay, 

Still drops fome joy from withering life away j 
New forms arife, and different views engage, 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the ftage, 

Till pitying Nature figns the laft releafe, 

And bids afflicted Worth retire to peace. 

But few there are whom hours like thefe await. 

Who fet unclouded in the gulph of Fate. 

From Lydia’s monarch fhould the fearch defeend, 

By Solon caution’d to regard his end ; 

In life’s laft fccne what prodigies furprife, 

Fears of the brave, and follies of the wife ? 

From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow, 

And Swift expires a driveller and a fhow. 

Dr, Johnson. 

N OW humid fogs hang in the thickened air, 

As if old Time were whispering with Death, 

That they—shut out from Heaven—in strong despair 
Cast on the earth their life-destroying breath. 

Thomason. 



BUT DEATH KILLS NOT THEIR NAMES. 
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GRAS TIBI 


































R1EN NE I. U I SURVIT 


DECEMBER. 



LE TEMPS PASSE, XjA “VIE S'ECOULE, 


A PRAYER IN OLD AGE. 

rmrr Years oppressed, with sorrows worn. 
J_ I XX Dejected, harassed, sick, forlorn, 
l To Thee, 0 God, I pray: 

To Thee my withered hands arise ; 

To Thee I lift these failing eyes : 

Oh, cast me not away ! 

Thy Mercy heard my Infant prayer ; 

Thy Love, with all a Mother’s care 
Sustained my Childish days ; 

Thy Goodness watched my ripening Youth, 
And formed my heart to love Thy truth, 

And tilled my lips with praise. 

0 Saviour ! has Thy Grace declined ? 

Can years affect the Eternal Mind, 

Or Time its Love destroy ? 

A thousand ages pass Thy sight, 

And all their long and weary flight 
Is gone like yesterday. 




.en, e’en in Age and Grief Thy Name 


: * : 

' tt ' 


Th 

Shall still my languid heart inflame, 

And bow my faltering knee: 

Ob, yet this bosom feels the fire, 

This trembling hand and drooping lyre, 

Have yet a strain for Thee ! 

Yes, broken, timeless, still, 0 Lord, 

This voice transported shall record 
Thy Goodness, tried so long: 

Till, sinking slmv, with calm decay, 

Its feeble murmurs melt away 
Into a serapli’s song. 

Sir Robert Grant. 


F 


OR what are Men better than sheep or goats 


That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 

Tennyson. 


L'HOMME MEURT ET S'ANfiANTIT ; 
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QUE LE BIEN OU L-.E MAL QUTL A. FAIT. 







































LIGHT TO LIGHTEN THE GENTILES, 


She patriarch 


HIM THAT COMETH TO ME, 



lifting up a fearful eye 
Co bicto tofjat fire toas near, 
a pretty Babe alt burning brigfjt, 

Dib in ilje air appear; 

JHClljo, srordjib toft!) crcessibc ijeat, 

£udj floobs of tears bib ssijeb, [flames, 
Its tfjougf) ijis floabs sijoulb guendj ijis 
C2Af)irf) toitf) fits trnrs Inert breb. 
“Elas!” giictfj fie, “but nctoly bom, 

In fibre £ ftj}, 
dFot none approact to Inarm tijeir fjearts 
©r feel tny fire, but I; 


dje Burning Babr, 

& 3t in fjoary Winter’s nfgfjt 

S-toob ssfjibeting in tfje gnoto, 

Surpttseb I teas toitf] subbrn beat, 
fflSafiief) mabe my fjeart to globs; 

JHy faultless breast tije furnace is, 
Cfje fuel, toounbittg tfjontg; 

ILolte is tfjc fire, anb sigfjs tijc smoltr, 
Cfje asjjes, sfjames anb sronts; 

Cte fuel justice layctfj on, 

Enb fttercy blotos ff)c coals, 

Cfje metal in tljis furnace tonmgfjt 
Ere f-Ecn’s bcftltb souls: 
tfFot inflict ns nato on fire I am, 

Co bsorft tljein to tijeir goob, 

£o in ill I melt into a 6atf>, 

Co toast tfjem in my bloob.” 



Ys* * V'-; 


mM 

Si® 


■ -V- 

cM> 


mm ti)\$ f;e ikint0i)ftr out of sifliff, 

Slu'd sstoiftl® shrunk atuag; 

Unb gfrafgfjt E taltito unto mint) 

Cjjat it bag (ffijjtisrtmasf &m}+ 

[OV7 joyously the lady bells 

Shout, though the bluff north breeze 
Loudly liis boisterous bugle swells ! 

And though the brooldets freeze, 

How fair the leafless hawthorn-tree 
Waves with its hoar-frost tracery ! 

While sun-smiles throw o 5 er stalks and steins 
Sparkles so far transcend mg gems. 

The bard would glozc who said their sheen 
Did not out-diamond 
All brightest gauds that man hath seen 
Worn by Earth's proudest king or queen, 

In pomp and grandeur throned! 

Cooper. 


I WILL JN NO WISE CAST OUT, 
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AND THE GLORY OF THY PEOPLE ISRAEL. 


































CHARITY AND PRIDE] HAVE DIFFERENT AIMS, 


C 


X DECEMBER. / 



A LIGHT CHRISTMAS, A HEAVY SHEAF. 


CHARITY IS THE SCOPE OP att 

-- -— —-- —— _ _ ALL GOD’S COMMANDS. 


• SC • 


V 






CHRISTMAS DAY. 

| Love to see this day veil kept by rieh 
" and poor: it is a great thing to have one 
day in the year, at least, when you are 
sure of being welcome wherever you. go, 
and of having, as it were, the world all 
thrown open to you.—W ashington I eying. 


^oob 31 it in 33 of great jop 
is horn a 5 abiout— ©totg 
anb goob toil! to all men. 


well our Christian Sires of old 
when the Year its course had rolled 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and Religions rite 
Gave honour to the Holy night: 

On Christmas Eve the bells were rune. 

On Christmas Eve the Mass was sung: 

That only night in all the year 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dressed with holly green. 

Forth to the Wood did merry men go, 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall, 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 

Power laid his rod of Rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village-partner choose ; 

The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of “ Post and Pair.” 

All hailed with uncontrolled delight, 

And general voice, the Happy Hight 
diiat to the Cottage, as the Grown, 

Brought tidings of Salvation down. 

- - Scott. 


sljall be to alt ptopic—for unto us tips bap 
to ©ob in tin ijigfjcst, anb on ratlij prate 

Jtuftr, if. C., V—fib. 1). 
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YET BOTH FE.2D THE POOR. 






































IN AUL. ITSf SITUATIONS, 


THE PATRIARCH/ 


SOCIETY", LIKE SHADED SILK, 



■9.O'?' 




-■"IV. 


* - 


H[ * little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom Pleafure, Power, and Affluence Jurround j 
They who their thoughtlefs hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, wafte; 

# Ah ! little think they while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, Death 
And all the fad variety of Pain, 

How many fink in the devouring Hood, 

Or more devouring flame. How many bleed, 

By thameful variance betwixt Man and Man, 

How many pine in Want, and Dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common Life 
Of their own limbs. Plow many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of Mifery. Sore pierced by wintry winds, 

How many fhrink into the fordid hut 
Of cheerlefs Poverty, How many fhake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the Mind, 

Unbounded Paflion, Madnefs, Guilt, Remorfe ; 
Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life. 
They furnifh matter for the tragic rnufe. 

Even in the vale, where Wifdom loves to dwell, 
With friendihip, peace, and contemplation joined. 
How many racked with h on eft pafflons, droop 
In deep retired d ill refs* How many ftand 
Around the death-bed of their dear elf friends, 

And point the parting anguiftu Thought, fond Man, 
Of thefe, and all the thoufand namelcfs ills, 

That one inceflant ftruggle render Life 
One feene of toil, of fuffering, and of fate, 

Vice in his high career would ftand appalled, 

And heedlefs, rambling impulfe learn to think \ 

The confcious heart of Charity would warm. 

And her wide wilh benevolence dilate ; 

The focial tear would rife, the focial figh ; 

And into clear perfection, gradual blifs, 

Refining ftill, the Social Pafflons work, 

Thomson, 


MUST BE VIEWED 
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OR ITS COLOURS "WILL DECEIVE US. 































































PAUPERTAS FUGITUR, TOTOQUE ARCESS1TUR ORBE, 


\ DECEMBER. 


MORS ULTIMA LINEA RERUM EST. 



Stranger! however great* 

With lowly reverence how ; 
There’s one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry bed— 
Greater than thou* 


PALLIDA MORS ^EQLTO PULSAT PEDE PAUPERUM 

REGUMQUE TORRES, [TABERNAS, 

Hobace. 

Pale Death approaches with equal step, and knocks 
indiscriminately at the door of the cottage, 
and the portals of the palace. 


THE PAUPEBS HEATH-BED. 


^ READ softly—bow the head 
In reverent silence bow— 

No passing bell doth toll— 

Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 

5 . 

No mingling voices sound— 
An Infant wail alone ; 

A sob suppressed—again 
That short deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 





p. 

Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo I Death doth keep his state : 
Enter—no crowds attend— 

Enter—no guards defend 
This palace-gate. 

4 , 

That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread; 

One silent woman stands 
Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 



Oh I change— OIl! wondrous chsrnge- 
Burst are the prison bars—- 
This moment there, so low, 

So agonised* and now— 

Beyond the stars! 

Oli! change, stupendous change ! 

There lies the soul-less clod : 

The sun eternal breaks— 

The new Immortal wakes— 

Wakes with his God. 

Mm Southey. 


G, view the dwellings of the great, 

The fpacious court* the towering feat. 

The roofs of coftly form, the fretwork and the gold j 
Mark the bright tap’ftry feenes, and fay* 

Will thefe make wrinkled age delay, 

Or warm the cheek* and paint it gay, 

When Death fpreads o’er the face her frightful pale and cold ? 

W ATTS. 


DEATH IS THE LAST BOUNDARY OF HUMAN AFFAIRS. 


~L_ 
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POVERTY IS SHUNNED AMD PROSECUTED ALL OVER THE WOBLD. 


































QUEM PCENITET PECCASIe, PEKE EST INNOGENS. 


THE PATRIARCH 


THERE IS MANY A TRUE TALE TOLD IN JEST. 


INSENSIBILITY 


|F the Mari who turnips cries, 

Cry not when his Father dies \ 
*Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his Father, 

Dr. Johnson. 


o 


F suck value oft, a Father 

Proveth to his son while living!- 
And too oft the children rather 
Mourn the Life of such Men’s giving. 

Anon. 




INI the corrupted currents of this World, 

, Offence's gilded hand may fhove by Juflice ; 

And oft ft is feen the wicked prize itfelf 

Buys out the Law : But ftis not fo Above ! 

There is no fhiiffllng, there the Action lies 

In its true Nature ; and we ourfelves compellM, 

Evfti to the teeth and forehead of our Faults, 

To give in Evidence* What then ? What refls ? 

Try what Repentance can! What can it not ? 

Yet what can it, when one cannot repent l 

Oh, wretched State ! Oh bofom black as Death ! 

Oh limed foul! that ftruggling to be free, 

Art more engag'd. Help, Angels ! make effay ! 

Bow ftubborn knees, and heart with firings of fteel, 

Be foft as fuiews of the new-born Babe : 

All may be well, n 

J Shakespeare. 


-J Vj. 


A Winter Night! the stormy wind is high, 
Rocking the leafless branches to and fro; 
The Sailor’s wife shrinks as she hears it blow, 
And mournfully surveys the starless sky. 

The hardy Shepherd turns out fearlessly 
To tend his fleecy charge in drifted snow: 

And the poor homeless, houseless Child of Woe 
Sinks down, perchance, in mute despair to die ! 
Happy the fire-side Student; happier still 
The social-circle round the blazing hearth,— 
lf y while these estimate aright the worth 
Of every blessing which their cup may fill, 

Their grateful hearts with Sympathy can thrill 
For every form of Wretchedness on earth. 

Barton, 


HE BENEFITS HIMSELF THAT BOTH G OOD TO OT H ERS. 

" — ~ 7 235 V L _ 
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HE WHO REPENTS FOR HAVING SINNED IS ALMOST INNOCENT. 










































ALL DEATH IS SUDDEN 


DECEMBER. 


VITJE VIA VIRTUS. 


I 


1VT tliis dim World of clouding cares, 
-L ' We rarely know, till wintered eyes 


See white wings lessening up the skies, 

The Angel's with us unawares. 

* # £ # # 

Strange glory streams through Life's wild rents, 
And through the open door of Death, 

We see the heaven that beckoneth 
To the beloved, going hence. 

God's ichor fills the hearts that bleed ; 

The best fruit loads the broken bough; 

And in the wounds our sufferings plough 
Immortal Love sows sovereign seed. 

Gerald Massey. 



THE SILENT LAND. 

I NTO the Silent Land! 

Ah ! who shall lead us thither ? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And scattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand, 
Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, Oh! thither, 

Into the Silent Land? 

* * & * * * 

Oh Land ! Oh Land! 

Dor all the broken-hearted, 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 
Into the land of the great departed, 

Into the Silent Land. 

Saits, translated by Loxgfeixow, 


■ f 


W HEN once the Fates have cut the mortal thread, 
The Man as much to all intents is dead. 

Who dies to-day, and will as long be fo 
As he who died a thoufand years a^o, 

Dryden. 


VIRTUE IS THE WAY OF LIFE. 
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TO THE TNFRE PARED. 

















































T HE LIFE: OF THE DEAD is_PLACE!,: IN THE MEMORY OF THE LCVINGK 


THE PATRIARCH 


EXITUS ACTA PROBAT. 



FRAStlAT 
POST FTHJ!!ll 
XTtlTTH. 


IGHT tappjeth gently at a casement gleaming 
With, the thin firelight, flickering faint and low; 
which a grey-hair’d Man is mournful dreaming 
O’er pleasures gone—as all Life’s pleasures go; 
Night calls him to her—and he leaves his door, 
Silent and dark, and he returns no more. 

Charles Swain* 

Life. 



ND such is human life ; so gliding on, 


A Nr . , 

XJL It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone 1 
Yet is the tale—brief though it be—as strange, 
As full methinks of wild and wondrous change 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretched in the desert round their evening fire; 
As any sung of old in hall or bower 
To minstrel-harps at midnight’s witching hour. 

Rogebs* 


VciVni HaIikt 


I HAYE lived my Life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure! 

st: * * # * 

Pray for my soul * * * 

Tennyson. 


Died poor. 

A S if anybody could die Rich, and in that act of dying did not loose the grasp 
upon title-deed and bond, and go away a pauper out of time 1 No gold, no 
•Jewels, no lands or tenements* And yet Men have been buried who did die Rich 
—died worth a thousand thoughts of beauty, a thousand pleasant memories, and a 
thousand hopes of glory. 

The CIraye. 

I T buries every error—covers every defect—-extinguishes every resentment. Fiom its 
peaceful bosom springs none but fond regrets and tender recollections. Yho 
can look down upon the grave of an enemy and not feel a compunctious 
throb, that he should have warred with the poor handful ot earth 
that lies mouldering before him. — Washington I eying* 

LA FIN FAIT TOUT* 


4c 
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VIV1T POST FUNERA VIRTUS, 















































\ ’ DECEMBER. 


AND MAN’S LIFE FASSETH THUS AWAY, 


^ JOY AND SORROW 
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THE HOLLY-TEEE. 

t 

READER I hast thou ever stood to see 
^ ^ j F The Holly-tree ? 

The eye that contemplates it will perceive 
Its glossy leaves; 

Order’d by an Intelligence so wise 
As might confound an Atheist's sophistries. 

Below* a circling fence its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen; 

Iso grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound; 

But, as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarm'd the pointless leaves appear. 

Southey. 
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